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HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE.* 
Ayone the great men of the Mutiny—and surely never a 
crisis produced a more heroic band—two stand out pre- 
eminent in the shortness and brilliance of their careers and 
the mystery of their personalities. Nicholson and Hodson have 
each lefta reputation different in kind from any other of their 
contemporaries. Other soldiers survived the struggle and | 
won fame in other wars; these two arose in the Mutiny like 
meteors and passed out of sight before the world could judge 
them fully. Both were men of the highest talents, courage, 
and enterprise, and both had in their characters and careers 
something of the inscrutable and the romantic. Hodson him- | 
self was the lesser figure, but the more mysterious. His 
fame has been clouded with scandal, for while few men 
have been more loved by their friends, none ever took less 





————— 


—-_ 





pains to agree with his adversaries. His qualities were so 
entirely his own, so little in the beaten track of soldiering, 
that men at first wondered at rather than admired him. Had 
he lived he might have been one of the great leaders of | 
history, and so forced the world to accept him as he was. 
But his career lasted only twelve years; he gained no V.C., 
no honour but a brevet-Majority; and died, young and poor, 
outside Lucknow, from a chance rifle-bullet. So he remains 
tous only as the beaw sabreur and leader of light horse, the 
Rupert of the Mutiny. 

Born in 1821, the son of a country clergyman, he was 
educated under Arnoid at Rugby, and afterwards at 
Cambridge. He went out with a cadetship to India 
in 1845, and was appointed to a native regiment, the 2nd 
Bengal Grenadiers. He had no very high opinion of the 
Sepoy at that time, and complains of the trouble of soldier- 
ing with men who could not be trusted to follow their 
leader. He went through the first Sikh War, where he had 
many marvellous escapes, and then exchanged to another 
Sepoy regiment, the 16th Grenadiers. Soon after, to his 
great delight, he was posted to the famous Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. Meanwhile the Guides were being raised, under 
Lumsden’s command, and Hodson, having won his spurs as a 
bold and resourceful officer, was appointed tothem. For a short 
time he was a political at, Lahore, and then came the second 
Sikh War, in which he and his regiment played a prominent 
part. He disapproved thoroughly of Lord Gough's conduct 


of the campaign, and in his letters constantly sighs for “ one | 
hour of Sir Charles Napier.’ But his own work left him 
small room for criticism, for he had to make the 





most arduous hot-foot journeys across the country in | 
the capacity of political and intelligence officer. “I have | 
had enough of riding,” he writes—*100 iniles on the | 
‘lst, and eleven hours steady in the suddle on the Ist.” | 
When peace came he was for w little an Assistant Commis. | 
toner in the Punjab, and then in 1852 he succeeded | 
Lumsden in the command of the Guides. Atter that comes | 
@ break in the history. He had been growing unpopular with 
tome of his colleagues; he had arrested and imprisoned on 
good grounds « border ruffian called Khadir Khan, which 
was complained of as high-handed and illegal, and John 
Lawrence, judging hy hearsay, had lost confidence in him. 
He was accused of maladministration of funds, and removed 
trom the command of the regiment. “An Indian Govern- 
ment,” says Macaulay, “ has only to let it be understood that 
it wishes w particular man to be ruined, and in twenty-four 
hours it will be furnished with decisive evidence.” Something 
of the sort happened in Hodson’s case. Major Rennell Taylor 
was instructed to report on the matter, and when he had 
sifted the mendacious native evidence and examined the 
accounts he acquitted Hodson fully of every charge. But 
the report Was not given the same publicity as the accusations. 


* A Leader of Light Horse: Vife ef Hodson of Hodson's Norse. By C 
Pe J 416 orse: Mt, el MESO Of odson s ise. sy Captain 4 
Liovel J. Trotter, “London: W. Blackwood and Sons, (6s. 





Hodson remained under the official ban, and resumed his old 
place of subaltern in the Bengal Fusiliers. With a patient 
courage remarkable in one of his fiery temper, he set himself to 
wait for better times and a chance to vindicate his honour, 
Nor had he long to wait. 

The Mutiny gave his peculiar genius its proper field. He 
raised and led the body of light horse with which his name 
will always be linked. The stories of his energy, his high spirits, 
and his courage in the terrible weeks while Delhi was 
besieged are scarcely to be paralleled. He loved fighting for 


its own sake, and a battle made him mad with a boyish: 


fervour, while all the while the cool brain never ceased to 
work. General Thomason once saw him confronted by a 
Sepoy with a shield and tulwar. “I shall never forget Hod. 
son’s face as he met this man. It was smiles all over. He 
went round and round the man, who in the centre of the 
circle was dancing more Indico, doing his best to cut Hodson’s 
reins. This went on for a short time, when a neat point from 
Hodson put an end to the performance.” But he was never 
the casual bravo; for his caution and wariness were as 
remarkable as his dash. Daring with him was not an 
unthinking instinct, but the conclusion of a carefully thought- 
out scheme. He never received the Victoria Cross; why, it 
is difficult to understand, for he had earned it fifty times over, 
Among the besiegers at Delhi there were many noted names,— 
Nicholson, Jacob, Chamberlain, “ Little Roberts”; and it is 
remarkable that to all Hodson seemed the master-mind, the 
real leader of men, with perhaps something uncanny in his 


| nature. It is in the admiration of the expert and fellow- 


workman, and not the slanders of the official, that we 
look for the real character of the man. He infected 
not only his own Horse but all native loyalists with 
his spirit. On one occasion, we are told, a body 
of rebel horsemen rushed a camp, and called on a troop 
of native horse artillery to join their side. Their only 
answer was to request Major Olpherts’s gunners to fire through 
them into the enemy. Then came the evacuation of Delhi, 
the surrender of the King, and the slaying of the Princes. 
This last incident has been made the chief charge against 
Hodson’s character, but the justification, as given by Captain 
Trotter and approved of by men like Lord Roberts and Sir 
Hugh Gough, seems to us sufficient. He was ordered by 
Wilson to go in search of the Princes, but not to bring them 
back to “bother” him; he found them and sent them off to 
the city under guard; on the way back he found that the 
guard were besieged by a large mob, and that the only way 
of quelling the mob and preventing the prisoners’ escape was 
by instant execution; so he seized a carbine and shot them 
one after another. It was the act of a fierce man who 
held life cheap and was not embarrassed by notions of the 
dignity of an officer, but it was emphatically not a deed 
which could be called brutal, unjustified, or dishonourable. 
His own end was not far off. He was rushing in his usual 
fashion ahead of his soldiers to drive some rebels out of a 
palave on the march to Lucknow when the fatal bullet struck 
him. He died a few hours utfierwards, his last words being: 
“LT trust I have done my duty.” And we are told that Sir 
Colin Campbell burst into tears over the loss of * one of the 
finest officers in the Army.’ His enemies spread the story 
that he had been killed while in the act of looting, but Lord 
Roberts has disproved this slander. The sale of his whole 
effects brought less than £170. 

It is a sad history which Captain Trotter has to tell, but a 
deeply interesting one. Hodson belonged to that small class 
of men, which inciudes most leaders, who are as bitterly hated 
as they are extravagantly admired. He was high-handed, free- 
spoken, intolerant of incompetence and all forms of slackness, 
and with little reverence for those set in authority unless they 
could justify their honowrs by their ability. He was essentially 
the man for his work, for he had that magnetism and romance 
which is so essential to the creator and leader of armies. 
He inspired the wildest affection in his men. Old wounded 
and convalescent Guides would hang about his compound 
like faithful dogs simply because * they liked to look at the 
Sahib.” As the old Sikh said in Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
poem = 
*“T followed him when the great town fell; he was cruel and 

cold, they said : 

The men were sobbing around me the day that I saw him 

dead.” 
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We. need not enter into the accusations of false accounts and 
maladministered funds. The whole pitiful story has been 
threshed out before, and to our mind there is but one answer. 
Major Taylor's report acquitted him fully on the first charge, 
and the looting stories were scarcely taken seriously even by 
his enemies. For the rest, the friendship of men like Henry 
Lawrence, the Goughs, and the Napiers is a sufficient 


reply: to the more serious allegations against his 
character. He had the virtues of wu very strong 
man, and the defects of his qualities. In the heat of 


war, he sometimes lost that finer feeling which he possessed at 
other times, but he never ceased to be an honourable and 
upright gentleman. He had little tolerance for incompetence, 
but we may set against this his personal modesty and 
the patience with which he endured neglect and reproof. In 
appearance, like many daring leaders, he was refined and 
even feminine-looking, though he had a strong physique and 
was capable of extraordinary endurance. Coleridge has said 
somewhere that every great adventurer has something of the 
woman in him, and this was true of Hodson, both in appearance 
and in the curious warmth of affection he displayed towards 
his’ family and his friends, his almost finicking taste, his 
sensitiveness to moods of scene and weather, and the charm 
of his manner. He was in a high degree the Platonic 
“demonic” man, who inspires others with a kind of 
spiritual warmth, to whom fear is unknown because it is 
swallowed up in the intense eagerness with which he faces 
his problem. It is, indeed, almost ridiculous to talk of 
courage in connection with him, for to him danger was merely 
an incidental phenomenon, too trivial to be thought of for a 
moment when work was to be done. He did not seek danger 
from bravado, but from sheer ignorance of its meaning. 
“Whenever I sees Captain Hodson go out,” said an old 
Fusilier, “I always prays for him, for he is sure to be in 
danger.” Weare glad that Captain Trotter has given us in 
this compact form the life-story of a very remarkable man. 
The workmanship is good and careful, his defence of Hodson 
is convincing without being laboured, and he writes, as a 
soldier should, with a glow of admiration for great deeds. 
The book is not a character study—few studies would be more 
difficult—but a plain narrative, and the reader is given the 
essential facts, and left to elaborate the detail for himself. 
It'is,; we think, the wiser method, for to dogmatise on a 
character so intricate and mysterious as Hodson’s would have 
been more curious than helpful. 





THE GROWTH OF A SCIENCE.* 

Sir MICHAEL FosTER, whose great treatise on physiology 
has- long been the standard authority on that important 
subject in our schools of medicine, here reprints, with some 
additions, the admirable and pleasantly discursive lectures 
which he was invited to deliver at the Cooper Medical College 
in San Francisco last autumn. It may seem to many readers 
that medicine is par excellence a science in which the history 
of the past can be little more than a record of failures and 
follies. What are we to learn, it will be asked, from the 
vagaries of a Sangrado, the rhodomontades of a Paracelsus, 
or the solemn mumming of a Thomas Diafoirus? We should 
be content with the amusement that a Moliére or a Le Sage 
has contrived to extract from these types, and let their 
science “go across the night” with the same reflection that 
Dogberry advised his watchmen to form on the passing of a 
knave. Yet even the warmest advocaté of novelty may be 
convinced by the plea which Sir Michael Foster has put 
forward in his opening lecture. It is the more interesting 
because it was delivered on the very outposts of Western 
civilisation, in the city where—as Stevenson has said—the 
European of to-day may well feel like the Roman legionary 
who gazed out, twenty centuries ago, across the mysterious 
Channel to the silver cliffs and happy islands with which 
fancy could deal as it listed. Sir Michael Foster thus defends 
his preoccupation with the past :— 

“We are, all of us, even in this farthest West, even in this 
closing year of the nineteenth century, children of our fathers. 
What we are is in part only of our own making, the greater part 
of ourselves has come down to us from the past. What we 


know and what we think is not a new fountain gushing fresh 
from the barren rock of the unknown at the stroke of the rod of 








our own intellect, it is a stream which flows by us and thi 
us, fed by the far-off rivulets of long ago. As what we think? 
say to-day will mingle with and shape the thoughts of m, ™ 
the years to come, so in the opinions and views which me 
proud to hold to-day, we may, by looking back, trace tin rg 
ence of the thoughts of those who have gone before, Trt 
out how new thoughts are linked to old ones, seeing howan 
cast into the stream of knowledge leaves a streak lastin, = 
many changes of the ways of man, noting the struggles thro 
which a truth now rising to the surface, now seeming] t 


the depths, eventually swims triumphant on the flood, eg. 


perhaps the better learn to appraise our present knowledge, and 
the more rightly judge which of the thoughts of to-day is on th 
direct line of progress, carrying the truth of yesterdayon to that 
of to-morrow, and which is a mere fragment of the hour, floating 
conspicuous on the surface now, but destined soon to sink, anj 
later to be wholly forgot.” 
A remarkable illustration of the truth of this fine Passage jg 
to be found in the seventh of these lectures, which deals With 
the English school of physiology in the seventeenth century, 
and especially with their views on the process of respiration, 
It is familiar to every schoolboy who has gone in chemis 

as far as what Mr. Wells wittily calls “the Three Gases” 
that the true meaning of respiration and combustion—th 
union of the oxygen of the air with carbon in the tissues of 
the body or in a burning object—was first made clear to th 
world by Lavoisier in the troublous times of the French 
Revolution. But Sir Michael Foster reminds us that the tru 
explanation had been perceived, more than a century beforg 
Lavoisier, by John Mayow, a Cornish Fellow of All Souls, who 
was snatched away from science at the early age of thirty-five 
and so had no chance of urging his theory on the acceptanes 
of the busy world. In a little tract published in 1668 Mayow 
showed quite cogently that it was not the whole air which 
was absorbed in breathing, but only a particular part of the 
air,—the part, in fact, that we now call oxygen. He under. 
took to show “that this air which surrounds us, and which, 
since by its tenuity it escapes the sharpness of our eyes, seems 
to those who think about it to be an empty space, is impreg. 
nated with a certain universal salt of a nitro-saline natur, 
that is to say, with a vital, fiery, and in the highest degres 
fermentative spirit.” He further recognised—what was the 
essence of Lavoisier’s great discovery, and so the foundation 
of all modern chemistry—that in the process of combustion 
the “ igneo-aerial particles ” of this “ universal salt” or “fiery 
spirit” entered into combination with the substance burnt, 
Then came Stahl, with his ingenious but inaccurate theory of 
“phlogiston,” which was supposed to pervade all bodies, and 
to be expelled from them when they were burnt. Fora 
century this theory held the field, and obstructed chemical 
advance. It never occurred to any one to test Stahl’s theory 
by the simplest of all possible experiments,—that of weigh 
ing the product of every kind of combustion to see if it 
were really lighter by the loss of “phlogiston.”’ People 
contented themselves with their common knowledge that the 
residue in some cases, like the ashes of wood or tobacco, was 
obviously far lighter than the original substance, while a 
candle wholly disappeared. Yet in the book aforesaid 
Mayow had described the very experiment that convinced 
Lavoisier :—“ Nor must the following point be passed over, 
that antimonium burned by the sun’s rays (collected by a 
burning-glass) increases considerably in weight; as may be 
proved by experiment (?.e., by actual weighing). Now we can 
hardly conceive that the increase of weight of the antimonium 
arises from anything else than from the igneo-aerial particles 
inserted into it during the calcination.” In other words, a 
metal which undergoes oxidation increases in weight by the 
amount of oxygen that combines with it. There is no more 
curious instance of the useless appearance of a great dis 
covery before the world was ripe for it. “What a zigzag 
path, how unlike a straight line, is man’s progress im 
search of truth. Here is Mayow reaching a_ point . far 
ahead, and Boyle a little later had grasped the same fact; 
Stahl drags, or seems to drag, the whole world of thought 
back; and more than a hundred years afterwards, Lavoisier 
reaches the same point as Mayow. How true. it is”. (adds 
Sir Michael Foster) “that the value of a truth is not absolute; 
there is a time and a place for everything, including a new 
truth. If a discovery is made before its time, it .withers up 
barren, without progeny, as did Mayow’s.” This is a very 
suggestive remark. One cannot but wonder whether in the 
twenty-fifth century writers on the nineteenth will. really 





* Lectures on the History of Physiology during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries, By Sur M. Foster, Cambridge: University Press. ([9s.] 





speak of us in the terms that we are only.too ready to apply 
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to ourselves, 28 bold and honest seekers for all truth, or 
hether we shall be set down as careless rejectors of the 
prs of greater truths than we yet possess, or even as 
deliberate obseurantists. Those who believe in the occult 
forms of “ science ” that the psychical researchers and the 
fyith-healers and the theosophists profess to study will, of 
course, have no doubts on that head. Certainly sucha survey 
of the past as Sir Michael Foster has here taken is eminently 
apted to inculeate modesty. 

We have left ourselves little space for dealing with the 
details of his work, which are, indeed, mostly too technical for 
discussion here, although the book is written with a general 
simplicity of phrase and lucidity of exposition that should 
make it easy and instructive reading to the intelligent layman. 
he history of physiology is anything but a dry subject, even 
to those who never handled a scalpel or heard of the plethys- 
mograph. “A knowledge of the laws which govern the 
phenomena of all living things is so essentially the basis of all 
attempts to suceour, or to watch over the welfare of one set of 
beings, that the history of physiology cannot be regarded in 
any other light than as the heart or kernel of the history of 
medicine.” We may add that it should be very interesting 
even to non-medical readers to trace the steps by which 
during three centuries man slowly pressed on to a fairly 
complete knowledge of the secrets and mechanism of 
his own body. Sir Michael Foster begins with Vesalius, 
who put anatomy on the basis of first-hand investigation 
rather than of the interpretation of Galen, and so replaced 
the rule of authority in medicine by that of science. The 
second: lecture deals with Harvey and the circulation of the 
blood, and shows the origin and rise of the experimental 
method in physiology. The remaining lectures, whose 
arrangement is partly by date and partly by subject, deal 
respectively with the introduction of the new physical methods 
into the study of the human frame—the first attempt to make 
physiology, as Huxley said, a branch of engineering—with 
Malpighi and the study of gland and tissue, with Paracelsus 
and Van Helmont and the rise of physiological chemistry, 
with the study of the two great problems of respiration and 
digestion—these occupy four lectures—and with the older 
doctrines of the nervous system. The last lecture is par- 
ticularly interesting; but, indeed, we can recommend this 
admirable and suggestive book with confidence to all, laymen 
or doctors, who wish to trace the gradual growth of man’s 
knowledge of the physical basis of his life. 


ad 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SOUTHERN CROSS.’* 
Taz Borchgrevink Expedition wintered at Cape Adare, 
South Victoria Land, the ‘Southern Cross’ returning to 
Australia. Mr. Bernacchi affirms, indeed, that Wood Bay, 
considerably further south, would be a perfectly safe place 
fora ship to winter in. There is only one drawback, the possi- 
bility of the winter ice not breaking up every summer. It 
wust strike the average individual that the incessant storms 
peculiar to Polar regions constitute another drawback to 
wintering inside the Arctic Circle. The absence of sunlight 
is bad enough, weakening the heart and brain as it does, and 
depressing the spirits, and the wind prevents the taking of 
satisfactory observations, 

Some of the most interesting information collected by the 
expedition was the meteorological data, from which it appears 
that a great anti-cyclone covers the South Pole. (We should 
have said Polar Ice Cap, but of that anon.) On seventy-two 
days in the year spent at Cape Adare, 170° longitude East, 
the wind blew from the east-south-east and the south-east at 
avelocity of forty miles an hour. The Belgian Expedition, 
wintering between 87° and 95° longitude West, noticed a pre- 
valence of easterly winds, though their position south of Cape 
Horn brought them within scope of the westerly winds. The 
strongest gales, those from the south-east, were the warmest. 
There must be little doubt now that the theory of a low- 
Pressure area over the South Pole, caused by the circumpolar 
centrifugal whirl, which was supposed to pile the pressure up 
somewhere about the tropics, must be relegated to the note-books 
of the curious. The very low summer temperatures of the 
Antarctic offer an extraordinary contrast to those observed in 





* To the South Polar Regions : Taeien of 1898-1900, By Louis Bernacchi, 
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the Arctic; indeed, there is no comparison between them. 
Places as far north as 823° of latitude have a mean summer 
temperature above freezing, whereas in Victoria Land, in a 
latitude of from 60° to 65° South, the thermometer cannot rise 
to freezing point. No wonder there are no Eskimo in the 
Antarctic regions! For at a latitude in Northern regions 
wherein he would be as jolly as a sandboy, were he in the 
Southern Hemisphere he would find life unendurable. Yet 
the winter on the edge of the Antarctic land surface, South 
Victoria Land, was not cold in proportion, though occasional 
icy draughts from the interior suggested dreadful possibilities. 

We cannot believe, however, that on the interior of the Iée 
Barrier any temperatures would be found lower than those of 
the interior Greenland Ice Cap,—or the Inland Ice, as Nansen 
has so fitly called it. Such glimpses of the surface of the Ice 
Barrier as they got promised excellent sleighing, and some 
day the dash will be made. It is not to be forgotten that 
this interior gradually rose, and that if it rests upon land and 
covers some extent of the South Pole, the temperatures in the 
far interior must be cruel, knowing, as we do, the almost 
continuous anti-cyclonie conditions of the weather. 

The Great Ice Barrier astonished our author, who views it 
as simply an enormous glacier. Its stupendous size, its 
presence in the deepest soundings taken by the ‘Southern 
Cross,’ and the fact that it gives birth to the familiar flat. 
topped iceberg of the Antarctic impressed themselves upon him. 
“Tt was the most marvellous sight I had ever seen in my life; 
no words can adequately describe it,” he says. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Bernacchi would dethrone the Barrier from its -very 
highest place, for he thinks it a great glacier stretching out a 
tongue of ice into the ocean, five hundred miles long indeed, 
but perhaps not more than fifty broad.- He notes the gradual 
descent of the surface from west to east, and mentions one or. 
two glaciers which send out a tongue for’ miles into the. sea: 
Did the ice flow from south to north, he says, it would flow 
north past Cape Crozier, but the Barrier does not reach quite 
as far north as Cape Crozier. Moreover, the heavy swell from 
the south in the “ farthest south” of the ‘Southern Cross’ and 
the quantity of pack ice led- Mr. Bernacchi to infer that 
there may be open water between the Barrier and the.cir- 
cumpolar land, the shallow. sounding at their, landing-place- 
on the Ice Barrier notwithstanding; the pack ice, in his 
view, rounding the extremity of the Ice Barrier and drifting 
in the customary direction,—north-west. The soundings are 
puzzling; they seem to point to a circumpolar archipelago, 
which would satisfy most theories perhaps. Probably it is of 
very irregular extent, and merges into land. 

There is nothing unreasonable in Mr. Bernacchi’s supposi- 
tion, for, vast as is the Great Barrier, there are mountain 
ranges lofty and long enough at the Pole, and space large 
enough, to feed even the Great Ice Barrier. The lofty Parry 
Range may be only one of many. Let us recollect that the 
inroads of Antarctic explorers have scarcely penetrated much 
farther than the seventieth parallel, and that what we. do 
know points to conditions different from those at the North 
Pole. There the wind, the great currents, the still northing 
direction of migrating birds, point to a circulation of water; 
there must be some open water; whereas the anti-cyclone of 
the South Pole which seems inevitable from the evidence 
before us cannot rest on a mingling of open water and land 
and mountains; if it does, they are covered—if we may. be 
allowed the Irishism—with an ice-sheet as thick as the laws 
of pressure will allow on an ice-capped continent. 


We spoke of the laws of pressure. These forbid the 
existence of an ice-sheet of more than sixteen hundred feet. 
The ice must liquefy. The streams in the heart of glaciers, 
the pace of the Greenland glaciers, show us how fluid a vast 
thickness of it becomes. Of course this fact furnishes no 
guide to the conditions at the South Pole, except that there 
is no solid block of ice there twenty miles thick. The effect 
of pressure in liquefying ice is shown in a most extraordinary 
fashion from an observation made by Mr. Bernacchi in 
Robertson Bay. He was measuring the height of some 
imprisoned icebergs averaging a hundred feet above water. 
The sun was shining on the north face of these bergs, but the 
southern face was in the shade, and the shade temperature 
was—15° Fahr., yet there were drops of water oozing out from 
top to bottom of this face! That they could form inside 
the ice—the result of pressure—can be understood, but 
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that they should remain liquid on being released from 
pressure and coming into contact with such a low temperature 
offers another puzzle to us. But, indeed, the laws governing 
ice are not known. In this connection we may observe that 
the sea never froze to any great thickness at Cape Adare, 
remaining at from two to five feet from the beginning of May 
to December, and the temperature of the water below the 
frozen ice remained constant at 28-79 Fahr. A continual cir- 
culation of the sea is one of the most striking facts of Polar 
conditions. It was obvious from the movements of icebergs 
in the ice pack, with their relatively enormous sub- 
marine area, and in open calm weather, when they 
drifted steadily in one direction. If the sea ice increases 
at all, it is from fallen snow or from ice attaching itself 
to the under side. 


Life is abundant in the Antarctic in a limited sense; that is 
to say, it is confined to a few species of birds and animals, 
and these rarely penetrate the Antarctic Circle. The Weddell 
seal, which is very abundant, is the exception, having been 
seen as far south asthe Great Barrier. The McCormick’s skua 
and two or three of the petrels were also seen as far south as 
the Great Barrier. The most characteristic denizen of the 
Antarctic is the penguin, which keeps to the Antarctic proper. 
The arrival of the Adélie Land penguins, marching from the 
north over the ice, was an extraordinary sight. “For fourteen 
days,” says our author, “ they came in an absolutely unbroken 
continuation.” The spectacle of these quaint, upstanding 
birds with their absurdly small wings marching steadily over 
the ice towards the rookeries at Cape Adare, utterly indifferent 
to the human being, leavine a blood-stained track on the 
jagged ice from their lacerated feet, strikes the imagination 
as not the least among the marvels of instinct. The Adélie 
Land penguin is a comparatively small bird—for a penguin, 
The Emperor penguin is three and a half feet high, and 
weighs from fifty to eighty pounds ; the breeding-place of the 
Emperor penguin has not yet been found. The fascination of 
watching these curious creatures must be great, for they are 


fearless of man, and so can be observed under natural 
conditions. 

When aii is said and done, a Antarctic lacks much of the 
charm of the Arctic. Observant and oie nstakings as Mr. 
Bernacchi is, and generally well expressed as his ideas and 


theories are, he lacks that command of language, that enthu- 
siasm, Which are absolutely necessary in one who would do 
justice to the Southern ice world. The configuration of the 
coast visited by the ‘Southern Cros3” was not so interesting 
as that visited by the ‘ Belgica,’ nor did they see the same 
abundance of animal life. The ‘Belgica’ Expedition, it will 
be remembered, brought back valuable evidence as to the exist- 
enceof an Antarctic continent, a plateau reaching from Victoria 
Land to Graham Land, and as far west as the Belgians went. 


The ‘Southern Cross’ did not accomplish as much as this. 
They saw the Great Ice Barrier, and what they saw 
strengthens all other evidence as to the existence of land. An 


seen by the Belgians, being simply 

ice sheet, the irregularity of the 
coast, as compared with the shores of Ross Sea, among 
other reasons, not permitting the same gradual and even 
wearing away of the ice. Mr. Cook thought the animal life 
seen by the ‘ Belgica’ promised wealth ‘ beyond the dreams 
of avarice”’; this is certainly not the impression conveyed by 
Mr. Bernacchi. The former saw no reason why Eskimo 
should not lead a happier life in Antarctic regions than in 
Arctic. Here again there is a difference of opinion. 


But let us repeat that the Antarctic is gloomy and depress- 
ing compared with the Arctic,—there is no strange primitive 
human life, and but a very local distribution of animal life. 
The very icebergs, impressive as they are, have too much of a 
family likeness, and the scenery by all accounts has a deadly 
desolateness and a horrible similarity to what we know of 
lamar landscapes in the lunar night that is appalling. The 
uncertainty as to the extent of the Antarctic land, and the 
real nature of the ice cap and the great glacier which presents 
such an imposing wall to the navigator, are the two features 


intermittent ice wall was 
the fringe of the‘ great 
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LAMB'S SHAKESPEARE TALES By 
DR, FURNIVALL.* 


Ir was a happy thought to entrust to an eminent Shajs, 
spearian scholar this éd/tion de lure of Charles and Mary 
Lamb's Vales from Shakespeare. Dr. Furnivall’s contri}, 
tions to the book are of considerable interest. He gives an 
order for the reading of the tales which will bring out the 
development of Shakespeare's thoughts ahout human nature 
and lite-—the progress in the comedies from the surfaes 
humour of the Comedy of Errors to the “ deep purpose ani 
divine spirit of forgiveness” in The Tempest and Winte;; 
Tale ; in the tragedies from the “mere boy-and-girl loya” ¢ 
Romeo and Juliet to the greatness of Hamlet and Mache; 
(Pericles, we cannot but think, is something of an ani. 
climax). The editor has also added at the end of th 
second volume sketches of his own of the plays which 
for some reason or other, probably business consider, 
tions of space, Charles and his sister omitted. These a» 
done in a simple, unpretending way, and add decidedly, ya 
think, to the value of the hook. Only we wish that Troilus 
and Cressida had been omitted; Titus Andronicus is hanishe 
as not suitable for the audience addressed, and the othe 
drama, which, though not so horrible, is scarcely less repy). 
sive, might have been similarly treated, to the general gain 
rather than loss. Dr. Furnivall makes his unsurpassed 
Shakespearian lore of service to his readers in his gener 
introduction to the second volume. He explains the cause; 
which brought into existence the Quartos, genuine and 
spurious. As there was no copyright in those days, the 
company kept the words of the plays to themselves as long 
as possible, But the pirates were at work. They took dow 
what they could, and they bought written “parts” from 
actors who happened to he open to corruption. Thus was 
produced a very imperfect version of the play, and thi 
brought out in self-defence a genuine edition from th 





lawful proprietors. When a play was an immediate 
success a genuine Quarto was published at once, 90 4 
not to give the pirates a chance. From the plays we go 


on to the theatres in which they were acted, the descrip. 
tions being illustrated by a plan. After this we havea 
very brief and businesslike Life of Shakespeave, the cardinal 
facts being compressed into a little more than half a page, 
Finally we have about three pages into which Dr. Furnivall 
crowds a great amount of information about hoys and girls 
in Shakespeare's time. We should have said that Vol. 1 
contains an account of the Lambs, written in the severely 
repressed style in which the editor manifestly believes, 
Almost the only thing that moves him to display feeling is 
the fact that Mary Lamb’s name did not appear on the title. 
page of the early editions, though she did nearly two-thirds 
of the work. “ It may have been due to the publisher's belief 
that Charles Lamh’s name would sell more copies than Mary's.” 
“May have been” might have heenchanged toa stronger expres 
sion. Charlesin writing tofriends gavethe amplest recognition 
of his sister’s share inthe work. Itis possible, however, thatit 
was Mary's own wish. She may well have been even anxious 
to efface herself. Her name so published might have attracted 
most unwelcome attention. Mary Lamb was supposed to be 
imprisoned as a homicidal lunatic, and it might have heen 
thought indiscreet to publish her name. We must not omits 
word of appreciation for the very attractive illustrations— 
twenty plates, besides drawings in the text. The frontispiece 
of Vol. II. is an admirable photograph of Dr. Furnivall, whom 
we venture to congratulate on the appearance of this very 
handsome edition of a popular classic. 





TWO STORY-BOOKS.+ 

“LEsLIE KEITH” gives us some really good and subtle 
studies of character in this story. “Cynthia’s brother” is, to ptt 
the matter briefly, ane’er-do-weel. People and circumstance 





With Introductions and Additions 7 


. a Tales from Shakespeare. pon te 





which endow the South Pole with interest. And even 
these points are already settling down into a onstatnty 1% 
with the circumstantial evidence accumulated in the last | 
our years, 


Furnivall, M.A. Illustrated by Harold Copping. 2 vols. 
z. Pack and Sons. (22s, 6d. net.] 


f (L.) Cynthia’s Brother. By Leslie Keith. London: R.T.8. 
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combine to spoil him. He is an exceedingly naughty and 
troublesome boy, and when he comes to manhood he gets into 
trouble beside which all the early scrapes are quite insignifi- 
cant, The situation becomes serious, and has to be treated 
seriously. Tothis “Leslie Keith” is quite equal, Cynthia has 
given her heart to a very worthy wooer. 
pn himself, no one could have blamed them, But 
Archibald Colquhoun has other conceptions of a friend’s 
pn love, for the almost hopeless task of bringing back 
the wanderer to a better mind. This is worked out very 
well; the last chapter, in particular, is an excellent bit 
of work. Only one asks for what readers it is meant, 
qhether for the same as are likely to he satisfied 


with the pleasant simplicity of the early part of the | 


story. If a reader could only grow up alone with 
the characters, nothing could be more suitable. In our 
very large experience of this kind of literature we have 
often been conscious of this difficulty. There is a great 
amount of literary ability expended in the production of these 
books. The good ones among them—and these are far more 
numerous than most people would think—are really more 
pleasant to read than any but the very best of the novels of 
the day. They are more wholesome ; they do not worry us with 
insoluble problems of life; they are not bound by the con- 
yention that a good end is bad art. But they must often 
fail to find their fitting audience. We hope that Cynthia's 


If these two had let. | 
l remain-among the swines’ husks which he has | 


He puts aside all that is dear to him, his work in life | 





Brother—a title which somehow smacks of the nursery—may | 


be more fortunate. 
The other book which we have picked out to stand along 


his narrative with the Armada. The story of this great struggle 
is told at some length, and with some of the detail which is in- 
dispensable for real interest. (How curious it is to read, in the 
light of recent events ve the pay of the Yeomanry, “It is pitiful 
to have men starve after such a service.”’) The next great epoch 
of naval history was the struggle for more than twenty years 
between England and Holland. When Holland ceased to be a 
foe France took her turn as our great antagonist. Mr. Wood 
does justice to an ill-treated Admiral, Lord Torrington, who 
‘saved the country from invasion by the sacrifice of his imme- 
diate reputation.” This was in the battle off Beachy Head in 
1690. The next century was a century of naval victories and 
naval heroes. The succession ceased only becanse there was no 
one to conquer. The story of battles is followed by some interest- 
ing figures relating to prize-money. It must make a “ Navy 
man’s” mouth water to read that the ‘Active’ and ‘Favourite’ 
got from taking the Spanish treasure-ship ‘ Hermione, and that 
without striking a blow, more than half-a-m illionof money. Here 
is the list, which is good enough to give in detail :-— 


Captain ? ie eee £65,050 
Commissioned Officers 3 iia ‘a 3,004 each 
Warrant Officers 4,336 ,, 
Petty Officers... 1,806 ,, 
Seamen ‘ 485 ,, 

The ‘ Favourite’s * crew received a very smail fractionless. There 


are other interesting things in the hook, but it is needless to say 
much when the subject is of the sea, 

Of picture-hooks for younger children we may mention Darton’s 
Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.), a series of 
didactic little stories, well illustrated. All the pictures are not 
ax good as that which tempts us on the cover, but they ara 


| decidedly meritorious. 


with “ Leslie Keith’s” has no claim to subtlety of thought or | 


distinction of style. In fact, its grammar is not always irre- 
proachable; “he laid low,” Mr. Bevan says on one occasion 
when his hero was hard pressed by some pursuers. But 
it is a very favourable specimen of the tale of action. 
Mr. Bevan has chosen the subject of the year, for though the 
“Lion of Wessex” is not King Alfred himself, he is King 
Alfred’s chosen friend. We do not quite know, indeed, 
to what part of the great King’s life the story belongs. 
King he had not become, according to the teller of the 
story, for we hear of King Ethelred as late as chap. 29. 
On the other hand, we find Alfred telling his mother about 
the Danish Guthrum’s successes in East Anglia, though 
Guthrum did not appear upon the stage of English history 
before the year 875,—c.e., four years after Ethelred’s death, 
Mr. Bevan’s chronology is manifestly confused. That, how- 
ever, matters but little. Dates are easily set right, and 
setting right is not a bad help for the memory. The merit of 
the book is the art with which the action is managed. It is 
easy enough to fill a volume from heginning to end with 





fighting, but to give variety, to make the scenes of battle 
seem real, to cause the figures to stand out, as it were, to be 
tereoscopic rather than photographic, that is an art in which 
even old hands at this kind of work do not always excel. Mr. 
Bevan seems to possess it. We venture to say that few 
readers, old or young, who may take up this volume will lay | 
it down till it is finished. 


| Nister. 





For the Colours, By Herbert Hayens. (T. Nelaon and Sons. 65.) 
In the first chapter of this “ Boys’ Book of the Army” Mr, 
Hayens gives a brief sketch of British battles from Hastings 
down to the end of the War of the Roses; in the second he | 
carries us on as far as the end of the Commonwealth. After this 
we have Marlborough xnd Peterborough; in short, every great 
wat which the British nation has waged, down to this last stili 
going on in South Africa, ix briefly described. If we have a 
criticism to make on Mr. Hayens’s work, it is that he seeks to do 
toomuch. If we compare it with the masterly narratives of Mr. 
Fitcheti, we shall find that the latter has a way of seizing hold 
of characteristic details which he gives with such force that they 
remain impressed on the mind. For the Colours certainly | 
refreshes the memory; it is an excellent summary; but we 
do not carry away from it any very definite recollections. Nor | 
can we admire the style it is broken up into paragraphs— | 
two pages, taken at random, contain eighteen between them—and 
the effect is irritating——We may regard With the Flag at 
Sea, by Walter Wood (A. Constable and Co., 6s.), as a companion 
volume to that noticed above. The early history of the Navy 








trom Alfred to the Tudor period is omitted, and Mr. Wood begins ! js the principal illustrator, has a takingly humorous eacil. 


From Flayground to Pattlefield. By Frederick Harrison, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K, 3s. 6d.)—The “ playground” reminds us of Dothehoy 
Hall; Mr. Timson, chief of the “cmall academy,” is not unlike Mr. 
Squeers, and Clifford Baxter has a considerable resemblance tu 
Nicholas Nickleby. This part of the story occupies more than « 
fourth of the volume. Then we have about as much more given 
to adventures with smugglers and others in England. On 
p. 232—the total number is 382—we reach the “ battlefield ~ 
of Quatre-Bras. To this a chapter is given, and as Quatre-Bras 
is somewhat obscured by the greater glories of Waterloo, not 
without good reason. After this we have some personal advef. 
tures of our heroes, Then there is the return to England, and 
the smugglers—Mr. Harrison’s speciality seems to be smugglers— 
make another appearance. The hook is readable, but we cannot 
say that it is well constructed. 


Held to Ransom. By F.B. Forester. (T. Nelson and Sons. 5:3.) 
—A reader is not favourably impressed by this “Story of 
Spanish Brigands’’ when he finds very early in the narrative an 
uncle described as “an avuncular relative.’ There are not 
many absurdities so glaring, but there is a disposition to use two 
words when one would have sufficed. The public insists, we 
suppose, on having a certain weight and size for its money, and 
this is the way in which the demand is supplied. Mr. Forester 
ean be more businesslike. When he is engaged in describing 
action he is not so diffuse. But, asa rule, he is far too lengthy. 
His hero meditates too much, talks too much, and is, in conse- 
quence, not uafrequently tedious, 


A Dash from Diamond City. By G. Manville Fenn. (Ernest 
Ss.)—Mr. Manville I'enn always moves our admiration 
by his genius for detail. One would think from his description 
of the scene that he had spent a considerable portion of his lifein 
searching the Kaffirs employed in a diamond mine, or, at the least, 
in seeing them searched. The “ Diamond City” is, of course, 
Kimberley, and the time of the story is the siege, before, and 

‘nz, and after, The villain of the story is a diamond-stealing 
¢cvs, and a very «lever villain he is, Then thereis the carrying 
of a despatch by two Volunteers, and that is a very spirited per- 
formance. Then there are campaigning scenes. Altogether, Mr. 
Fenn has given us a most readable story, with the satisfaction, 
before we reach the end, of seeing the villain outwitted. 


The Lily Princess. By Marguerite Lloyd, (Skeffington and 
Son, 2s. 6d.)—This is one of the numerous “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” tribe, with sentiment put in the place of fun. We must 
own that the fun pleases us better, and we should think that the 
children preferred it. But for any one who has other tastes, here 
is the thing fairly well done. The Fish Crown in Dispute, by 
F. Lancaster Lucas (same publishers, 3s. 6d,), has something of 
the same character, but we are also reminded of the “ Water 
Bubies.” The pictures are above the average. Mr. Stoney, who 














‘by S. H. Hamer, illustrated by Harry B. Neilson (Cassell and Co, 
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The Boys’ Odyssey. By Walter C. Perry. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—This is a pretty book; the story is well told, though there 
might be improvements. Our chief objection is to the mixing 
of Homeric and post-Homeric legends. The latter are often pic- 
turesque, but they diminish, on the whole, the Homeric dignity. 
‘Thetis dipping the infant Achilles in the Styx is an instance. As 
a matter of fact, this contradicts Homer, for Asteropseus actually 
wounds the hero; manifestly he is conscious that he is as much 
open to death in battle as are other men. We notice one or two 
points which might be amended. Nausicaa, for instance, had 
her maidens in the chariot with her as she went. For politeness’ 
sake, as she came back, the maidens went on foot with the guest. 
“ Her attendants followed,’ Mr. Perry has it. (The mules ¢é¢pov 
airy, ov« otnv.) Nausicaa, again,- did not throw the ball “at” 
one of her attendants. She threw it to her. The other action 
would have been scarcely dignified, an eminently Homeric quality. 
* Rich in cowncil’’ must be an error of the press. “Now I ordain 
an escort for thee on a certain day” does not clearly express that 
the King means to send him home. The déu« which the Queen 
bids her maidens place in the hall for the strangers were not 
“bedsteads.” The bedsteads of heroic times were very solid 
affairs. They were mattresses, put down for the occasion, as 
they might be now; in the plural, too, because, just as now, two 
would be more comfortable than one. 


For the Faith, By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
3s. 6d.)—This “ Story of the Young Pioneers of the Reformation at 
Oxford” is told with a moderation and a breadth of view which 
are not very often found in fiction of this kind. Mrs. Everett- 
Green, however, isa genuine student of history ; she has her pre- 
possessions, but she can look all round a subject. These are not 
exactly the themes which we would choose for books of this 
kind, bat if they are to be treated they could not easily be put 
into better hands. 


The Queen’s Shilling. By Geraldine Glasgow. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 1s.)—We do not care for the domestic tragedy which 
sends the hero to the recruiting sergeant. Doubtless incon- 
venient codicils have been thrown into the fire, but we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that “ Aunt Louisa” was the woman 
todosuchathing. But when Martin is lodged in the barracks 
he becomes interesting. There is fighting, of course, and we are 
glad to be taken, for a change, to the Soudan rather than to South 
Africa, 


One Woman’s Work. By Annette Lyster. (S.P.C.K. 2s.)— 
This is a very forcibly drawn picture of a determined, high- 
spirited woman, dominated by a sense of duty. Her husband 
deserts her, and she sets herself with great courage to provide for 
her children, not content with making a livelihood for them, but 
determined-to raise them to a higher social plane. Her husband 
comes back, a wreck in health and strength; she sees that the 
future of the children is assured, and she goes back to him, 
leaving a position of ease and independence to work for and tend 
him. It is a really striking book in its way, not only far more 
wholesome but far more readable than the average novel. 


Mooswa. By W. A. Fraser. (C. Arthur Pearson. 63.)— 
“ Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries” is the full title of the 
book. The “Boundaries” creatures are some seventeen wild 
creatures, from the black fox, whois king, ‘ Mooswa,’ the elk, 


1s, 6d.), may be commended without reserve.—So may 
Ditties (C. A. Pearson), Mr. Alfred Scott-Gatty Contributing the 
words and the music, and Mr. Alex. J. S. Scott-Gatty the illustra, 
tions. 


Of the annual volumes of magazines intended for youno 
readers we have the usual abundant supply. It is really impos. 
sible, even if it were a thing to he desired, to discriminate or make 
comparisons between them. Generally, we may say that there js 
a really surprising excellence in both the reading and the 
pictures. Happy, possibly too happy, children of to-day, when 
we compare their abundance with the very scanty measure ¢ 
entertainment that was dealt out to their predecessors of sixty 
yearsago! From the Religious Tract Society we have Light jy 
the Home, with its more distinctly religious purpose (as shown by 
its Scripture exercises, texts arranged for each day, &c.); The 
Child’s Companion, for elder children; and Our Little Doi: 
intended, as its title indicates, for the younger. From the 
Sunday School Union we have The Child’s Own Magazine, very 
good in its way; but why not only prizes, possible unavoidable, 
but also photographs of the prize-winners? Messrs. Clarke send 
us The Rosebud Annual (4s.), an old friend—we see this volume jy 
the twenty-first—and as good as ever, with its unfailing fun. Th 
cat is evidently a prime favourite with those who wield pen and 
pencil for the Rosebud, and they do that delightful animal justice, 
From Messrs. Cassell and Co. we have received Little Fotks, for 
older, and Tiny Tots, for younger children, both good in their way, 
We: mention separately Friendly Greetings (R.T.S.), as intended 
for older readers, a very serviceable magazine with specially. good 
coloured illustrations. 


Old King Cole, Edited by J. M. Gibbon. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. (J.M. Dent and Co. 4s, 6d. net.)—Old King 
Cole had, we all know, “fiddlers three.” It is not so generally 
known that one of these was a German, another a Scotsman, that 
the third came from Russia, and that all of them could tell 
stories as well as fiddle. The Brothers Grimm seem to hare 
known them, and Queen Scheherezade and Dean Swift, and even 
Shakespeare. Here we have some of the tales that they used to 
tell set out to further advantage by a humorous and fanciful 
pencil, : 

When the World was Young. By Lafayette McLaws. (Con 
stable and Co. 6s.)—The story opens with a striking scene, 
Colonel Huguenin and Captain Middleton (who tells the story) 
are bound to the stake, to be tortured to death by the Red 
Indians. Captain Middleton throws himself into the river and 
escapes. Theaction is not kept up to this pitch of animation. In 
fact, it grows a little too solemn in style. But the author gives 
us plenty of harrowing situations. What with Indians 
Spaniards, and buccaneers, the hero and his friends have » lively 
time. The illustrations are good, but the artist has made % 
handsome a young man out cf Mademoiselle Antoinette Huguenia 
that we are not a little disappointed when we see her in feminine 
array.——With Redskins on the War-Path, by &. Walkey (Cassell 
and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a story of the great struggle for the.New 
World that was fought out between France and England, and 
culminates when Marquette and Deerfoot, marked as Chief of the 
Five Nations by possession of the white tomahawk, meet, and 
the Chief declares for the English. Mr. Walkey should bea 
little more careful of his English. Woods can hardly be said to 


a trusted councillor, down to ‘Pisen,’ the lynx. The political | “ palpitate” with the “springy tread” of Indian braves. “It 


question which agitates them is what is to be done with a 
human boy, Rod by name. Rod is son to a trapper, a parentage 
not exactly in his favour, but he has shown himself kindly dis- 
posed to the animals, and they resolve to help him in his need, for 
he is in great danger of death by hunger. They have long con- 
fabulations, much enlivened by the sharp tongue of the jay. 
Others, too, have a gift of saying smart things, and the talk is 
distinctly lively. The story is excellently managed, especially 
in the introduction of the human element. Finally, we have the 
satisfaction of seeing the boy carried off to a place of safety, | 
* Mooswa’ himself contentedly drawing the sledge on which he is | 
laid. 


The Rainbow Garden, by Gratiana Chantes (R. Brimley John- 
son, 5s, net), is a pretty volume of little sketches from life, done 
by pen and pencil. . Possibly there is just a little tendency for 
sentiment to run into the sentimental, but there are good things 
to read and good things to look at. Fairy Tales from the 
Swedish of Baron G. Djurklou, translated by H. L. Braekstad 
(W. Heinemann, 3s. 6d.), may be commended on the whole, but 
such a story as “ Katie Grey” would have been better away. 
In Scandinavian literature there is too often a strain of this 
unwholesome kind. Surely in a book meant for children it 
might have been removed with advantage.——Topsy-Turvy Tales, 











was apparent that he had dined” is an ambiguous phrase to use 
of a great soldier, whose name we need not mention. OF course, 
our author means nothing sinister, but, as we have said, he 
should be careful. 

The Would-be-Goods, By E. Nesbit. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63) 
—We strongly recommend this as a book to be read; at the 
same time, we would suggest that it should be read piece by 
piece. One wearies of the monotonous mischief into which these 
children get, though it is described with plenty of fun, and with 
a judicious admixture of boys’ slang,—a tongue in which, for 
instance, you do not say “ eaten” but “ wolfed.” But dip into the 
book anywhere, read a chapter, by preference aloud, and. it will 
he found invariably entertaining. ‘The Beavers” would not be 
a bad specimen to begin with, but indeed you coull hardly go 
wrong. : 

We are glad to see a new edition of Forest Outlaws, by the Rev. 
F. Gilliat (Seeley and Co., 5s.) It will be remembered that St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, one of the most picturesque characters 
mediwval Church history, plays a part in the story. Happily, 
much is known about St. Hugh, thanks to the chaplains wh 
wrote biographies of him, and Mr. Gilliat has bad plenty af 
material at his disposal. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND. 


Life in Scotland a Hundred Years Ago. By James Murray, M.A. 
(Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 63.)—The Last Jacobite Rising, 
1745. Edited by C. Sanford Terry. “Scottish History from Con- 
temporary Sources.” (D. Nutt. 3s.)—In the year 1790 Sir John 
Sinclair of Caithness conceived the idea of getting every 
minister in Scotland to write an account of his parish, and in 
1799 the twenty-first and concluding volume of the Statistical 
Account was given to the world. The work has ever since been a 
mine of information for the antiquary and the historian of 
manners, and Mr. Murray has done well in publishing a series of 
the most interesting extracts. The work has been skilfully 
performed, and it is a connected narrative of a curious old-world 


Scotland which he furnishes for us, with references to the | 


different parishes to assure us of his good faith, The first thing 
which impresses the reader is the high level of attainments 
shown by the Scots country ministers. Most of them quote the 
classics aptly, and with taste; many are keen antiquarians, and 
more than one has a humourist’s eye for the oddities ‘of his 
parish. Rural Scotland was miserably poor, but there was much 
thrift, and even education, in the peasantry. The minister of 
Crieff loses all patience with the growth of tea-drinking 
among his flock, “bewitched by the mollifying influences of an 
enfeebling potion,” and sighs for the old days of small-beer. 
The minister of Mortlach classes it with whisky-drinking 
as a sign of a degenerate age. In Perthshire the use of 
tcbacco is excessive, “especially among the female sex. There 
ia scarcely a young woman by the time she has been taught 
to spin but has also learned to smoke.” It is very in- 
teresting to note the growth of more liberal views on the subject 
of “promiscuous dancing,” card-playing, and shaving on the 
Sabbath, as contained in Dr. Carlyle’s account of Inveresk. Ap- 
parently at one time Christmas was the great Scots festival, and 
not New Year, as itis to-day. There is an account of an extra. 
ordinary kind of football played on Shrove Tuesday at Scone, in 
which one can discern the first rude beginning of the Rugby game. 
It was a violent game, whence the proverb, “ All is fair at the 
ball of Scone.” The fishwives at Inveresk played at golf and 
football, which must have been worth seeing. But much the 
most interesting note on sports is the account of the Beltane 
festival at Callander, which is unfortunately too long to quote. 
The minister of Gretna Green is naturally extremely annoyed at 
the unhallowed marriages in his parish, while a Shetland 
minister’s grievance is that his people believe in the efficacy 
of sacred springs, “‘as if pure water could ever be beneficial.” 
The best stories are, of course, connected with the Kirk. We 
have the Rev. Aeneas Sage, who visited his flock girt with a 
claymore and reproved their irregularities in single combat. 
By this means, says the narrator, “he struck terror into vice.” 
There is a story from Carluke, unfortunately unquotable, which 
is the most curious commentary on a well-known religious dogma. 
One minister laments that “the vulgar read nothing but 
books on religious subjects.” Sunday drinking was a great 
institution, and after divine service the Drunken Bell was rung 
to call the people from the alehouses. The minister of Loch- 
carron drops into occasional verse; which has the merit of naked 
truth: © 
‘* We have not fine materials, 
And our account is plain ; 


Our lands and purling streams are good, 
But we have too much rain.” 


Altogether, Mr. Murray has given us a most interesting book,— 
% treasury of good stories, and a vivid picture of an elder 
Seotland.—Mr. Terry, in the admirable fashion of Mr. Nutt’s 
series, prints extracts from contemporary writers which give a 
complete picture of the various acts in the drama of the ’45. He 
has also added a copious bibliography. ‘The Culloden papers, 
Murray of Broughton’s ‘* Memorials,” the Lockhart papers, the 
“Lyon in Mourning,” and Home’s history are some of the 
sources he has drawn upon. There are few finer tales known to 


us than the account of Prince Charles’s wanderings in the | 


western islands froma the “ Lyon in Mourning.” Both sides are 
represented among the historians, for Home was a Whig, and 
Maxwell and the Chevalier Johnstons were of the straitest sect of 
the Jacobites. The melancholy story of the futile Rising is best 
read thus in the plain narratives of the actors, for modern 


sentiment, however pretty and appropriate, mars the dramatic | 


simplicity of the events. Mr. Lang has written a fine book on 
the chief figure, but he will not disinherit the “Lyon in 
Mourning.” 





HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion. By R. Osgood Mason. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 63.)—Hypnotism and its allied phenomena are 
only nowadays beginning to be treated in a rational manner, 
From the days of Apollonius of Tyana and the Witch of Endor 
they have been vaguely known to empirics, who utilised them in 
order to mystify and amaze the inquirer, but only within the 
last century have they become the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion. Dr. Osgood Mason, who is a well-known American student 
of this interesting field, and has already given us a very 
valuable book on “ Telepathy and the Subliminal Self,” now 
describes the attempts which have been made by himself and 
| others to use “Hypnotism and Suggestion in Therapeutics, 
| Education, and Reform.” Many of the cases which he describes 
| are truly marvellous, and would be incredible if they were 
not recorded as having occurred in the practice of a trust- 
| worthy physician, who is a Fellow of the New York Academy 
| of Medicine and a valued contributor to the leading medical 

journals of the United States. Yet the principle to which 

they can all be reduced is simple, if not elementary. ‘“ The 
| one important contribution which hypnotism has made to 
a rational system of therapeutics is its full demonstra- 
tion of the influence of the mind over the various organs and 
functions of the body.” Inasense this has always been per- 
ceived; from the dawn of medicine it has been known that men 
could frighten themselves into many diseases, and that the mens 
sana was an important condition towards the preservation of the 
corpus sanum. But the researches of the last half-century have 
gone far beyond this elementary truth. “It may here be fairly 
asked,” writes Dr. Mason,“ Has it been definitely established, 
by experiments thoroughly carried out, that the mind can 
control physical, physiological processes in the body—the process, 
for instance, of digestion or lactation? Can it cause a blister 
to be raised upon sound and healthy skin without the 
application of any irritant or any medicinal substance whatever ? 
These are test examples, and they have all been successfully 
carried out under the supervision of perfectly honest and compe- 
tent witnesses, many of them under my own observation and 
treatment. . A principle, then, is here established. The mind can 
be so concentrated upon a physiological process as to stimulate 
that process to unusual activity, so as to produce curative effects, 
and even to superabundant activity, so as to produce pathological 
effects or disease.” There is nothing in the least “super- 
natural” in this fact, which helps us to understand such 
phenomena as the production of the stigmata in a religious 
enthusiast like St. Francis, or the power of certain Indians to 
inhibit the vital functions and simulate, or even produce, death 
itself by a mere effort of will. Dr. Mason, in the interesting book 
now before us, shows, by a selection of cases from his own 
practice, how this principle of the mind’s power over the body 
may be utilised in the cure of many purely physical ailments, 
He goes farther, and shows how hypnotism and suggestion may 
be used in education and reform. Their importance in this 
sphere can hardly be overrated. “ When one views the number of 
children brought into the world with imperfect mental organisa- 
tions and vicious tendencies, and sees how little impression in 
general is made upon them by the ordinary and even the special 
processes of education, it is of interest to inquire if there are no 
other methods by which these deficiencies may in a measure be 
remedied, and the vicious tendencies eradicated.” Hypnotism 
and suggestion present themselves as the basis of such a method 
of treatment. Dr. Mason gives some cases in which he has pro- 
duced a truly wonderful result by their use. We shall quote one, 
not as hy any means the most remarkable, but as the shortest :— 





“A little boy, seven years of age, was a most unhappy coward, 
—afraid of the slightest pain, and a coward and cry-baby among 
his playmates. He had some siight disease of the scalp, which it 
was necessary to treat, but he would cry and run away the 
moment I entered the room. After one or two unhappy 
and only partially successful attompts at treatment, I decided 
to try suggestion. Placing him in a chair opposite me, 
I took his face and head firmly between my hands, and putting 
my face near his I commanded him to look steadily in my eyes. 
It was very difficult to secure his attention, but having succeeded 
[ soothed him with passes aud light touches until his eyelids 
drooped ; he was perfectly quiet, subjective, and sleepy, but not 
asleep. I then suggested that he would no longer be a crying, 
whimpering coward, but a strong, brave boy; that he would take 
| his treatment without fear, and that he would stand up sturdily 
| for his rights among his playfellows. This was repeated over and 
| over, gently, but firmly; he all the while remaining passive and 
| sleepy, and apparently taking no notice whatever of my sugges- 
| tions. The next time I called he was shy, but not troublesome, 
| and with two or three repetitions of the suggestions he came 
| promptly and bravely to his treatment. I was also informed that 
| the ehunge in his manner among his playmates was equally 
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marked ; certainly all cringing and cowardly manner had dis- 
appeared, and he seemed self-reliant and happy.” 


A number of such cases go far to shake any scepticism as to the 
powers of suggestion,—which, of course, has always been un- 
consciously employed, more or Jess, in all successful schemes of 
education. Dr. Mason points out with truth that its possibilities, 
when it is scientifically handled, are only just dawning on the 
world. We can strongly recommend his very instructive and— 
to the outsider—truly amazing book to the careful study of all 
who are concerned with the education and moral training of 
minds below the average in intelligence or self-control. Dr. 
Mason writes sensibly and shrewdly, as well as with wide know- 
ledge; nothing better has been said of Christian Science, for 
instance, than the remarks to be found in his first chapter. 





FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE. 


From the Heart of the Rose. By Helen Milman (Mrs, Cald- 
well Crofton). (J. Lane. 5s.)—To leisurely people, living out 
of the swim—and to such more particularly Mrs. Crofton 
always addresses herself—this little book of scattered thoughts, 
some borrowed and some original, will be all the more ac- 
ceptable for coming in November, for November is the month in 
which quiet souls—not hurried along by the torrent of up-to- 
dateness—having settled their Michaelmas accounts, begin to 
think of Christmas and Christmas presents, and to read the 
hooks they will by and by be giving to their friends. And Mrs, 
Crofton is one of the writers who have the knack of turning out 
just the sort of book that is nice to give—and to receive. Her 
books are always pretty inside and out. They are individual and 
genuine; the outcome of real feeling and personal observation. 
‘They speak to us in the voice of a friend, and tells us trifles 
perhaps, but trifles of pleasant savour and wholesome suggestion, 
The contents of this year’s volume are more than usually mis- 
cellaneous. Besides some charming studies of bird and flower 


life—the kind of work that has made the writer most widely known | 


heretofore—there are odds and ends of all sorts of matter and in 
ai great many manners. lor, as is explained in a graceful preface, 
ti:¢ thought one day struck “Monica” that it was selfish to keep 
her correspondence to herself. What gave her so much pleasure 
that she could not tear herself from it, even to attend to “the 
heir of all the ages” playing in the *‘ Garden of Peace,” and 
calling to her for sympathy, must give pleasure to others also. 
So she resolved to fill up her book with her friends’ letters 
to her, and some of her letters to them,—taking care, how- 
ever, to blot names and blunt betraying allusions. Some of the 
letters are from nephews “at the front,” full of grim experience 
won in field and hospital. Others are to the same nephews, 
telling them of the doings at home. “Corinna” contributes some 
very lively epistles. She is one of those invaluable correspondents 
to whom “things happen.” A war-balloon came down in the 
tield just across the road while she was having luncheon. 
“ Sappers”” galore came to look for the balloon, and having found 
it, pitched their tent in the field, and for the whole of one 
glorious summer evening the village girls had aerial trips for 
love, being gallantly handed in and ont of the cradle by a 
sergeant of Royal Engineers. When the “ Colonel of all balloons” 
arrived next day he said ‘women should never go in balloons,” 
but the mischief was done, and nobody told. Corinna writes 
also about impromptu garden-parties where everything is de- 
lightful, and cookless luncheons where everything is heroic; 
about burglars, babies, husbands, and many other things. Some 
of Monica’s own letters strike a graver chord. There is one to 
“a girl who thinks she is in love,” and wants to be told whether 
she really isso. “My dear,” says Monica, “how can I possibly 
tell you whether you love the man or not? Are you ready to 
give up everything, casting aside the fallacy of the moment that 
he will give up everything to you? Are you ready to be an 
angel in the honse, a maid-of-all-work, and—a good-tempered 
woman? But seriously, you can’t be in love if you can pause to 
put the question down in black and white.” In another letter 
“to a girl who longs to publish a book” she writes: ‘‘ My advice 
will ever be that we women must think, and we must. pray, hefore 
we put pen to paper.” And in another parti of the same letter 
she gives a little bit of personal experience. A friend once said 
to her, “‘ You are on the side of the angels.’ ‘It made me feel 
utterly humble, but | have never forgotten it, and I use her 
words as a test to all I write.’ There is a paper full of 
interesting reminiscences of some hours spent in Mr. Watts’s 


studio. There is a letter from Mrs. Ritchie telling how 
Thackeray wrote his books. ‘He was always careful, 
his manuscript was always crderly. His writing was never 


casual, but always intended. 1 can never remember seeing 








Ta 
him writing out of doors, or scribbling hasty notes upon 
scraps of paper. What I think I must have told you was that { 
remember hearing him say that he used to wonder when he looked 
t the sheet of blank paper how it was to get filled, and where it 
was to come from, and yet that he knew that in due time the 
writing would be there before him.” Two letters of Gilbert 
White fill one chapter. Others from Linnell, Catherine Blake, 
Farren the actor, make up another. Altogether it is an almost 
infinite variety of matter and manner that Mrs. Crofton gives ug 
‘from the Heart of the Rose,” and there is charm in variety, But 
the most exquisite things in the book are her own little out-of. 
door sketches, such as “A Garden in June” and “A Riyap 
Walk.” 








GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


Glories of Spain. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. With 
85 Illustrations. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Charles Wood, as a writer, belongs distinctly to the romantic 
school. A perusal of his pages carries us back to G. Borrow, the 
Hardmans, and to the days when Maga was a power in the land. 
The keynote is struck at Narbonne, before the writer even enters 
Spain, “On such summer nights the Allée des Soupirs is the 
favourite walk of the people. Whence its sad romantic name? 
Has it seen many sorrows? Do ghosts of the past haunt it with 
long-drawn sighs? Has it more than its share of Abélards and 
Héloises, Romeos and Juliets? Has some sorrowful Atala been 
borne under its branches to a desert grave, some Dante mourned 
here his lost Beatrice, some Petrarch his Laura?” And this 
note is maintained throughout. Mr. Wood has a special weak. 
ness for the clergy ; for priests, nuns, organists, and sacristans, 
as well as for Cathedrals and ecclesiastical architecture. This is 
not out of place in Spain, where the Church bulks so largely, 
But besides this he must possess what Americans term a mag. 
netic personality. ‘Two priests and a nun confess to him in 
Gerona, a priest in Barcelona, another in Montserrat, one in 
‘'arragona, and one in Valencia, All are most excellent men, not 
in the least bigoted, but rather with half-veiled Protestant 
tendencies ; all have had love affairs in earlier life, most of them 
have been married, but there is nothing in the least improper 
about them. Nearly all of what may be called guide-book infor. 
mation is cleverly introduced in the narrative of enthusiastic 
organists and sacristans; itis only when Monseigneur Delormais 
fills pages with the account of his travels in despair, when 
he shoots tigers in North America and lions in India, that our 
lips involuntarily frame the syllables “ padding.” At times 
history is somewhat freely handled, as when Constantine is said 
to have been murdered at Maxentius by Elne, instead of Constans 
by Magnentius, and when Saint Isabel of Portugal at Zaragoza 
is confused with her great-aunt, Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Cneidos Scipio is probably a printer's blunder. The history 
generally is fairly correct; but not quite so the few Spanish 
words quoted; and unless these faults are due to the printer 
only, the long and fluent conversations carried on with Spaniards 
of all conditions and ranks approach the miraculous. There is 
nothing to show that any other language than Spanish is spoken 
in Catalonia. We have also the inevitable companion, the 
butt of the author’s wit; known only by his initials, ‘‘ H. C.,” a 
susceptible poet, who falls into momentary love with every fair 
one whom he meets. All is rose-coloured; the travellers move 
about in a world of sentiment; like beneficent genii, healing 
heart sorrows, and relieving material wants by timely and most 
appropriate presents. As the text belongs to the romantic, so 
do the illustrations to the impressionist school. The former is 
well done; but we assign a higher value to the latter. Whether 
the text is written up to the engravings, or whether the illustra- 
tions were made to illustrate the text, we do not  rashly deter- 
mine. They are mostly taken from photographs, and are due 
originally to a skilful use of the kodak. If not of much practical 
value to the architect and the archwologist, they are full of 
suggestion to the esthetic amateur. The impression of move- 
ment in the crowds is admirably rendered. Now and then an 
almost too ambitious attempt is made to give the effects of 
twilight and of darkness in the interiors; but on the whole they 
are very pleasing. The book is one to be commended as distinctly 
good in its own style. “Glories of Aragon’’ would have been 4 
more appropriate title than Glories of Spain. All the towns 
described, Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Valencia, Zaragoza, and 
the others, are in the old dominion. The history of Aragon, though 
less generally known, is not one whit less romantic than that ot 
Castille, and the other Spains. The book is well calculated to 
kindle enthusiasm in youthful readers, and to recall pleasant 
memories to their elders. 
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THREE SHAKESPEARES. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. (Constableand Co. Twenty 
volumes; 2s. Gd. net each volume; per set, £2 10s,)—Messrs. 
Constable have provided an excellent form and shape for their 
twenty-volume edition of Shakespeare,—the only one of the three 
editions before us which has been issued complete, Paper and 
print are all that can be desired, and probably there are many 
people who would not agree with the present writer that Shake- 
speare is none the better for coloured illustrations, however 
artistic some of these may be. The plan of the edition is the 
printing of two plays in each volume, and a glossary is placed at 
the end of each play. These handsome, readable, and yet easily 
handled volumes will make an excellent Christmas present, and 
the coloured frontispiece, whether in or out of place, in facr will 
always give a special and original character to the edition. 

Shakespeare. Edited by W.E. Henley. “The Edinburgh Folio.” 
Vol. 1, Part i. (Grant Richards, £10. Ins. parts, Can only 
na obtained complete.)-—-Mr. Grant Richards is preparing a great 
pleasure for bibliophiles in ‘The Edinburgh Folio” of Shake. 
speare, of which Mr. Henley has undertaken the editor- 
ship. The form chosen is that of a folio, issued in forty 
parts, each part consisting of one play. The whole will be paged 
so as to be hound in ten volumes, but the luxurious lover of his 
library will undoubtedly bind the parts separately, and so enjoy 
reading his Shakespeare in slim, long, light volumes, of which 
the print and paper are a real delight to the eye. The frontis 
piece is the portrait of Shakespeare engraved by Martin 
Droeshout for the first folio, Nine more contemporary portraits 
are to form the frontispieces to the remaining nine volumes, It 
is difficult for the lover of Shakespeare and the lover of books to 
curb his enthusiasm at the thought of this delightful issue. ‘To 


possess Shakespeare in an edition which, whilst satisfying the | 


ysthetic sense, is yet entirely “‘ comfortable” to read, is indeed a 
pleasure. Butit is a pleasure which will only be enjoyed hy 
people who bind their * Edin’ynrgh Folio” in its thin original 
parts, The ten-volume plan suggested by Mr. Grant Richards 
will be too bulky for really luxurious reading. 

The Windsor Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes, by Heary N. 
Hudson, LL.D, (T.C. and E.C. Jack. 23. net a volume, about 
torty volumes, eight ready.)—The third of the series of new Shake- 
speares is a pleasant little edition called The Windsor Siatespeare, 
which adopts the plan, advocated above, of single-play volumes 


The only objection to this edition is that the notes are printed at | 


the bottem of each pase. This plan, though perhaps interesting 
to the Shakespeare student, is exasperating to the Shakespeare 
teader who desires that nothing shall come hetwixt him and his 
suthor: otherwice the issue is thoroughly pleasant tu read. 





THE OLDEST CIVILISATION OF GREECE. 


The Oldest Civilisation of Greece. By H.R. Hall, M.A. (David 





Nutt. 15s.)—Mr. Hall’s position in the British Museum enables | 
him to speak authoritatively on the connection between the | 
civilisation of Mycenaean Greece and that of Egypt and the East, | 


He holds the view that the Mycenaean cultnie is “not merely 
the forerunner, but the immediate and direct ancestor of the 
culture of later Greece.”” The Achaean rulers of the great: king- 
doms of Tiryns, Argos-Mycenae, and pre-Dorian Laconia sue- 


| beverages. 


owed their greatness to the mixture. Mr. Hall’s theory certainly 
explains the fact that the (treeks of history were physically a 
Southern race, with but little trace of the Achaean fairness of 
which Homer sings, for it is easy to suppose that while the fair 
Hellenes imposed their speech on the Pelasgians, and were 
perhaps responsible for the inception of the civilisation of Hellas, 
they were never much more than an aristocracy, and were 
gradually absorbed. Is it not possible that they brought with 
them from the North a culture akin to that of Iceland and Scan- 
dinavia, and that this culture, coming into contact with the rudi- 
mentary civilisation of the Pelasgi, coalesced with it, and pro- 
duced the high civilisation of Mycenae? Mr. Hall’s book is 
admirably illustrated, and should be very useful to the advanced 
student of Greek and early Hellenistic antiquities. 








BRITISH “GOTHENBURG” EXPERIMENTS AND PUBLIC- 
HOUSE TRUSTS. 

British “ Qothenburg” Experiments and PubliceHouse Trusts. 
3y Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s, 6d.)—This useful and interesting little book 
begins by setting forth the principles to which, in the 
opinion of the writers, social efforts of the Gothenburg type 
must conform if they are to achieve any important measure 
of suecess; and proceeds to examine in that light the various 
experiments which have been for some time in operation, and 
those now being started, in the United Kingdom. The former 
include, as perhaps first in order of date, the ‘ Boar’s Head 
Inn’ at Hampton Lucy, Warwickshire, run for nearly a quarter of 
a century with good results in that village by Mr. Mordaunt, the 
rector of the parish; the public-houses under the management 
of the People’s Refreshment-House Association, of which the 
Bishop of Chester is president, and of the Grayshott and Dis- 
trict Refreshment, Association, of which Sir Frederick Pollock is 
president; the canteens connected with the waterworks in con- 
struction by the Birmingham and Harrogate Corporations 
respectively ; several public-honses under public management in 
Scotland, and a beginning in that kind made a few months ago in 
Ulster. Some thirty page: are given to the operations of the Bishop 
of Chester’s Association, three typical examples being described 
in detail. A somewhat longer chapter deals with the local 
Public-House Trust Companies, with the initiation of which, 
during the present year, Lord Grey’s mame is specially asso- 
ciated, Speaking broadly, it may be said that ail these 
efforts receive, im respect of their spirit and general aims. 
the cordial sympathy ci Mv. Eowntree and Mr. Sherwell. 
Their view, however, of the value of the work done, or likely to 
be done, varies with the measure of its accordance with the 
standards of sound public management of the liquor traffic 
stated as the conclusions of their elaborate and valuable joint 
treatize on the Temperance Problem. In particular, they 
insist on the importance of applying the profits from the sale of 
liquor principally, if not entirely, to the provision of facilities 
for wholesome social pleasure, and other rational recreations, 
which may serve as counter-attractions to those of alcoholic 
There, we should think, they are in principle quite 
right, but we cannot quite follow them in the aversion they 
repeatedly express to the hestowal of any attractions in the way 


| of games, or even, if we understand them rightly, of newspapers, 


cumbed in about the twelfth century to the Dorian invaders ; but | 
their civilisation survived in « slightly debased form in lonia | 
and the Aegean Islands, and tiie numerous traces of its survival | 


enable us to bridge over the gap between Mycenae and the 
renascent art of the seventh and eighth centuries B.C’. Between 
the Dorian invasion and the last-named date the rude geo- 
metrical art of the Dipylon had asserted itself in Greece, and 
this art, with the mixad culture of Phoenicia, exercised a strongly 
modifyine inflnence on the later Mycenaean culture of the 
Aegean, which eventually re-established itself in Continental 
(Greece. Of the Pelasgian forerunners of the Achaeans Mr. Hall 
has much to say. He considers them to have been neither Aryan 
tor Semitic, but members of a group of races which inhabited 
Asia Minor and Armenia in historical times. The character of 
the languages of the Lycian and Carian inscriptions, and the 
cceurrence of curious place names—eg., Tiryns, Arne, and a 
number of names ending in “nda” and “ ssus” which are found 
throughout Greece—make it highly probable that a large number 
of the Pelasgian tribes, with the primitive inhabitants of Crete, 
belonged to this stock. About 2000 B.C. the Hellenes, chieg 
among whom were ths Achaeans, came into (ireece from the 
North, and imposed their rule, and eventually their language, on 
the primitive inhabitants, who were by no means barbarians, as 
isshown by pre-Mycenaean remains. The Hellenes of history were 
then like other great nations, a mixed race,and in all probability 





upon public-houses, however well managed, and especially on 
those parts of them in which liquor is to be consumed. Py all 
means have games and papers elsewhere too, so that those who 
have been brought up as teetotaler: may not be tempted to begin 
drinking. But for a long time to come the majority of English 
people will take their alcohol in some form, and we doubt whether 
its amount will be diminished by the rigid exclusion of anything 
in the shape of mental comfort from the scene of its consumption. 








THE BELUCHISTAN FRONTIER. 


The Forward Policy and its Results. By Richard Isaa: Bruce, 
C.LE. (Longmans and Co. 15s.)—In these Memoirs which Mr. 
Bruce has published of his thirty-five years’ work among the 
tribes of the North-West Frontier of India there is more than a 
record of border warfare. Theauthor wasa friend and a devoted 
admirer of the maker of Beluchistan, Sir Robert Sandeman, and 
the book is as much a defence of the system which he inaugurated 
as a narrative of events. The old condition of affairs on the 
frontier was that British territory came to an end at a certain 
line, beyond which lay an unknown land where no European’s 
life was safe, inhabited by tribes who robbed and raided, and 
occasionally, when their doings became outrageous, suffered the 
slight punishment of a British punitive expedition. The theory 


used to defend this state of matters was Lawrence’s doctrine of 
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the “ close frontier” defended by a line of stations. If we once 
interfered, it was maintained, in tribal affairs, we should land 
ourselves in unending difficulties. The Forward policy, which 
Sandeman pursued, and of which Lord Roberts’s speech in the 
House of Lords in 1898 contains the best statement, was to 
strengthen and consolidate our frontier up to the boundary 
of Afghanistan, not by destroying tribal government, but 
by supervising and protecting the chiefs who attempted to 
replace anarchy by an orderly government. -Events have com- 
pelled us to this change of tactics. And this great protected belt of 
territory is not only to be a defence, but it is to form a recruit- 
ing ground for our Indian Army. The old picturesque idea of 
the simple hillmen, happy in their freedom, is out-of-date, and 
its place has been taken by a better picture of loyal and pro- 
tected tribes, and justice where there was once rapine. This is 
what Sandeman sought, and some of his dreams, such as the 
occupation of Quetta, have been fulfilied. He wished to see all 
the border tribes treated like the Pathans of Zhob and the 
Waziris of the Gomal, and he hoped to see Kurrachi, Quetta, and 
Seistan connected by a railway,—projects still in the far future, 
‘The essentials of the Forward policy have been in the main 
accepted, but its progress at any particular moment depends 
entirely on the state of the Indian Exchequer. The most pro- 
gressive Viceroy has to curb his ambitions when famine and 
pestilence call his attention further south. The policy is an 
expensive one, and for all its value there may be other matters 
of more pressing importance. But on the whole, the work of 
Sandeman has borne fruit, for the old frontier parochialism has 
almost disappeared. Mr. Bruce has given us a vivid picture of 
the making of the Beluchistan frontier, where he was for a time 
‘political agent. As a civilian himself, he desires to see the 
trontier Civil Service strengthened, and more power and responsi- 
bility given to the civil officers in cases of emergency. The book 
contains many vivid pictures of border. warfare, and no one can 
lay it down without a new respect for the many heroic men who 
have given their lives to this thankless and difficult task. The 
devotion to the Sandeman tradition which appears on every page 
is a fitting tribute to a great man; Lut Mr. Bruce has a very 
honourable story to tell of himself, which he does with both 
modesty and spirit. 








THE ODYSSEY RENDERED INTO ENGLISH PROSE. 

The Odyssey Rendered into English Prose. By Samuel Butler. 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Butler includes in his title 
“ for the Use of Those who Cannot Read the Original.’ And from 
this point of view his version is at least a possible success, This 
is a dificult matter to decide. There are but few such readers, 
and the critic to whoma translation is handed over for apprecia- 
tion is not likely to be one of them. Still, one can imagine Mr. 
Butler pleasing people who would not care for the admirable 
work of Messrs. Butcher and Lang. Admirable it is, but it is 
not actual human speech; no one ever talked it; no one would 
ever write it, except for the one purpose of helping a learner to 
understand Homer. But Mr. Butler’s version is actual speech ; 
it is sometimes prosaic, but it is vivid, it gives a picture of life 
painted without any conventional lines or colours. Mr. Butler 
omits the stock epithets ; he omits other things, sometimes using, 
we are disposed to think, too much freedom in this respect; 
but on the whole he produces a very fair representation of at 
least some aspects of his original. Here is a specimen of his 
work :— 

“Meanwhile the suitors were throwing discs or aiming with 
spears at a mark on the levelled ground in front of Ulysses’ 
house, and were behaving with all their old insolence. Antinous 
and Eurymachus, who were their ringleaders and much the fore- 
most among them all, were sitting together when Noémon son of 
Phronius came up and said to Antinous, ‘Have we any idea, 
Antinous, on what day Telemachus returns from Pylos? He has 
a ship of mine, and I want it, to cross over to Elis: I have twelve 
brood mares there with yearling mule foals by their side not yet 
broken in, and I want to bring one of them over here and break 
him.’ They were astounded when they beard this, for they had 
made sure that Telemachus had not gone to the city of Neleus. 
Tkey thought he was only away somewhere on the farms, and 
was with the sheep, or with the swineberd; so Antinous said, 
‘When did he go? ‘Tell me truly, and what young men did he 
take with him? Were they freemen or hisown bondsmen—for 
he might manage that too? Tell me also, did you let him have 
the ship of your own free will because he asked you, or did he 
take it without your leave? ’—~‘I lent it him,’ answered Noémon, 
* what else could 1 do when a man of his position said he was in a 
difficulty, and asked me to oblige him? I could not possibly 
refuse? As for those who went with him, they were the best 
young men we have, and I saw Mentor go on board as captain—- 
or some god who was exactly like him,’ ”’ 


But there is something in this passage which suggests a serious 
criticism. Mr, Putler has a strange theory as to the authorship 








~ 
of the Odyssey. It was written, he thinks, by a young 
Sicilian woman. Now to support this, or indeed any theory of 
authorship, a clear knowledge of the society of the Homeric age 
is wanted. Do we find it inthisbook? Antinoiis wants to know 
whom Telemachus had got for the crew. There were threg 
classes,—«otpo., freeborn youths, who were their own masters. 
Ojj7es, Who were free in a sense, but adscripti glebae ; and nies 
who were absolutely slaves. When Antinoiis hears that 
Telemachus had «odpo: with him he recognises the importance of 
the fact. The young Prince had a party in the island; he was 
not obliged to make up his crew out of his own dependants, But 
Mr. Butler's version fails to make this clear. There is a strange 
error in the extract, ‘‘May Jove take him before he is fall. 
grown.”’ Canthis possibly bemeantfor mpiv nucy rijua gutedoa? One 
other criticism we shall make, and this too is suggested by the 
authorship theory. When Hermes brings to Calypso the message 
that she must let Ulysses go the poet says, piynoev 88 Kadudd, 
Mr. Butler translates “She trembled with rage.” Surely j: 
was with fear, not rage. She remembers how Orion and Iasion, 
both mortal men loved by goddesses, had perished, and she 
trembles for her dear Ulysses. ‘The “ young woman” would have 
known this. Besides, the etymology of piyncev, presumably con. 
nected with frigus, excludes the idea of rage, which, indeed, the 
lexicons do not recognise. Mr. Butler has made a serious effort 
to bring the English reader nearer to a great classic ; but we are 
not more disposed than before to see in him an expert in Homeric 
lore. 





SUNSHINE AND SURF. 

Sunshine and Surf. By Douglas B. Hall and [ord Albert 
Osborne, (A. and C. Black. 12s, 6d.)—This story of ‘‘ A Year’s 
Wanderings in South Seas” reminds us of ‘‘ The Earl and the 
Doctor ” of some twenty years ago. The subject is a somewhat 


perilous one; it is only too easy, when the scene is laid in the: 


Pacific islands, to transgress, either in fact or fiction, quite 
necessary rules of convention, or shall we say of decency?. 
The authors of Sunshine and Surf use sufficient tact and taste, 
and they are very entertaining. 
and Tahiti in a way that would commend a volume for a Sunday- 
school prize; but there is no serious cause for complaint, while 
as to the amusement to be got out of the story there can be no 
question. And there is nothing forced about the fun; it is the 
quiet humour that one would expect from gentlemen. Not the least 
ludicrous of the stories told is of the old white man whom the 
travellers saw much tattooed. He was a deserter from a whale 
ship, and had fallen in love with an island princess, who declared 
that she could not marry a man not tattooed. He had 
himself made a picture, or gallery of pictures, and then the 
girl threw him over,—a white man tattooed looked too ridiculous. 
There he was, stranded, hating to be where he was, but knowing 
that it was impossible to go home. Once he seems to have made 
an effort; he boarded an American ship and declared that he 
was an American citizen (which was perfectly true). “ You.an 
American citizen!” said the skipper. ‘ Bo’sun, give him five 
dozen.” And five dozen he had. Sometimes our authors havea 
serious thing to say. The indictment of British rule in Fiji is 
not by any means a trifle. “The whole islands are little better 
than a British slave colony.” The whites pay no taxes, and 
forced labour without pay, or even food, is common.——To another 
book on the same subject, The Log of an. Island Wanderer, by 
Edward Pallander (C. Arthur Pearson, 6s.), we cannot accord 
equal praise. It is certainly not written in good taste; it comes 
at least perilously near to the forbidden. It may easily be 
understood that a writer who says, even in jest, that ‘‘ morality is 
latitude ”’ will soon find himself on very thin ice indeed. In fact, 
he reminds us of what Sallust says about travellers. “ Veluti 
peregrinantes ” is the illustration which the historian uses when 
he wishes to describe persons without a sense of responsibility. 
Of course, we have something against missionaries. One might 
be more disposed to listen to these attacks if one could suppose that 
writers of this class had any comprehension of a missionary’s 
difficulties or sympathy with his aims. It is instructive to com- 
pare the two volumes in what they say of the “ missionary laws” 
of Rarotonga. 








LEISURABLE STUDIES. 


Leisurable Studies, By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, (Longmans 
and Co. 4s.)—There is plenty both of good sense and of humour 
in these articles reprinted from the Church Review. We must own 
that the good sense has occasionally aslight flavour of bitterness, 
and the humour might be sometimes in better taste. What he 


says about the pulpit and the lectern is mostly excellent ; but he 


might have been, with advantage, less sarcastic on harvest 


You cannot write about Samoa . 
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ae 
festivals, which, after all, do rouse no little interest, and awaken | tion, and comment, we have a copious general index and 
what it is not always easy to awaken, the spirit of almsgiving. | equally valuable appendices, including the “essentials” both 
Why a harvest festival, Mr, Passmore would seem to ask, when | of British and of American history. ‘The volume is, in fact, 
you do not celebrate the Assumption? Butthe Assumption is not | a manual of Anglo-Saxon constitutional history from the time of 
older. than the seventh century.——- We may mention in Henry I.to the “Second Term” of President McKinley,and none the 
connection with this volume Studies in Ceremonial, by the | less such a manual because it allows that history to speak for itself. 
Rev. Vernon Haley (Mowbray and Co., 3s. net). The first | Besides, as Professor Hart of Harvard points out in an excellent 
chapter may be taken as an example: “Genuflections at the | and concise introduction, “the book brings into clear and sharp 
Consecration of the Eucharist.” Not a few people of various | relief the great truth that English and American constitutional 
ways of thinking will be startled at the statement that “ genu- | history has run practically one course.” It is difficult to see how 
flection by the celebrant during the Canon has never been | Miss Mabel Hill, who has prepared this book in the course of her 
authorised by any rubric of the Liturgies of the Church in | labours as a secondary-school teacher, could have done her work 
England, from the introduction of Christianity until the present | better. Her volume comes quite within the understanding of 
time.’ The Elevation of the Host was nct introduced till | intelligent boys and girls. Yet it ought to be on the shelf of 
the twelfth century. Even in the carly printed Roman missals | every politician and publicist. 
genuflection is not ordered. Then there is no rubrical authority | : P oe ae 
for the sign of the cross at the words “life everlasting” in the , : 
Creed. Even in Roman ritual it is new. Reading the Epistle | THE LAST MUSTER. : 
and Gospel with face turned from the people is another innova- | The Lust Muster, and other Poems. By John 8, Arkwright. 
tion. The fact is that many of our clergy, commonly ill-informed | (Grant Richards. 3s. net.)—In this little book the war poems 
in these matters, take too much liberty and exercise too little | 47 Very much the best, but all have a certain scholarly 
sense. What can be more absurd than that a minister already distinction. : In these an echo of Mr. Kipling is heard, but the 
kneeling should bow his head? The kneeler can do nothing more connection is probably the result of common : models. The 
except prostrate himself. “Hymn for Use in Time of War,” which, if we mistake not, was 
ct pate ee Se used in Christchurch Cathedral, is a model of what such a hymn 
should be, simple, rhythmical, and sonorous :— 


“ Thine eyes behold the earth’s remotest regions, 
Her great ones tremble at: Thy dread decree ; 

















LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R. MURDOCH SMITH. 


Life of Major General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith. By W. R., Their oo are Thine, Thy hand is on their legions, 
. r . x Reco ‘ In all the world there is no God save Thee. 
Dickson. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 15s. net.) —R. M. Smith had Raseps Thaw cose the hact wana & intienion 
the opportunity which has been given to not a few men of late. The strength of Kings shall turn to them again, 
: 4 . Except Thou take the city in Thy keepin, 
As Woolwich could not supply the demand made by the Crimean "ihe wakes editata eae 


War, commissions were offered to general competition. In 


is felt through all th ,—simplicity, 
August, 1855, he came out first of a list of three hundred and Sheeeennen ee ig ihe alt empire 


‘ : ; the eloquence of true feeling. In “The Last Muster” the author 
eighty candidates, the second ae ng C. W. (now Major-General rises a high level of eae in the picture of the English dead 
Sir Charles) Wilson. To the Crimea, however, he did not Go | as tn ean waiting upon the last call. We are specially 
His first service was to accompany the expedition to excavate struck by Mr. Arkwright’s topical verses, because in this class, 
Halicarnassus, which started in October, 1856. He was 10 | where false sentiment is almost inevitable, he has succeeded in 
command of the party of sappers. (He was then in his twenty- being always simple, graceful, and effective. But some of the 
second year.) About a third of the volume is given to @| nos: lyrics show a melody and a fancy which we should like to 
narrative of the exploration, very conveniently, as the costly have more of. Such are “Grata Vice Veris,” “Dreaming of 
volumes in which the official account is given are not easily Fairyland,” and the “Song for Music”; and the lines “To a 
accessible, The results were conspicuously Successful, The | pisad® show that Mr. Arkwright has a true understanding of 
knowledge acquired was great, and the material gains in works the philosophy of his craft. ; . 
ofart very large. (Wecannot, however, accept the statement that 
“Greek art was in its zenith when the Mausoleum was erected.’’) 
In 1860 he went on his own account to explore the Cyrenaica. THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME. 
The Government gave him leave, but not much else. After this The Art of Building a Home. By Barry Parker and Raymond 
came workin the Fortifications Department of the War | Unwin. (Longmansand Co. 10s. 6d.)—People who are thinking 
Office, and then the chief employment of his life, the | of building and furnishing a house will be interested in this col- 
Persian Telegraph. His connection with Persia lasted for many | lection of lectures and illustrations. We heartily agree with the 
years; and resulted in great benefits to that country and to this. | authors’ dislike of the present fashion of “ ornamenting” every- 
Unhappily it brought about heavy family losses. His wife died thing, which results in loss of repose and dignity. They say 
in 1883, and he lost six out of hiseight children. His own courage | in the introduction :—“ Let us have such ornament as we do have 
under these troubles and the burden of ill-health was unfailing. | really beautiful and wrought by hand...... something 
He retired from the Army in 1887, and shortly afterwards resigned | which it has given pleasure to the producer to create, and which 
his directorship in the Telegraph Company. The remainder of | shows this in every line,—the only possible work of art. Let us 
his life he spent in Edinburgh in a variety of voluntary services | call in the artist, bid him leave his easel pictures, and paint on 
to the city and, we may say, to the nation. This is the well-told | our walls and over the chimney corner landscapes and scenes 
record of a useful and honourable career. which shall bring light and life intothe room,” The descrip. 
tions of ideal workmen’s cottages sound delightful, but we cannot 
cee help thinking that the inhabitants would have to go through a 
LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. certain amount of artistic training before they would appreciate 
Liberty Documents. Selected and Prepared by Mabel Hill. } them or find life comfortable in them. Some of the illustrations 
(Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This book directing students to | at the end of the book are pleasing and habitable looking, but we 
the evolution of constitutional government from the time of | noticea scarcity of really comfortable chairs and sofas. These may 
Henry I. to the present day is one of the best products of that | be uninteresting objects to our enthusiastic authors, but they are 
enthusiasm for learning, especially of the kind which Bagehot | of much importance to ordinary people. On the other hand, it is 
termed “factish,” that is at present pervading the United States. | far vetter to have too little furniture than too much. It is a 
It gives the text, with contemporary exposition and critical com- | painful sight to see the small rooms in a young couple’s house con: 
mentary, of each of the “liberty documents” that have played such | gested with hideous and expensive upholstery. We can recom- 
an important part in the constitutional history of both branches | mend the general principles of this book, though differing from 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. These include the Charter of Henry I. | the authors on some matters. 
(1101), Magna Charta (1215), Petition of Rights (1628), Habeas —= 
Corpus Act (1679), Bill of Rights (1689), Virginia Bill of Rights ' ee, gress aan pee gc AERO 
and Declaration "i Independence (1776), Washington’s Farewell GLIMPSES OF THREE NATIONS. 
Address (1796), Emancipation of the Slaves (1862-63), and less Glimpses of Three Nations. By the lateG. W. Steevens. (W. 
“epoch-making,” though scarcely less important, British Parlia- | Blackwoodand Sons. 6s.)—In these collected sketches of London, 
mentary Bills and American Resolutions of Senate. The contem- | Paris, and modern Germany the work of the late G. W. Steevens 
porary exposition is obtained from the utterances of those British | shows the same minute and searching observation, and the same 
and American public men who could say of the documents with | power of summing upa situation in a phrase, that are so brilliantly 
truth, “ Magnae partes fuimus.’’ The critical comment is derived | displayed in “In India” and “Things Seen.” His sketch of London 
from the writings of historians and publicists, such as Macaulay, | is naturally incomplete,—a mere fragment of the magnum opus, 
Bryce, and Bagehot here, and Bancroft, Story, and Woolsey on | “an account of modern London in its various and contra- 
the other side of the Atlantic. In addition to text, exposi- | dictory aspects,” which he was intending to write when cut off 
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by an untimely death at Ladysmith. The reader will wish that 
it could have been completed. In the chapters on modern 
Germany, grouped under a title which seems unnecessarily 
melodramatic, the writer appears to the critic to have produced 
an excellent description of Prussia from the standpoint of a 
liberal and broad-minded Englishman; but he has scarcely em- 
phasised sufficiently the marked distinction between North and 
South Germans, which makes the Bavarian so much pleasanter 
than the Prussian in ordinary social intercourse. Certain im- 
portant questions that are agitating the German Empire, such, 
for example, as the position of the Jews, the influence of the 
Roman Church in South Germany, and the great social changes 
threatened by the growth of a plutocracy, are scarcely touched. 
These omissions, however, were perhaps inevitable in a collection 
of brief impressionist sketches, and do not in the least detract 
from the excellence of a most interesting and readable book. 








SOCIAL CONTROL. 

Social Control. By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 5s. net.)}—This collection of essays, which in 
original form were contributed mainly to the American Journal of 
Sociology, is well held together in organic unity by the concep- 
tion, which expresses itself in the title, that the individual is 
passing under the control of society through the process which 
is described as taking place in the phases of human development 
dealt with in the various papers. Mr. Ross’s opinions are con- 
sistently carried through the book. Great emphasis is laid on 
the conception of sympathy, sociability, and “ social religion” as 
the controlling factors in the process of social development, 
They certainly ure considerable factors. We heard much in this 
strain in the middle decades of the nineteenth century, and much 
that Mr. Ross has to tell us falls on our ears nowadays with a 
certain ring of elementary optimism about it. We must get deeper 
than this for the controlling laws of the social process as a whole. 








Joy and Strength for the Pulgrim’s Day. Selected by the Editor 
of “Daily Strength for Daily Needs.” (Longmans and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—The editor has put together from a great variety of 
sources extracts of a devotional character. For each day there 
is a page, which may be filled with one quotation, or may contain 
several. The index of authors gives some hundred and fifty 
names of authors of the prose, and not many less of the poetry. 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 
OWEN GLYNDWR AND THE 


TAST STRUGGLE FOR WELSH INDEPENDENCE. By Artur 
GRANVILLE Braprtry. New volume in ths “Heroes of the Nations’ 
Series. Mlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 
“Mr. Bradley, who writes with a skill that is only matched by his breadth 
of view. > South Wales Daily News 
“It is not often that one reads a more glowin description of Wales than 
that given by Mr. Bradley in his et Owen Glyndwr.’ 
“Spirited ‘and patriotic.” —I al. Post —South-W ester rn Daily News. 
The aatesial ds well arranged,’ 
—Saturday Review. 


THE CHRIST IDEAL: a pee of the 


Spiritual Teachings of Jesus. By Ho RATIO W. DRESSER, ey | ‘nal ‘Living 
by the Spirit,” “‘ The Power of Silence,” &c. 16me, cloth, 2s 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU, and other. 


Poems. By W. H. Drcmmonp, Author of “ The Habitant,and other French. 
Canadian Poems.” FullyIllustrated by F.8.Coburn. Large-Paper es 
&vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net; Library Edition, crown S8vo, cloth, ds, net. 


VISITING THE SIN: a Tale of Moun- 


tain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. By Emma Rarven, Author of 
** Free to Serve.” Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.) 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. yo 


Ry Cuartes Dicexkons. An entirely New Edition of these two famous 

Christmas stories. The set will contain 24 Full- “page Photogravures, and } 

numerous other Illustrations, from Original Designs by Frederick Simpson | 
Coburn, 2 vels. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each, 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF 


THE UNITED STATES. A Treatise of the Ceramic Art in America, | 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Epwin A, Banser. With 
over 200 Illustrations, 8voe, cloth, 15s, net. 

The need of a history of the Pottery Industry in America has long been felt, 
and has led to the preparation of the present volume, which, it is hoped, will 
he found to possess some interest to the student of ceramics, as well as to the 
collector. 











‘Very pleasant to read 


ROYAL ROGUES. : By Aubert, Bay- 


croFrtT. With Illustrations by Louis Betts. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

There are few healthy-minded folk, whatever their time of life. who will not 
confess to a fondness for fairy tales "of the right sort. ‘‘Royal Rogues’’ has 
Shae quality which makes a childre n’s book win the hearts of grown-ups. The 

yeroes are merry twin rogues, king's sons, of course, but with a strain of fairy 


Uso d intheir veins. Wildly strange and delig shtful are their exploratious in 


the realms of fairyland. 


21 BEDFORD + 


STREET, STR AND, LONDON ; and New York. 





‘ENGLAND AND _ FRANCE 





MESSRS, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 0's 


NEW BOOKS. 





TO BE READY ON THE KING'S BIRTHDAY, Novemseg 9TH, 


THE ‘TIMES’ LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Published in connection with the Zimes. 1 vol. royal 4to, 
£2 2s, net. 
Each copy will be Numbered, and no further copies will be issued unless at 
an increased price. First Edition strictly limited to 1,000 copies 
On English Hand-made Paper, with 21 Photogravure Portraits, c 
whole Life, both as Princess and Queen, overing the 





VOL, VI. NEARLY READY.—In7 pene royal 8vo vols, 


25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. Edited by WiLuram Lapp 
—., Illustrated by. Photogravure Portraits, Maps, 

ans, &c. 


Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be 
taken either for sets or for separate volumes. 

President Roosevelt has contributed ,to the sixth volume of Mr. Laird 
Clowes's history of ‘“‘The Royal Navy” a long and critical account of the 
paval operations of the war between Great Britain and the United States in 
1812-15. The characteristic of Colonel Roosevelt's chapter is its unflinching 
impartiality in the bestowal alike of praise and of blame. 


A HISTORY OF THE MEYNELL HOUNDS 
AND COUNTRY, 1780 TO 1901. ByJ.L. RANDALL. Ins. 
trated with 40 Full-page Photogravure Plates of Portraits, 
Hunting Scenes, and Maps of Runs. 

Terins of Subseription—To Subscribers before publication the 
price of the work will be Two Guineas net. After publication the 
price will be raised to Two Guineas and a Half net. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. By J. K. Mumrorp, 
With 16 Coloured Plates from Selected Rugs, and 16 Artotypes 
and Photo-Engravings. Large 8yo (8 by 114), £2 2s. net. 

[Ready, 





VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
Complete in four 4to vols., about 300 pp., each Two Guinearnet. 


DUTCH PAINTERS of the XIXth CENTURY 


With Biographical Notices. Each volume containing upwards 
of 200 Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-Tone, together 
with 6 Etchings by Ph. Zilcken. Edited by Max Rooses, 
Curator of Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by 
F. KNOWLES. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





IN PREPARATION, NEW EDITION OF 


MRS. PALLISER’S HISTORY OF LACE. 


Under the Editership of M. JoURDAIN and ALICE Drypey, 
This edition will be enlarged to royal 8vo, retaining all the 
original Illustrations and being supplemented by some 200 
reproductions, many specially taken by Miss A. Dryden, and 
with over 500 pages of letterpress. Very handsome binding, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, £2 2s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application, 





NEW WORK BY CAPT. MAHAN. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. With some 


Remarks on the Development of Naval Warfare during ths 
Eighteenth Century. By ALFRED T. Manan, LL.D., D.C.L 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Inv preparation, 


IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, 1660-1830. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp, 
Author of “The Lost Possessions of England,’ “A Life of 
Sir Thomas Maitland,” &. With Map, demy &vo, &s. 6d. net. 

' Ready. 


|NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN WAR. By Surgeon T. T. Jeans. Crown 8v0, 
Gs, net. — "Ready shortly. 


| NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND. 


By F. Loratsé Petre. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


THE NORDRACH TREATMENT FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES IN THIS COUNTRY. How to Cure and 
Prevent Consumption and other forms of Tuberculosis, together 
with a General Consideration of the Laws governing Health. 
By JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON, Feap. 8vo, extra binding, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Ready. 

Ltd. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CU., 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALYRED SuTRO. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 5s. net. 
[Third Edition now ready. 
Syeotator.—“! Exquisite in literary style.” 
Spec alt Gazette—"* The book of truth and wonder.” 


BEATRICE AND BARBE BLEUE. 


Two Plays by MAuRICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 


BERNARD MIALL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
[November 15th. 


THE CELTIC. TEMPERAMENT, 


(nd other Essays. By FRANCIS Grierson, Author of Modern 
Mysticism. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, [ Just out, 


EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. 


From the Origin to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1204. 
Ry F. C. Hopason, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 2 Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ Vovember 15th, 


AN IDLER’S CALENDAR. 


Open-Air Sketches and Studies. By G. L. APPERSON. Feap. 
syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. 


Descriptive Passages Chosen by CAROLINE H. WURTZBURG. 
The First Series deals with Men and Women, Animals, Trees 
and Plants. Crown 1l6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather. 


gilt, 2s, 6d. each net. [Just out, Penstes Series 
TRANSFIGURATION, 
4ndother Poems. By CATHERTNE BiucnvandJouy FIenpina. 
Pott Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ( Just on 
PANSIES. 
A volume of Poems by Ennis May. Feap. Sve. 3s, 6d. net. 
T, 8b ou ‘. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY SERMONS 


Arranged and Edited by Principal BEBE, with an Historicai 
Account of the Institution and Ceremonial! connected with the 
delivery of the “ University Sermons.” Crown Syvo, cloth, és. 


HEARTS IN REVOLT. 


A Novel dealing with the Struggle between Religion and Love. 
By HENRY GILBERT, Author of Of Necessity. Crown Svo 


cloth, 6s. [Just out, 
Daily Teleqraph.—* A novel of great beauty...... There is much subtlety im its 
construction.” 
Pall Mall Garette.—'* My, Gilbert’s knowledge ef life is sound, and the 


thoroughness ot his work merits much praise.” 


YOUTH GOES A-MARKETING. 


A Story of Cornish Life. By J. H. PeAncr, Author oi 
Exehiel’s Sin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Morning Post. —* Told with considerable skill.’ 

{cadeny.— A powerful story with strong characterisation,” Just out, 


SOCIETY SNAPSHOTS. 


Taken at Random on a Trip through the World. By CorsrorD 
Dick. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Just oui. 


WONDERS IN MONSTERLAND. 
The Adventures of Two Children with Some of the Animals 
which Inhabited the Earth Thousands of Years Ago. By E. D. 
CUMING. With 52 Illustrations (4 in Colour) and Cover hy 
J, A. SHEPHERD. Crown 8Vvo, cloth, zilt edges, 6s. [Just out, 


BIRD PICTURES. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations and a Designed Cover in Colours. 
By Sara M. Fauuton, Author of An Animal Alphabet Book. 
The Text by ALICE WHITBY, with a Note by Professor P. J. 
WHITE. Demy 4to, Pictured Cover, 3s. 6d. [ Just vut, 


The Young England Library. 


Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 
In crown 8vo volumes, with specially Designed Cover, gilt edges, at 
6s. each. 
The Subjects will include :— 
1, The Achievements by Sea and Land of Heroic Britons. 
2. Popular and Useful Pursuits in and out of Doors. 
3, The Summer and Winter Games; Natural History. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. 


By Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by Morris WILLIAMS, and 4 in Colour by T. B. Stoney. [Just oul. 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. 


By J. Kyox LavGuton, M.A., Author of Nelson and his Companions in Arms, 
&. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 7 Plans of Battles, [Just out, 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 





DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol. long imperial quarto. 


KILLARNEY’S LAKES 
AND FELLS. 


Legends, Songs, Stories, and Descriptions of Killarney 
By the following Authors— 

T. CROFTON CROKER, ARTHUR YOUNG, GERALD GRIFFIN, ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, W. M. THACKERAY, 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, MR. & MRS, S. C. HALL, THE POET- 
LAUREATE, THE MOST REVEREND DOCTOR HEALY, CHARLES 
LEVER, SIK JOHN CARR, THOMAS MOORE, and others, 

Edited by EDMUND DOWNEY, 
Author of “ Through Green Glasses,”” 
Illustrated with 
TWELVE MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 
By FRANCIS S. WALKER, 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers; Member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 
There are Three Editions of this book. 
(1.) ARTIST'S PROOF EDITION, Limited to 25 numbered Copies. £19 10s. net 
The feature of this edition is a handsome portfolio containing the first 
impressiens of the Plates printed oa Satin Tissue, mounted on boards 22 in. br 
30in., and eavh proof signed by the artist, in addition to the prints on India 
paper bound in the book. 
(2.) JAPANESE PROOF EDITION. Limited to 25 numbered Copies. £55s. net. 


The plates of this edition are proofs printed next after those on Satin Tissue, 
and are on Japanese vellum, each proof being signed by the artist. 


(3.) ORDINARY EDITION. Plates printed on India paper. £2 2s. net. 





A HANDSOME NEW EDITION OF 
THE LIFE 0FASPORTSMAN. 
By “NIMROD. 
With Thirty-six Coloured Illustrations by H. Alken. 
In 1 vol. super-royal vo, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
* * 4 Large-Paper Edition, limited to 60 numbered comes, with ail 
the Illustrations duplicated in Monochrome, will be issued-in 


rols. demy 4to, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, £5 35s. nek, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By “© Nryrop.” 


With 20 Coloured Plates by H. Alken, £2 2s, net, 


JOHN JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By 

R.S. Sertres. With 22 Coloured Plates by H. Alken, 11 Etchings by 
“ Phie "and Ilhistrations in the text. Super-royal 8vo, cilt edges, gilt 
top, £2 2s. net. 





NEW FICTION, 


THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY; 


or, Between You and I, 
By W. B. MAXWELL. 6s. [ Shortly. 


A YOUNGER’ SON. 
By V. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 


Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Jim Barker.” 6s, This day. 


THE ROMANCE OF L’AIGLON. 
By “ CAROLUS.” 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
** The story of M. Rostand’s play. 





“THE LAST OF THE DANDIES.” 
FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S Life of 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 


Published in one volume, 5s. Includes the true story of 
Court D Orsay. 





By the Author of “ La Chartreuse de Parme.” 


RED AND BLACK: a Romance. 


By DE STENDHAL, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cress Read, WAC. 


DOWNEY and CO., Lid., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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ISBISTER’S LIST 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY NEIL MUNRO. 


THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. 


How they Brought to Manhood, Love, Adventure, and Content; as also into divers Perils on Land and Sea, in Foreign Parts and 
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Notice.—With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 


Literary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Pere 
HE war news during the week has been fairly satisfactory. 
There has been a certain amount of heavy fighting with 
Delarey, but it ended successfully for us; and in various 
parts of the theatre of war a large number of Boers have 
been accounted for in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Mean- 
time that most favourable of all favourable symptoms, the 
assistance given to us by Boers who are sick of the war or 
furious at the ruin spread by the looting commandos, is 
becoming more marked. There are at this moment quite a 
considerable number of Boers fighting on our side, and most 
effective fighters they are, for these men are not mere 
mercenaries or ne’er-do-weels, but “strong farmers” who 
want to see the war ended. We should have had many 
more of these men long ago but for the feeling among 
them that we might after all abandon the war and 
leave them utterly ruined and deserted, as we treated the 
loyalists after Majuba. Many Dutchmen are still haunted 
by the notion that even at the eleventh hour we may desert 
our friends. The notion is absurd, but none the less 
mischievous. 








It was announced on Friday that the French Government, 
having at last determined to deal vigorously with the Sultan, 
have decided on a naval demonstration,—ending, of course, 
if necessary, with the seizure either of an important Custom 
house or an island. The Custom house is to be preferred, as 


the Sultan’s dimness of geographical vision—he has hardly | 


been out of Constantinople in his life—would probably make 
him regard the temporary occupation of Mitylene with no 
great concern, The stoppage of receipts of money from 
Smyrna or Salonica would trouble him a great deal more. A 
strong squadron detached from the French Mediterranean 
fleet has been prepared at Toulon, and has received sealed 
orders to be opened in three days. Unless, then, the Sultan 
yields before that time is accomplished, action seems certain. 
The effect of successful coercion will, as always in the East, 
be greatly to increase French influence at the Porte, or 
rather to restore it, for it had almost ceased to exist. The 


Sultan and the Turks generally only respect those who coerce | 
| whether French or not. 


them. . Englishmen need not, however, regard the prospect of 
increased French influence on the Bosphorus with anything 
but equanimity. Germany has too long been the chief power 


consequent on the rise of France should be by no means a 
source of regret. We wish France all possible success in her 
action against the Sultan. 


Tke German Emperor is possibly a man of genius, certainly 
a man of remarkable ability, but he really takes himself a 
little too seriously. He received Dr. Benzler, the new Bishop 
of Metz, on the 24th inst. in solemn state, and after listening to 





;| an address couched in most respectful terms—they would 


indeed seem slavish but that, we imagine, the “representative 


| of God” on earth is not the Emperor but the Pope—his 





| becoming all but insuperable. 





Majesty replied. After mentioning that the important 
question of the See had “now been happily settled,” which 
suggests previous controversy with Rome, and referring 
kindly to the Bishop’s hospitality as Abbot of the monastery 
of Maria-Laach, the Emperor continued: “Jt will be a 
matter of conscience for you to promote concord, to strengthen 
in the diocesan clergy committed to your guidance as 
their chief pastor the spirit of reverence for ME, and to 
encourage love for the German Fatherland.” Many Sovereigns 
would have described the Royal authority as something 
which Bishops should uphold, but for a Protestant Emperor 
to tell a Catholic Bishop in a conquered and still unreconciled 
province inhabited mainly by people of a different race to 
preach reverence for himself personally is, to say the least of 
it, a striking proof of the Emperor's estimate of his own 
position. 


There is something going on in Spain which correspondents 
there do not care to describe quite fully. The Navy isin a 
condition of peaceful mutiny, the officers demanding that the 
Government should either provide for its reorganisation—for 
which there is no money—or should dissolve it and sell the 
ships. The Carlists are expected to rise in the spring, just 
before the young King is proclaimed; and there are sharp 
dissensions between the Liberal party and the Cabinet, which 
is also Liberal, as to the necessity for great reductions in 
expenditure. Sagasta, the experienced Premier, has 
therefore taken sick leave for the winter, leaving his duties to 
General Weyler, and General Weyler has made a speech 
which is understood to intimate that although he has no 
wish to be Dictator, he might, if pressed by “ circumstances,” 
assume dictatorial powers. As he would almost certainly be 
followed by the Army, this is a serious menace, and Spaniards 
recall with a certain alarm that Marshal Prim used similar 
expressions. There is an idea abroad that the King’s health 
is delicate; the next heir, the Infanta Mercedes, is Clerical, 
and has married a Carlist Prince; and altogether the elements 
of unrest in Spain are many, and the difficulties in the way of 
governing the country, always great, are for the moment 
The Republicans of France, 
it must not be forgotten, cannot witness the assumption of 
power in Spain by a Bourbon King without a certain un- 
easiness. 


Senor 


The French Government wish to disperse a popular impres- 
sion that in China they placed French troops at the disposal 
of the German General. They have, therefore, allowed three 
letters to be published in the Matin which were written to 
Count von Waldersee by General Voyron, presumably upon 
the receipt of certain orders. The letters are courteous in 
expression, but they assert absolute equality as regards the 
treatment of the Chinese population, they defend independ- 
ence of action, especially when, as they hint, other troops 


| have been more cruel, and they maintain in so many words 


at Constantinople, and the diminution of that influence | 





the old claim of France to protect all Catholic missions, 
The letters have produced grave 
irritation in Germany, where they are considered to undo the 
effect of all recent courtesies, and the claim of France to 
protect all Catholic missions is categorically repudiated. To 
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our mind, they add one more proof to the many in existence 
that troops of many nations cannot act together. The jarring 
between our own Sikh forces and the French was at least as 
serious as that between the French and Germans, and, but 


for the wise forbearance of General Gaselee, might have pro- 
duced even more serious consequences. 


The flame of insurrection has broken out in the Philippines 
once more, and though its immediate seat is the island of 
Samar, there are risings in Luzon also, and a new leader who, 
it is said, has much of the popularity of Aguinaldo. No 
explanation is offered of the new movement, but the local 
Government has ordered camps of concentration to be 
formed, and has threatened all who do not submit by a fixed 
date with banishment and confiscation. The Americans 
have a powerful force in the islands, numbering some forty 
thousand men, and their total army has been raised to eighty- 
seven thousand, splendidly provided with artillery, but the 
dragging character of the war is fretting the Americans just 
as the protraction of the South African War is fretting us. 
Both peoples will go on to the end, and both, we suspect, 
before they succeed will have to learn new lessons in mobility. 
An Englishman can move as fast as a Boer, and an American 
as quick as a Filipino, but neither of them as yet knows how. 


The German Agrarians have hit, says the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times, upon a new idea. They threaten, if 
their prayers are not granted, to become Free-traders in a 
mass. Free-trade, they say, will open new markets for them, 
will make their machinery cheap, and will teach the indus- 
trials who are resisting them a much-needed lesson. The 
idea is a most excellent as well as natural one, and if adopted 
would make Germany rich ; but we fear it is only intended to 
frighten the “Industrial Protectionists,” who, after making 
au alliance with the Agrarians, have shrunk back appalled 
by the possible consequences to their workmen. 


M. Caillaux, the present French Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is about to use France’s share of the Chinese indem- 
nity to choke the deficit of this year and the next. As the 
indemnity is to be paid gradually, this of itself would not 
suffice, and he hits, therefore, upon a most ingenious plan for 
tashing the whole at once. He borrows £10,600,000 in Three 
per Cent. Rente, and with that meets his deficits. He then 
directs the “Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations” to cancel 
£10,600,000 of Rentes, and accept instead the indemnity, which, 
if paid, is of exactly the same value. That is immensely clever 
as a “dodge” enabling M. Caillaux to avoid an increase either 
of taxation or of the Debt, but it will be observed that 
France gives up an asset computed to be worth £10,600,000, 
and as no economies are proposed and no taxes, the Treasury 
will in 1903 be again heavily in arrear. Moreover, if China 
does not pay, France, instead of merely going without, will be 
compelled either to raise a considerable loan or to invade 
China in order to recover the indemnity. That looks to us 
very much like the finance of a young spendthrift, who while 
his bills are taken and his property will sell feels quite com- 
fortable about his future. 


Czolgosz, the Anarchist who shot President McKinley, was 
executed on Tuesday by electrocution. He died bravely 
enough, avowing that he killed his victim deliberately “‘ because 
I thought it would benefit the good people, the good working 
people,’ who, we may remark, lost by the crime from the 
economic shock which it produced. He refused to accept 
absolution from his priest at the price of giving up Anarchy; 
and leaves on our mind the impression of a man who died for 
a creed, though a foul one, with vanity and envy for his 
inspiring emotions. He said himself directly after the 
murder that “so much attention ought not to be paid to one 
man while others had none,” and refused just before his 
death to say anything unless “a lot of people” were present. 
We must add that although electrocution is probably much 


assailed, we wish that he had refrained from retaliating only 
foes with such vehemence. To begin with, the Pro-Boers arg 
not worthy of so much notice, and next, the case for the 
defenders of the war is too good to need such strong lan, 
But Mr. Chamberlain is a born fighter, and it is perhaps more 
than one has a right to ask, to ask him to miss the chancg of 
a stand-up fight. At any rate, there is no hitting below thy 
belt in Mr. Chamberlain's case. 


What was really most important in the speech was 
Mr. Chamberlain's reference to the over - representation 
of Ireland,—a reference which the Lord Chancello: 
considering his publicly expressed views on the subject, 
will hardly relish. After announcing that the Govern, 
ment intend to alter the rules of procedure so as to maks 
it easier to deal with the problem of Irish obstruction, 
Mr. Chamberlain went on:—“But that is not the only Irish 
question. There is the question daily becoming more jp, 
portant of the representation of Ireland.” But if the Gover. 
ment placed before the nation the question of the representa. 
tion of Ireland, it is because they think that the present repre- 
sentation is an abuse and a scandal, and not as a means for 
dealing with obstruction, for in regard to that it would pro. 
vide no remedy. The question was not urgent or immediate, 
“ No alteration can be made except in immediate anticipation 
of a general Dissolution, and we are not contemplatingit, But 
when we get nearer to that time I think we shall ask you 
whether you think that the Irish representation is so precious 
to you, is so valuable to national interests, that it is desirable 
to continue it on a scale which gives to the Irish peoplea 
representation which enormously exceeds the proportionate 
epresentation of Scotland and of England.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech at Edinburgh, that delivered 
on Tuesday, contained a passage in regard to South Africa which 
should have a good effect. All reasonable people know that 
the Government contemplate for South Africa no otherultimate 
destiny than that which belongs to Canada and Australia, 
—a free nation in a free Empire. But the Pro-Boers 
are never tired of pretending that all who support the 
present Government mean to reverse our whole policy 
as regards our Colonies, and design to keep South Africa 
for ever under a kind of Oriental despotism. To this 
mischievous nonsense Mr. Chamberlain gave a complete 
answer by the following declaration of policy, which we will 
quote verbatim :—“ What will happen after the settlement is 
this: that we shall give to every man in South Africa—whether 
he be Dutch or whether he be British—equal laws, equal 
justice, equal civil rights. We shall give to them these 
things, and as soon as it is safe to do so we shall go 
further, and establish in the new Colonies the same form of 
self-government which has secured for us the loyalty of most 
of our self-governing Colonies.” It may be said—Why does 
it matter that the Pro-Boers should pretend to believe that 
this is not going to be our policy ? At home we admit thatit 
does not matter, but we cannot doubt that the propagation of 
this Pro-Boer delusion has had a certain effect in keeping up 
the Boer resistance. The Boer, judging others by himself, is 
naturally inclined to imagine that those who have once gained 
power will never yield it to those who have lost it, and when he 
is assured by Englishmen that this is so, he believes that once 
conquered he is sure to become a white Kaflir. This not 
unnaturally stiffens him in his determination to fight on. 
Unfortunately, the Pro-Boer is taken quite seriously in South 
Africa. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made two speeches at 
Stirling on Friday week. In the afternoon, addressing the 
General Council of the Scottish Liberal Association, he 
declared that he and his hearers were impervious to obloquy 
and abuse: “We do not care the toss of a ticket what this 
great newspaper or that great newspaper may say.’ They 





more merciful than hanging, the use of the highest scientific 
knowledge to produce only death leaves a much more ghastly 
impression upon the mind of the spectator. 





On Friday, October 25th, Mr. Chamberlain made at Edin- 
burgh in the Waverley Market a speech in his best fighting 
style. But though he has ample excuse for his hard hitting 
in the malignity and unfairness with which he has been 





might have to play a waiting game, but they had right, justice, 
and truth on their side, and sooner or later the country would 
appreciate the doctrines and principles which they were pre. 
pared to maintain. In the evening, addressing a great public 
meeting at the Albert Hall, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
referred at the outset to the meeting of the Liberal party last 
July, and made it clear that the result of that meeting 
endowed him with an authority and imposed on him an 
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obligation which would be present in every word he said that 
night. As for the alleged new compact giving the members 
of the Liberal party a new license to speak and act as they 
ose, he knew nothing of it. His business was “to keep the 
head of the ship straight, whatever be the theory of naviga- 
tion which possesses the minds of some members of the crew.” 
The rest of the speech was devoted almost entirely to the war, 
He admitted that no heroism or sacrifice had been wanting on 
the part of the Army. But in regard to the entire action and | 
policy of the Government from first to last, they might blush 
for their country’s character. He reiterated his charge of the | 
adoption of the methods of barbarism, condemned the con. | 
centration camps as a process which nothing could justify | 
and the demand for unconditional surrender as senseless and 





imbecile. | 

Lord Milner, who is paying his first visit to Natal, has made | 
two impressive speeches during the week at Pietermaritzburg | 
and Durban. In the first, after paying a generous tribute to the | 
disinterested patriotism and self-sacrifice of Natal, he laid 
special stress on the need of patience. “What I want,’ he 
went on, “is notorious now. I want a peaceful, prosperous, 
progressive South Africa; one great community under the 
British flag.” But they must not count on its coming in a | 
hurry; the great thing was to feel that every step was in the 
right direction, and to that end he had come to Natal,—not 
t> make speeches or expose his own views, but to make 
acquaintance with the Colonists’ minds, and learn something 
that might throw fresh light on the difficult path he had to 
tread. At Durban Lord Milner observed that though the war 
ina formal sense might never be over, still it was burning 
itself out, and the recurring spurts of flame, though apparently 
fierce and alarming, came to nothing, because there was 
nothing left for them to feed on. Consequently he held it to 
be a great mistake to allow these circumstances to prevent a 
gradual resumption of normal life, and a gradual restoration 
of the conquered territories not only industrially, but even to 
some extent agriculturally. ‘“ We ought,” he said, “to show 


ce ae 
ourselves masters of the house we have taken by rebuilding it | 


and beginning to live in it.” | 
————————— | 
We have dealt elsewhere with the question of civilian control | 
over military policy, but must note here the speech made by | 
Mr. Wyndham at Dover on Wednesday. According to Mr, | 
Wyndham, the Cabinet are by no means content to choose | 
the best military expert they can and then give him a free | 
hand. Every week Lord Kitchener's plans for prosecuting 
the war are, he tells us, submitted to the Cabinet, and the 
Cabinet accepts responsibility in approving them They do | 
not dictate as to the conditions or the officers to be employed 
in special districts, but directly superintend and endorse the 
general military policy. If this is correct, then the Govern- 
ment are doing exactly what we point out they ought to do,— 
i.e, not merely giving the military expert a free hand, but are | 
using their own judgment, and taking a real, not a sham, 
responsibility. But is Mr. Wyndham’s version correct? That 
is certainly not the impression given by Lord Salisbury. His | 
attitude on the matter has always seemed to imply that | 
Government responsibility ends in selecting the best expert 
and giving him a free hand. We believe him to be mistaken, 
and that, though the Cabinet may receive a weekly report, 
they probably make no serious attempt to control the military 
policy. 





Mr. Asquith oa Tuesday delivered a rather striking speech 
at Hampstead, the occasion being the twenty-first anniversary 
of Dr. Horton's Congregational Church. After an interesting 
description of the changes in Hampstead, which have s0 | 
greatly impaired the seclusion of the old suburb, Mr. 
Asquith widened his speech into a consideration of the | 
present aspect of religious life in the country. While acknow- 
ledging that much was accomplished of great value, he said that 
he detected a want of the sense of proportion, especially in 
the struggles over education, there being too much competi- 
tion where there ought to be co-operation, too much friction | 
where there ought to be harmony. He deprecated carrying on 
religious and municipal work “in water-tight compartments,” 
and would see the activities of the Churches co-ordinated 
with the activities of municipal life. He did not desire to see 
ministers enter into politics, but they might take a most use- | 
ful share in municipal labours, especially in insisting on the | 


|of making really good cyder. 


highest standard of civic probity in all administrators. That 
is perfectly sound and most beneficial advice, so long as the 
Churches remember that their business in the world is to 
make men better, and not only more comfortable. It is an 
excellent thing to secure men £2 a week instead of £1, but 
the first object of Christianity is to make men Christians. 


We feel obliged to notice the assertion made in certain 


| sections of the Press that the original protests on General 


Buller’s appointment were due to the machinations of “the 
Rhodesian gang.” Could anything be more ridiculous? A 
chronclogy of the attacks on the appointment is enough to 
dispel this foolish assertion. The first paper, to its great 
credit, to take the matter up was the St. James’s Gazette. 
Next came the Outlook. On the following Saturday we wrote 
very strongly on the matter, and on the same day the Times 
published “ Reformer’s” letter. On the following Tuesday the 
Times protested in a leading article, as did also the Morning 
Post, followed later by many other newspapers. These are 
the plain facts of the case. Do those who propagate this pre- 


| posterous story really believe that we are a Rhodesian organ ? 
| If so, they must admit that our Rhodesianism is extremely 


well concealed. Mr. Rhodes might, indeed, be justified in using 
the old tag,— 
“Tt is all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


Unless the reproductions of the models and drawings 
are extremely unfair to the originals, we cannot look for- 
ward to any increase in the architectural beauties of the 
Metropolis from the Queen’s Memorial. The total effect 
may be grandiose; it will certainly be very un-English 
and very Continental. Masses of stonemason’s work and 
pompous arcades somehow seem out of place in London. 
The only prospect which can be hailed with unmixed satis- 
faction is that of an opening from the Mall into Charing 
Cross. That will be a real public improvement. Would it 
not be possible to let the rest of the Mall and the front of 
uckingham Palace alone, the one in its simplicity and 
charm and the other in its dreary ugliness, and concentrate 
the efforts of the architects and sculptors on a great Victorian 
Arch leading into Trafalgar Square? If there were any 
money over, it might be spent in putting a simple memorial 
statue in each of the London parks. The idea of a pro- 
cessional road does not, we confess, sound likely to be really 
successful in the English capital. 


A good deal has been said of late in the Press in regard to 
the question of cyder. For ourselves, we believe that an 
increased consumption of cyder in substitution for that of 
beer, cheap wines, and spirits would be most beneficial to 
the community. But, as was pointed out by one of the 
writers, cyder is of many kinds, and there is bad as well as 
cood cyder. When men drink bad wine and are made ill, they 
do not say that wine does not suit them, but that sour wine, 
or sweet wine, or some particular brand of wine is poison to 
them. In the ease of “apple wine,” a man who has blindly 
taken a bottle of badly made or adulterated cyder, when he is 
made ill condemns all cyderas poison tohim. What is wanted 
is classification in cyders as in wines. People should distin- 


| guish between the makers of cyder and the kinds of cyder, as 


they do between champagne and claret, or, again, Perrier-Jouet 
and Mumm. It is a pity there are not cyder merchants, as 
there are wine merchants, who would select the best brands, 
and deal with all the makers and growers so as to 
be able to match exactly their customers’ requirements. 
Another matter of great importance is the need of attend 
Unless we do that it is useless to think 
A dirty process will make 
bad eyder ont of good apples, but the cleanest and most 
scientific methods will not make really fine cyder out of poor 
and badly grown apples. 


ing to our orchards. 


As we go to press we hear the news of the safe arrival of 
the Duke and Duchess of York on English soil. Their safe 
and happy return after their long journey is a cause of sincere 
satisfaction to the whole nation. The Duchess quite as much 
as the Duke deserves our thanks for performing an arduous 
and patriotic duty. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a os 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 

NHE National Review for November contains an article 

. on British foreign policy which deserves careful 
attention. With certain of. the details of the policy 
proposed we cannot agree, but the general tone and 
outlook of the article we find both sound and prescient. 
The writer, or rather committee of writers, for the article 
(signed “A. B. C., &e.”) is evidently by several hands, 
take as their cardinal fact in international affairs the 
rise of Germany as a world-Power. Here we are entirely 
with them. This is the dominant condition in all 
foreign relations, and unless it is properly understood 
and given its just significance we shall never arrive at a 
proper realisation of how British interests can be best 
secured in the changes and chances of Continental diplo- 
macy. If we recognise what the rise of Germany means, we 
may use that fact to our great advantage. If we ignore it and 
its meaning for us and the rest of the world, we may mis- 
handle our foreign policy as completely as did Cromwell 
when he ignored the rise of France under Louis XIV. and 
itsmeaning. Therise of Germany as a world-Power means, 
as the writers in the National Review note, two things,—i.e., 
a challenge to our control of the sea by the building of a 
great German navy, and a challenge to Russia’s position in 
the Near East by the virtual absorption, first commercial 
and then political, of Asia Minor. The German Emperor 
(and the active portion of the German people follow him 
blindly in this) has set his mind like a vice on getting a 
great navy, and also on exploiting Asia Minor. He sees 
that a world-Power without a navy is an absurdity, and 
he sees also that Asia Minor is by far the most accessible 
and richest piece of the world that remains undeveloped. 
T’o control and develop Asia Minor is to get possession 
of an Empire well worthy of the most far-reaching 
Imperial ambitions. Two generations ago a German 
political philosopher dreamed that the Empire of Asia 
Minor was the natural heritage of the Teuton, and 
the German Emperor regards it as his destiny to fulfil 
this dream. That sea-power and Asia Minor are the 
essential aims of German political ambitions we agree 
with the writers in the National, and agree also that 
Germany wishes for power and influence in the Far 
East. We think that they should have also taken into 
account the ambition, vague and more distant, no doubt, 
but still quite real, to acquire control of a portion of South 
America, and to follow the German trader and German 
immigrant to the temperate provinces of Brazil. However, 
the immediate policy of Germany is, as we have said, sea- 
power and Asia Minor. 

But since no new political ambitions can be fulfilled 
in this world without affecting the interests of other 
States, we must ask who would be adversely affected by 
the successful carrying out of Germany's ambitions. The 
answeris not difficult,—England and Russia. Germanycan- 
not attain to sea-power without endangering our command 
of the sea. Germany cannot control and develop Asia 
Minor without both directly and indirectly coming into 
conflict with Russia’s most cherished ambitions. If 
Germany is once firmly seated in Asia Minor, Russia is not 
only barred from access to Syria, a region, that is, to which 
so many of her people look with an intense longing, but 
will also find herself unable to carry out her secular policy 
in regard to Constantinople and the Bosphorus. The 
greater German interests are in Asia Minor the more 
certain it is that Germany will not assent to any 
alteration of the status quo in the Balkans or on the 
Bosphorus which will favour Russia. It is then England 
and Russia who must of necessity suffer by the rise of 
Germany as a world-Power and the satisfaction of the 
German Emperor’s ambitions. That is a fact which 
cannot be ignored in the shaping of its foreign policy by 
either State. It does not, of course, indicate that those 
Powers, either singly or together, should fly at the throat 
of Germany, but it does show that they should very carefully 
watch the proceedings of Germany, and that they should 
endeavour as far as possible not to act in such a way 
towards each other as may help Germany to profit at their 
expense. It cannot be wise for them to be antagonistic 
about trifles under the conditions which are created by 





or 
in 








anneal 
Germany's endeavours to make her ambitions Tealitieg 
Yet curiously enough up till now both Russia and England, 
to judge by their diplomacy, have not only been blind t, 
the trend of events, but have actively contributed. to the 
fulfilment of the German aims. They have continued at 
enmity in spite of the signs of the times, and have allowed 
Germany to use their enmity as a stepping-stone for hoy 
advancement. But is it not now time to reconsider th 
whole situation, to see whether they really have any solid 
rounds for quarrelling, and to ask whether it would not 
be better to assume towards each other relations which 
would not actively stimulate the rise of Germany? Surely 
Germany has “managed” them both sufficiently long 
We. do not, of course, advocate anything approaching 
a league or alliance against Germany. We. merely 
desire that neither Power should be quite go yp. 
businesslike as to play perpetually into the hands 
of Germany. Hitherto antagonism to Russia, or at 
any rate a desire to hold Russia in check, has been 
the pivot of our foreign policy. We have encouraged 
Germany and German schemes of advancement in China, 
and even to some extent at Constantinople, in order, as we 
imagined, to provide a makeweight against Russia. Russia, 
equally sure that she ought to hold us in check, has beey 
glad to see the advance of German power in the Far East, 
The increase of German influence in China has, that is, beey 
welcomed by Russia asa blow to British influence. Jy 
fact, both Powers have brought bricks to build the 
German fortress, in the belief that it would some day 
keep its supposed rival in order. Meantime, Germany 
has been quietly determined to use her power for her own 
good alone. 

What steps ought to be taken to stop the quarrelling 
between Russia and England and to allow them leisure to 
watch Germany’ The writers in the National Review 
suggest the outlines of a foreign policy which would put 
an end to our antagonism with Russia, without in any 
sense attacking Germany, and would enable us to abandon 


the foolish policy of aggrandising Germany in order to 


keep Russia down. They propose, in fact, that understand. 
ing with Russia which we have so consistently advocated 
in these columns. They note, to begin with, that the chief 
obstacle to an understanding with Russia is the desire 
of Russia to come down to the Persian Gulf. Though, 
like most writers on British foreign policy, they are 
evidently somewhat perturbed at the idea of giving up our 
traditional veto on Russia's advance to the open water, they 
are clearly prepared for the step, for they very sensibly 
protest against the folly of regarding Germany’s virtual 
acquisition of a port on the Persian Gulf with composure, 
while looking on Russia’s acquisition of a port as acasus belli. 
Therefore they come to the conclusion that we ought to 
allow Russia to obtain her outlet on the Persian Gulf pro- 
vided she gives us a quid pro quo. We agree, but we 
cannot help noticing the difficulty of finding the quid pro 
quo. The fact is, Great Britain and Russia are in essential 
matters so little in antagonism, and Russia has so little 
that we want, that it is very difficult to arrive at a bargain. 
It is usual, then, with our diplomatists, when considering 
an agreement with Russia, to try to produce a compromiss 
byasking Russia to take less than she wants, not because the 
whole of her desire would hurt us, but because it will look 
more like a bargain. But surely that is a very unbusinesslike 
way of coming to an understanding. It seems to us that 
we should give Russia everything she wants which will 
not injure us, and nothing more. If there is anything we 
really want from her in exchange by all means let us ask 
it, but if there is nothing then let us not make our 
satiety a reason for giving her less than she asks in 
regions where we shall incur no injury. In truth, what 
we want from Russia, and what she wants from us, is good- 
will, and a truce to a nagging diplomacy. But this general 
goodwill is not to be produced by cutting down Russias 
demands in order to give the effect of a compromise, but 
by satisfying Russia fully, fairly, and ungrudgingly. 
Goodwill cannot effectively be put into a treaty. It 
can only be produced by the removal of unneces- 
sary friction. As soon as we make it clear to 
Russia, by deeds and not merely by words, that we are 
not the enemy, and that it is not worth her while to 
encourage the growth of Germany in order to hold 
England in check, we shall speedily obtain that goodwill at 
St. Petersburg which the writers in the National Review 
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al ‘ 
regard as essential to an ae ig a The “active 
goodwill of the powers that be in St. Petersburg will soon 
follow on our making it clear to Russia that in the future 
she will not, as in the past, whenever and wherever she 
moves find Britain blocking _ her path. When the 
victorious Russian armies on their way to Constantinople 
top ed the hills of San Stefano and came in sight 
of the Sea of Marmora they saw drawn up facing 
them the British fleet. That fact has not been forgotten, 
and Russians, official and unofficial, still believe that the 
British always bar their path. We want to make them 
yealise that this is so no longer, and to allow them to turn 
their attention to the much more real barriers presented 
by another Power. 

“The writers in the National are, wisely, not content with 
ceneralities, and attempt to set forth a specific basis for 
an understanding with Russia. Shortly, it is as 
follows. So long as she lets us alone in Egypt, Russia 
should have, as far as we were concerned, a free hand in 
the Near East—i.e., in the Balkans and in Asiatic Turkey 
—and we should also refrain from encouraging German 
expansion in Asia Minor. In Persia we should allow 
Russia a convenient commercial outlet on the Gulf in 
return for an undertaking on her part to respect the 
political status quo in the Gulf. [This seems to us a 
most mistaken example of giving enough to tantalise 
and not enough to satisfy. We would give Russia as 
free a hand in Persia and on the Persian Gulf as 
she will give us in Egypt.] Im the Far East the 
National Review writers suggest that we should get 
Russia to agree to Japan having Korea, while Russia 
should have a free hand in Mongolia and Manchuria. 
We should at the same time stipulate for a free hand 
inthe Yangtse. We cannot see any objection to this, 
and subject to what we have just said in regard to 
the Persian Gulf, we believe that the proposals in the 
National Review do afford a basis of agreement. But in 
the case of the Persian Gulf it is essential that there 
should be no niggling, but a broad and thorough settle- 
ment. As the National proposal stands, Russia would 
either reply, “Thank you for nothing,” or else form an 
unstable agreement. What our aim should be in the case 
of Russia is either to give her a free hand wherever we 
can do so without injury to ourselves, or else to have no 
diplomatic dealings with her whatever. In our belief, we 
can safely give her a free hand in the Persian Gulf. 
Whether Russia can avail herself of that free hand 
without doing herself injury, financial and even political, 
is her affair and not ours. For a half-hearted acree- 
ment with Russia we feel no enthusiasm. Indeed, we 
believe it would prove even more dangerous than the 
status quo of suspicion and veiled enmity. If we are 
to have an understanding, it must be on the boldest 
possible lines. It must recognise the fact that Asia is 
big enough both for Russia and for us, and that where 
we have not gone and where we have no intention of 
going—i.e., in Persia, in Asia Minor, in Mongolia, and in 
Manchuria—there Russia can have a free hand. In fact, 
an understanding with Russia should approach very 
nearly, as far as we and Russia were concerned, a parti- 
tion of Asia into “ spheres of influence.” Such a partition 
would not, of course, bind or affect other Powers. We 
should not tell Russia that we should help her to keep her 
sphere, but merely that she must make her own terms 
with the rest of the world in regard to it; and she would 
say the same to us. And here we may note that we 
should expect Russia to recognise our claims to exclusive 
influence, not only in the Yangtse, but also in Thibet and 
Arabia. If and when the Chinese and Turkish Empires 
break up, those regions must be within our political control. 
Chibet is too near India to allow of any interference there, 
and we, as the greatest of Mahommedan Powers, could not 
allow the Mahommedan Holy Places to be under any other 
control. But Russia has no desire either for Thibet or 
Arabia, and therefore such a stipulation need in no way 
interfere with a sound understanding with the Empire of 
the Czar. 





THE CABINET. 
HE Duke of Devonshire, who, though he stands too 
much aloof from the hard work of politics, hears 
everything, and has a clear perception of the drift of 








events, accepts, we are glad to see, the idea of recon- 
struction within the party as the best remedy for any failure, 
declaring that we may thus, if it is needful, change men 
without abandoning any principle. We have been preach- 
ing that doctrine for some time, and we believe that 
reconstruction will come; but we hope that when it does 
come the two or three men who will direct events will con- 
sider most seriously the necessity of making the Cabinet 
strong. No improvement which may be made in detail 
will secure efficiency if the heart of the Empire, the motive 
ower of the whole machine, is left flaccid and nerveless. 

e are too apt to think of the Cabinet, or Governing 
Committee, as the body which initiates legislation and 
persuades Parliament, and to forget that these are 
only two of its functions, and that we have transferred 
to it the driving power which makes a necessarily 
ponderous though powerful machine go on. It gives 
momentum to all the vast establishments which protect, 
guide, and, when possible, lift upward a fifth of the 
human race. It is not sufficient that it should have 
wisdom, rectitude of purpose, and knowledge of affairs ; 
it must have energy also, and it is in this quality in which 
it has of late years shown a. tendency to become 
deficient. We shall find no wiser man for its chair- 
man than Lord Salisbury, no more reflective member 
than Mr. Balfour, no one who sees more clearly than 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, none with superior force to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ; but the whole Cabinet as an entity limps. 
It is evident not only to the experienced politician, but to 
the “man in the street,’ that it lacks momentum, that 
there is something wrong in its constitution, and that some 
change must be made if it is to have the full advantage of 
the enormous authority, authority in some ways greater 
than that of any autocrat, which our modern Constitution 
enables it to wield. What that change should be ‘is 
matter for careful deliberation ; but we believe that the 
nation, if it would turn its attention fully upon it, would 
insist upon at least three points. 


The number of Cabinet Ministers should be reduced to 
twelve as an outside figure, though ten would be far better. 
The experiment of making the Cabinet more representa- 
tive, and therefore larger, though quite allowable had the 
time been less brimful of difficulties, has distinctly failed. 
There has been too much discussion, and the authority of 
the chairman has been perceptibly weakened. Private 
consultation among Ministers has become more difficult, 
and rapidity of collective decision has been. impaired. 
Cabinets‘sit an hour or two hours longer, but the decision 
is no wiser, and rather less weighty, than of old. There 
are, in fact, too many minds in the Committee, and 
though there is high authority for believing that 
in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, it 
is not only safety that the country is seeking from 
the supreme executive power. The theory that within 
the Cabinet which the nation sees there is an 
inner Cabinet which does all necessary ruling, though 
attractive and plausible, is not sound. The inner people 
have to obtain the consent of the outer people, and ex- 
perience shows that when that is the case the feeling of 
the outer people, even when they are ignorant, is invariably 
consulted. No man has less authority over a Member of 
Parliament than an elector, yet what Member ever quite 
forgets his electors? The visible Cabinet should be the 
real Cabinet, and the only political value of the inner one 
is the proof it affords, the admitted proof, that the larger 
body is too big. We are not disposed to depreciate the 
motive of the experiment ; we understand the severe 
pressure to which a Premier is exposed, both from indi- 
viduals seeking promotion and from great interests seek- 
ing direct representation, and which must either be defied 
or met by an increase of Cabinet offices; but the experi- 
ment has failed, and we trust that the next statesman 
“sent for” will set his teeth hard and face the political 
bullets. Half the Departments can get along very well 
indeed under “ Ministers”? for whom their chief ‘is 
responsible, and who have therefore no Cabinet. seats ; 
the sinecures should be abolished; and a system should 


‘be introduced of allowing a Minister- without a seat 


to sit when his Department is specially in question, 
and then only. If it is proposed to transfer the funds of 
the Duchy of Lancaster to the Pope, let the representative 
of the Duchy be summoned; and if not, not. The 
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occasional neglect of a Department without emergencies 
is far better than any feebleness in the supreme power. 
The second reform necessary is that the Premier should 
be the acknowledged supervisor of the Cabinet, as well as 
by etiquette primus inter pares. The different families of 
mankind did not invent Kings out of either frivolity or 
wickedness. They needed Kings to control as well as to 
lead them; and the Premier in our day should be the 
adlatus of the King, hearing all, supervising all, and when 
necessary censuring all in words as effective as penal sen- 
tences. It would be simpler to let him govern by himself ; 
but experience shows that an uncontrolled Vizier makes 
nearly as many blunders as an uncontrolled King, and has 
placed a Committee round him, with this palpable advan- 
tage, that even if he usually prevails, as Palmerston and 
Gladstone did, he is compelled to explain his ideas, and 
therefore to think them clearly out. The compromise is 
an admirable one for our national ends; but it is an 
essential part of it that the supreme Council should be 
grouped around a central figure, and not be a mere 
collection of authorities. The central figure need not have 
any legal superiority, though we maintain that as adlatus 
of the King he ought to have it, but he should have the 
right of inquiring, of urging, and of rebuking without 
giving personal offence. At present no such central figure 
exists. Lord Salisbury would make an excellent one; but 
he will not, it is evident, take the position, and must, 
amidst the regrets of all who admire him, as we do, give 
way to some one with more energy remaining to him, and 
more “ you-be-damnedness ” in his natural composition. 
The third point is that more care should be taken to 
select for the Cabinet only the most efficient men. Not 
only is a Council of mediocrities sure to be mediocre, but 
the mediocre break the hearts of their superiors by their 
slowness to apprehend. To find twenty men of the first 
force might be acknowledged to be too difficult, but we 
can surely find ten men, though we have, unlike any other 
nation, dangerously limited the circle from whom a 
Cabinet Minister can be drawn. President Roosevelt can 
choose among half the nation—we suppose there would be 
an earthquake if he stepped outside the Republican party 
—and any one of the three Emperors can pick among 
thousands of officials; but what-with the rights of Members 
of Parliament, and the custom of choosing only the 
mature in years, and certain understood limitations as to 
rominence before the public, the unlucky Premier is 
fimited to about two hundred persons. Still, it must be 
possible among them to find ten who are efficient, and 
they ought to be hunted for with a microscope, and com- 
pelled, if need be, to take up their share of the national 
burden by distinct assurances that if they refuse their 
political careers are over. We want at the head of the 
nation a small Cabinet in which there is no third-rate,or even 
average, man, and in which there is one man competent to 
supervise, and with a resolution to doit. It may be that 
such a Cabinet is beyond hope; but if it is, then some big 
things are beyond hope too, and among others that a 
businesslike nation, proud to passion of the “‘ vast orb of its 
fate,” will not always endure a system that leaves it power- 
less to find competent rulers. The Spaniards say they 
have never had any; but then the Spaniards do not count 
among them scores of thousands of men who in smaller 
lines than statesmanship are among the most successful in 
the world. The late Mr. Bagehot used to say that if the 
Cabinet were blown up by Anarchists he would fill its 
seats with twelve traffic managers from the London rail- 
ways, and all would go well; and though he spoke with a 
laugh in his eyes, he was shadowing out a truth of no 
mean importance. “England,” said the late Lord Derby, 
“is a vast reservoir of capacities”; and it is true, though 
they do not always make their appearance on the chairs of 
‘the Governing Committee. 





CENTRAL EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

UR countrymen as a body are very indifferent, perhaps 

too indifferent, to the opinion of foreigners, but no 
educated Englishman can read without pain the torrent of 
abuse which the Continent is now pouring on our heads. 
It seems so hopeless to be friendly,or even just,in the face 
of such malignity. We all know that it owes its origin, 
in great part at least, to the malignant misrepresentations of 
our enemies, who, for example, describe the concentration 


rare 
camps, which were established out of a philanthropy 
desire that Boer women and children should not suffer the 
worst hardships of war,or be left helpless amidst a hostilg 
black population, as torture chambers in which womey 
are suffered to starve and children to die in heaps of 
preventible diseases. The knowledge, however, by 
little relief, for if the credulity which accepts such stories 
is born of ignorance, how is it to be enlightened ? and jf 
it springs from malice, how deep must the malignity be 
which, with all the facts before the world, includin 
De Wet’s own statement that the war on both sides has 
been unmarked by cruelty, can use such tales merely to 
bespatter a detested people. There is nothing to fy 
done, of course, with such abuse except to bear it, and 
continue our defensive armaments, for when the tempest 
of calumny is fanned by the Press, by the clerics, ang 
by the popular orators evidence is as unheard as 
music in a cyclone, and we can but wait patiently 
until the tornado has blown past. Englishmen may 
however, be a little relieved to find that much of the 
hatred—that part of it, at least, which is born of jealousy 
and fear—extends in full measure to the United States. We 
have repeatedly ¢juoted evidence of this from the speeches of 
statesmen, and it is gradually becoming clear that their 
utterances do not misrepresent the peoples. At one of the 
greatest meetings ever heldin Vienna (Wednesday, Oct. 23), 
a meeting which was attended by great Austrian aristocrats 
as well as leading economists, and which was, so to speak, 
blessed by the Austrian Premier in a letter read aloud, 
America was denounced as the grand “ peril” of the 
future. She was aiming, said Dr. Peez, a great industrial, 
at “universal economic supremacy,” and must be fought 
by strict Protection. ‘“ Count Buquoy,” says the Times 
correspondent, “argued that the problem should be con. 
sidered under these different aspects, as the United States 
was a great Power,—fi-st as a centre of production; 
secondly, owing to its command of capital; and, thirdly, 
on account of the brute force at its disposal. A survey of 
the manipulation of its trusts and its ‘corners’ in grain, 
&e., revealed ‘a series of crimes which were associated 
with an unparalleled ruthlessness in the conduct of busi- 
ness.” Other speakers expressed the same fears, and the 
entire meeting unanimously passed resolutions, of which 
one demands a “ union of Central Europe against Trans- 





oceanic competition,” and another that the United States 
and Argentina, a country which Agrarians specially dread 
because of her increasing production of wheat, should be 
debarred from the full advantages of commercial treaties. 
The words of the resolution are: ‘‘ That while treaties for 
longer periods may be concluded with other countries when 
they afford adequate protection to native production and 
export trade, those with the United States and the 
Argentine Confederation should only be for short terms.” 
Resolutions at meetings do not usually matter much, 
but these must be read by the light, not only of Austrian 
feeling, but of events in Germany, where, if the Agrarians 
triumph, as apparently they will, the idea of a union of 
Central Europe against American exports of food will be 
eagerly accepted, and will be pressed on France, where, be 
it remembered, Protectionists are still completely in the 
ascendant, M. Delcassé refusing reductions even to 
Russia, from whom he was begging admission for French 
wine. There is, in fact, real danger that if the Conserva- 
tive parties on the Continent, who inelude the Agrarians, 
the Clericals, the Absolutists, and a vast mass of peasants, 
should achieve a temporary triumph, a grand effort will be 
made to try an economic boycott of the United States and 
the Argentine Republic as a protection for the “vital 
interests ” threatened by their competition. 


Nor is the movement due to economic nervousness alone. 
The bitter jealousy of Great Britain which has for years 
been growing on the Continent, jealousy of her prosperity, 
her freedom, and her apparently endless power of expal- 
sion, and which has guanoed men’s minds till every kind 
of hatred grows there readily, has of late years extended 
itself to the United States also. The crushing defeat 
of Spain, which they had not expected, shocked the 
Continental peoples, and especially the Catholic peoples, 
who felt, as by a sudden revelation, that a new, a great, 
and a probably hostile power had been born into the 
world. The enormous increase of American wealth which 
followed, and the evidences of American enterprise, 





increased the impact of the shock, which was n0b 
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diminished by the accounts, poured out in reams by friends 
as well as enemies, of what Count Buquoy calls the “un- 
aralleled ruthlessness of America in business. That such 
rosperity and power should accrue toan English-speaking 
Republic without an aristocracy, a conscription, or an 
ancient past disgusts as well as alarms the upper classes 
of the Continent, and changes economic alarm into a kind 
of angry despair, which shows itself in futile proposals 
such as we have just recorded. _ 
The movement will pass, and probably the hatred with 

it, though the hatred of the poor for the rich seems with 
some races never to die away. The policy which dictates 
the “ Milan decrees” never succeeds, and Napoleon when 
he tried it was not hampered by the question of food, and 
had almost absolute power in his own hand. Four or five 
Courts, and four or five Parliaments, not to mention four 
or five peoples, will not hold together long enough to work 
America serious mischief. The “ aggressive economics ”’ of 
which the Austrians complain will die away gradually from 
internal causes, and “commercial supremacy” will cease to 
be sought the moment it is found not to be profitable. 
We do not suppose, therefore, that the Continent will be 
foolish enough to attack America directly, or to run the 
risk of any battle of Armageddon with the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Cataclysmal events very rarely happen in polities. 
It is well, however, for our countrymen to perceive that 
a nation may be detested though it is not sceking to 
conquer South Africa, and to recognise that the causes 
which drive the Union and Great Britain together are not 
entirely sentimental. We have, it is true,a common origin, 
acommon literature, and in many ways common aspirations, 
but we have also common interests of a very binding kind. 
America, though it thinks itself Protectionist, is not Pro- 
tectionist about food, and the kind of awestruck horror 
of free competition which great parties on the Continent 
are now betraying tends to drive all who speak English 
and sell and buy food freely into a single defensive group. 
That is a fact which is worth remembering when we grow 
frightened by the American commercial “ invasion,” or 
hear that America is doubling her Fleet, or read speeches 
in the Senate affirming that Great Britain must be allowed 
no influence over the Nicaragua Canal. If we may not 
say as yet that the two States have common enemies, at 
least they have common rivals, who seem at this moment 
just a little implacable, 





CIVILIANS AND MILITARY POLICY. 


\ E publish in another column a letter from Mr. Arthur 

H. Lee protesting against the views we expressed last 
week in regard to civilians and military policy. Mr. Lee’s 
experience of modern war in Cuba, his ability and know- 
ledge as a student of military affairs, and his acquaint- 
ance with political life as an active Member of Parlia- 
ment give him every right to respectful attention on such 
a matter, and therefore we propose to deal more fully 
than we were able in our note last week with the problem 
of civilians and military policy. We may say, to begin 
with, that we maintain to the full what we wrote last week 
on the subject. We hold that the governing civilians at 
the top cannot during a war shuffle off their responsibility 
for military operations on the expert, and say as the 
present Government have been too much inclined to -say : 
— We as civilians have, of course, no knowledge of war, 
and so no right to interfere. Ali we can do, and what 
we have done accordingly, is to select the best military 
expert we could find, and to give him afreehand. As long 
as we supply him with all he asks us for we are doing all 
that it is possible for us to do, and if things go wrong it is 
not our fault, but the fault of circumstances. We have 
done the only thing we as civilians are capable of doing, 
and no one can blame us. In fact, we ought to de praised 
instead of blamed because we have trusted so implicitly to 
the best military experts we could find, and refrained so 
entirely from any interference when once we had selected 
our generals.’ This is, of course, a very common atti- 
tude for the non-expert to take in every kind of technical 
business, from building a house to carrying on a 
manufacturing business or a bank; but in spite of 
Its commonness and apparent reasonableness, it is, we 
contend, an attitude of mind which is liable to 
bring any human business into danger and difficulty, 








whether that business is commercial or political, and 
whether it consists in “ running” a factory or carrying 
on a war. If, and when, in any business, commercial or 
political, the men at the top, the men who have the power 
to say the ultimate word, and by whose intention and 
direction the business must be run, adopt the attitude of 
‘We are not experts, and can only call in an expert and 
give him a free hand,’ that business will never prosper. 
Ultimate control and direction can never be divorced 
from executive action in this way. The notion that 
daily and hourly vigilance and superintendence and the 
taking of responsibility can be avoided by the man at the 
top, the man with the ultimate control, declaring that he is 
no expert, and can only throw himself blindly into the hands 
of an expert, is utterly unsound. As we pointed out last 
week, this is not due in the case of military affairs to the fact 
that civilians are cleverer than soldiers. Quite as often as 
not just the reverse is the case. It is due to the fact 
that we are ruled by the civilians and not by soldiers, 
and that it is to civilians and not to soldiers that the 
nation has entrusted the supreme and ultimate control 
of its affairs. As long as this is so—and, in our view, 


‘it must and will remain so—the civilians cannot make 


war satisfactorily by calling in the best military expert 
they can find and trusting him blindly. The men who 
can say the last word on the war, and therefore on its 
conduct, must understand, superintend, and supervise, 
because they, and they only, know what they intend in 
regard to the war. They alone know the conditions under 
which the war must be waged. If the military expert 
were also the Secretary of State for War and the Prime 
Minister—i.e., were the man who could say the final word 
on all subjects connected with the war—it would, of 
course, be different. Then, no doubt, civilian control 
would be out of place. He would be like an architect 
building a house for himself at his own cost. In such 
cases the architect wants no control, and builds an excel- 
lent house. When, however, he, as an expert, is called 
on to build a house for a non-expert, who pays the bill, 
knows what he wants, and has certain definite intentions 
as to the house, things are certain to go wrong unless the 
civilian non-expert who can say the last word occupies 
himself with the details of the house and goes into the 
whole policy of construction. If he merely chooses the best 
expert, and then gives him a free hand and a blank cheque, it 
is a hundred to one that he gets a bad house. The expert 
does not really know what the employer wants, and how- 
ever self-confident he may be, the complete divorce between 
execution and ultimate responsibility produces errors and 
difficulties. Itis the same in war. ‘To put the point yet 
once more, there cannot without the gravest of risks be 
the complete divorce and severance between the ultimate 
authority and the chief executant indicated by the notion, 
‘Choose a good expert, give him an absolutely free hand, 
and then go home to dinner.’ If the Government are 
determined to give their military expert an absolutely 
free hand, and to leave him entirely alone, the only wise 
plan is to make him not merely Generalissimo, but Prime 
Minister also. That plan would be sound enough. The 
plan of trusting blindly to a military expert who is, never- 
theless, still a delegate and subordinate, without essential 
powers of his own, is bound to fail. 

But though we hold this view so strongly, it must not 
be supposed, as we regret to see Mr. Lee supposes, that we 
think the governing civilians ought to interfere with the 
details of mobile columns and such purely technical 
matters. That is by no means our opinion, and it was to 
avoid such an interpretation that we were careful to choose 
the words “ military policy.” We meant by that that the 
governing civilians must not leave the principles of the 
war blindly to the military experts, but must insist on 
having a voice, first in their adoption, and secondly in 
their application and carrying out. By “military policy ” 
we did not mean giving orders that such-and-such a 
column should be so many men strong and should move 
on such-and-such a day to such-and-such a place. Of 
course all such technical details must be as much left to 
the soldiers on the spot as the mixing of the mortar or the 
setting of the bricks is left to the expert even in the case 
of a house where the owner, instead of leaving it all to the 
architect, insists on having his voice in the plans. 
Again, all such questions as the number of guns to be 
employed, their calibre and their handling, and all field 
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tactics are matters which do not come within the 
scope of “military policy,’ as we use the words. 
No doubt in deciding on general. military policy the 
governing civilians should be very greatly guided by expert 
military opinion, and should hesitate very much before 
rejecting it. They would never, that is, light-heartedly 
take up a plan which had no military support. But as a 
matter of fact, this is a theoretical rather than a practical 
difficulty, as any one who has ever had to do with expert 
opinion soon discovers. When the civilian or layman goes 
at all deep into any problem requiring expert knowledge, 
he is almost certain to find that there are two expert views, 
and that it is his business as a man of good sense 
and judgment to decide between them on grounds that 
are common to all intelligent persons. The picture of the 
civilian Secretary of State confronted by a view universally 
held by all military experts is a purely ideal vision. The 
governing civilians, must, of course, consult the experts on 
their military policy, but they must check all expert advice 
by the common-sense judgment of the man of the world. 
In certain things they will, no doubt, bow to military 
advice entirely, but the selection as to what are the matters 
in which the military are to decide must remain, as we 
have said, with those in whom the supreme responsibility 
ultimately rests. 


We shall perhaps be told that all we have written is 
pure theory, and that in practice the only thing the unfor- 
tunate governing civilian can do is to give his expert a 
free hand and hope for the best. Now we do not want to 
weary our readers, but we should like to take one instance 
to show that this is not so, and that our view is not 
mere word-spinning. Take the great initial mistake in 
military policy of the present war. That mistake was set 
forth in the famous telegram to the Colonies, “‘ Unmounted 
men preferred.” When the present writer, a pure civilian, 
quite guiltless of any expert military knowledge, read that 
telegram he well remembers his bewilderment. He asked 
himself : ‘Can this mean that the Government have made 
such splendidly adequate provision for supplying horses that 
they have actually overdone it, and are reallyafraid of having 
too many if the Colonies send any?’ But, of course, this 
view was ridiculously wrong. The telegram “ Unmounted 
men preferred ” was sent because the military expert with 
a free hand had decided, no doubt with the best intentions 
and after the fullest consideration of the military 
problems involved, that the war was to be an infantry war, 
and was to be fought in the main by foot soldiers. Now 
we do not blame the military expert. He did his best and 
spoke what he thought was right, though he made a 
mistake. The people we blame are the governing civilians, 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for War, 
who accepted such a decision. We cannot for a moment 
suppose they agreed with it. They are men of common- 
sense, and they doubtless said to themselves: ‘Can this be 
right? Can it be sound military policy to try to conquer 
an army entirely composed of mounted men with an army 
chiefly composed of foot soldiers? Does not the fact 
that the Boers are all mounted necessitate that our 
army shall be mounted?? Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lansdowne and the rest of the inner Cabinet are 
such able and intelligent men that it is impossible to 
doubt that the vision of a man on foot trying to pursue and 
hunt down a man on a horse must have crossed their minds. 
But they did not act on it. They put it away because 
they were obsessed by the notion that their business was 
to find the best expert they could and to give him an 
absolutely free hand, regardless of all other con- 
siderations. If he said ‘“ Unmounted men preferred,” 
unmounted men it must be, even though it looked like 
pure madness. If our view of not reposing a blind trust in 
the expert had prevailed, we cannot doubt that the fatal 
blunder of the “infantry war” would never have taken place. 
Again, it seems to us that when the governing civilians 
assented, as they rightly did, to the plan of organising 
mobile columns to scour the country, and supplied ten 
thousand horses a month for the purpose, it would have 
been much better if they had deemed it their duty not to 
give the military expert a free hand, but having paid for 
mobility, had seen that they got it. For example, if the 
governing civilians had insisted that mobile columns 
should not (as has been the case) be accompanied by 
infantry, that they should not have waggons with them 
but only pack-horses, and that the dragging about of 





. . . BERR 
pianos, harmoniums, and kitchen ranges should be treatal 
not merely as a subject for a sarcastic despatch, but for 
the sternest punishment, can we say that such interferenes 
would have been injurious? However, we do not desire 
dwell any more on these details; but even though it brin : 
us into sharp conflict with a man of such sound judgment 
as Mr. Lee, we must maintain our view that the governing 
civilians cannot escape responsibility for the war by givine 
blank cheques to military experts, however eminent and 
that if in the present war there had been less blind trust 
in the military expert and a wise exercise of common-sengg 
control over military policy by the governing civilians why 
give the ultimate decisions in all cases, and so must cary 
the ultimate responsibility, better, not worse, results woul 
have been obtained in the present war. 





THE TRAINING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL 
SOVEREIGN. 


HE return of the Duke of Cornwall and York fron 
his prolonged journeyings has an interest of greater 
extent and importance than is likely to be realised by the 
crowds which are always ready to welcome an occasion for 
a pageant. That the streets are to be lined with troops 
and the homeward route to be prolonged in order to give 
more people an opportunity of gazing at the procession, 
are in themselves ample reasons why Londoners should by 
enthusiastic. Englishmen have learnt of late to giv 
visible shape to their feelings, and the Duke of Cornwall 
naturally benefits by the active loyalty which has beey 
evoked, partly by the war and partly by the death of Queen 
Victoria. This sentiment of devotion to the Crown aliks 
in its actual and its future possessors may not go very deep, 
It has nothing in common with that evoked and misused 
by the Stuarts or the Bourbons. It is the expression— 
the only expression possible in the case of a multitude— 
of an undefined affection for the country to which they 
belong. Institutions, however excellent, call forth but a 
languid emotion, and if what is vaguely symbolised by the 
words “England” and “Empire” were not embodied in any 
concrete form, they would probably convey little meaning 
except to political students. To supply this embodiment 
is the special function of a Monarchy. The affections of 
his subjects go out to the Sovereign and to his descendants 
in the direct line, and in doing so become more vivid and 
more permanent. The cheers that will welcome the Duke 
of Cornwall to-day as he drives from Victoria to Marl. 
borough House will be perfectly sincere so far as they go. 
Those who utter them would be puzzled, perhaps, to explain 
what it is that they feel and why they feel it, but for all 
that they will go home with a keener realisation of what 
being an Englishman means, and of the strength of the 
feelings, in themselves so hard to define, which knit 
together King and people. 

Beyond all this, however, the return of the Duke of 
Cornwall has an interest special to the character and cir- 
cumstances of his tour. He has been visiting every part 
—India excepted—of the Empire he will one day rule. 
He comes home with the knowledge that only travel under 
favourable conditions can give of the many and widely 
different communities which make up the dominions of the 
Crown of England beyond sea. There are two aspects in 
which the journey which has furnished him with this 
knowledge may be regarded,—as it affects the countries 
through which he has travelled, and as it affects .the Royal 
traveller himself. The former is naturally the more 
obvious of the two. Australians and Canadians have 
seen their future Sovereign, and have thus been enabled 
to appropriate that sentiment of loyalty which we have 
described as natural to crowds. Gazers by the hundred 
thousand have followed the Duke’s progress through 
one city after another, and have come to realise more dis- 
tinctly than they have ever done before what it is to bea 
citizen and subject of that crowned Republic which for 
want of a better word we call the Empire. The idea 
of kingship has taken shape in their imaginations. 
They will be able in the time to come to recall all the 
circumstances which attended the Royal visit, and to 
recall also the emotions which properly belong to it. In 
an Empire scattered over so vast an area, and composed 
of communities differing so widely in composition, m 
history, and in race, every additional tie that binds the 





parts together is of incalculable value. Who shall! say 
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how far the attitude of the great Confederation which has 
just been created in Australia, or of the older Dominion | 
of Canada, towards England and the English connection 
be affected in years to come by feelings which have 
ther root and origin m the recollection of the Duke of 
Cornwall's visit? Such feelings may predispose those in 
whom they exist to a more generous interpretation of the | 
acts of the Imperial Government, and to a readier accept. | 
ance of their share in Imperial burdens. The wheels of | 
Empire will run more smoothly because the Empire itself | 
will be associated with the person of the heir to the | 
throne. The cares and the duties of Royalty no longer | 
allow a King of England to travel through his dominions | 
in person, but when his place is taken by his eldest son 
the same end is attained, if not in the same degree. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


may 


Of still more importance, probably, will be the influence | 
of his tour on the Duke of Cornwall himself. He has 
enjoyed extraordinary opportunities of making himself 
acquainted with the characters, the interests, the wishes 
of the great, free, and self-governing nations he has 
visited. He has not shut himself up in the Govern- 
ment Houses of the several Colonies, or seen their 
public men only amid the formalities of a State re- | 
ception. On the contrary, he has talked freely with 
Colonial politicians, and no doubt gained from his conver- 
cations with them a wide practical knowledge of the 
opinions, the ambitions, and even the dreams of i hose who 
will one day be his subjects beyond seas. No living | 
Englishman in high position has had the same means of | 
acquainting himself with what may be called the raw 
material of a Colonial policy. Colonial Secretaries cannot 
jeave Downing Street in order to go round the world, and 
though less highly placed politicians can travel where they 
please, their “ sphere of influence” when they return 
seldom goes beyond the covers of a monthly magazine. 
The Duke of Cornwall’s “ sphere of influence ” will be very 
much wider. 

How so? it may be asked. Of what use can a Sovereign's 
knowledge be under a constitutional Monarchy where he is 
only the Great Personage charged with the duty, abso- 
lutely indispensable, and yet chiefly mechanical, of signing 
the documents and approving the policies which succes- 
sive Ministers present to him? We know that this is the 
traditional theory of the principle on which the business of 
the United Kingdom is carried on, and in a sense, and an 
important sense, it corresponds to the actual facts. When 
a Minister knows his own mind and has the country at 
his back no amount of Royal opposition can stop him. 
That is a constitutional commonplace. But, like other 
commonplaces, it is too sweeping to be of much value. Ii 
disregards all the limitations and qualifications with which 
general truths must be surrounded if they are to remain 
true. Ministers do not always know their own minds, and 
there are many questions of great importance about which 
the country knows nothing and cares nothing. Colonial 
questions are conspicuous examples of this class of subject. 
The Cabinet have to advise the Sovereign whether to give 
or withhold his assent to a Colonial Bill. It may have 
very inconvenient consequences, and so the Colonial Seere- 
tary-may be inclined to advise its rejection. But such 
rejection may create great, and possibly disastrous, discon- 
tent in the Colony. Is this prospect near enough and grave 
enough to make the acceptance of the Bill expedient, | 

| 





notwithstanding the weighty objections to which it is 
open? A Colonial Secretary may honestly be at his wits’ | 
end to decide between these rival considerations. What | 
he needs is a more intimate knowledge of the forces at | 
work in the Colony. He has information enough poured 
in upon him, but he is wanting in the special experience 
which would help him to form a right estimate of the 
comparative value of the sources whence this informa- 
tion is derived. In a case like this conclusions formed 
by personal observation of Colonial politicians and 
Colonial opinion would be of the utmost service, and 
these are precisely what a Sovereign with the ante- 
cedents of the Duke of Cornwall will be in a position 
to supply. It is for the Minister, no doubt, to determine 
whether the inconveniences of the Bill which awaits the 
Royal assent do or do not outweigh the discontent which, 
as he is assured, its rejection will excite in the Colony. 
But there is an earlier stage which he has not yet traversed, 
the stage in which his business is to satisfy himself as to 
the nature and extent of this discontent, and here it may 








. 


be a very great advantage to have the King’s view of 
what is likely to excite Colonial opinion. The example of 
Queen Victoria shows us what an English Sovereign may 
do in shaping the policy of his Ministers. The secret of 
the late Queen’s power lay in the fact that on certain 
subjects she was better informed than her Cabinet, 
and could give sound and wise advice. She had an 
intimate and personal knowledge of the details of 


| foreign policy and of the characters of foreign Sovereigns 


which no Foreign Secretary could rival. The knowledge 
that her grandson has gained of Colonial opinion and 


| feeling cannot have the exceptional completeness which 
; comes from the study of a lifetime, but for all that it 


may hereafter be of very great service to a perplexed 
Colonial Secretary. 

Remember, too, that the Duke of York’s experience will 
not fade away as his visit becomes a distant episode. . He 


| will have formed ties with Colonial statesmen which will 


be constantly and diligently renewed. Politicians whom 
he knew in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Canada will be welcomed by him in London, and he will, 
we may be sure, never lose touch with the leading men of 
the Empire. He will be able to learn from them, and 
they from him, in a way which would not have beer 
possible had he never made his memorable visit to the self 
governing nations of the Empire. 








THE TYRANNY OF THE “DOSSIER.” 
aw Prefect of the Haute Vienne has issued a confidential 
circular to all his subordinates, in which. he asks for 
the following items of information about the citizens under 
their jurisdiction :-— 

“Place and date of birth. What is known of his ancestors? 

Where was he educated and in what establishments? Is he 
married? Wife’s family name and date of birth. What kinsmen 
has he in the department? Is there anything particular to 
notify respecting his wife or other members of his family from a 
private, political, or religious standpoint ? Has he any children? 
How many? Theirage. Has he filled one or more elective or 
other offices ? What is his private conduct? What property has 
he? Is he alandowner? In what departments or communes is 
his. property, and what is its value? What is his political 
attitude? Does he exercise any influence on his subordinates or 
on the inhabitants generally ? On what occasions has he clearly 
manifested his Republican sentiments ? ” 
The Paris correspondent of the Times, who forwards this 
circular, seems to think that it will strain the tolerance even 
of Frenchmen for espionage, and may induce the Royalists to 
organise a system of reprisals; but we hardly know why he 
is so indignant. The Pi2fect has only carried the tyranny 
of the dossier one step further. Ever since the days of 
Louis XV. it has been the system in France for the police to 
Compile a dossier, or biographical record, of every individual 
within their jurisdiction, noting his birth, his circum. 
stances, his relatives, his reputation, and every step in his 
career from early boyhood down to the latest date of which 
the official knows. The smallest escapade is recorded, any 
quarrel with an employer is mentioned, and if there is any. 
thing azrinst Lim it is detailed with the minuteness with 
which a deicctive relates the history of previous convictions. 
This dossier is always produced in any criminal trial, some- 
times with most ‘injurious, or indeed crushing, effect, and is 
always available, especially just before election time, to the 
party then in power. So greatly is the record dreaded that 
desperate efforts have occasionally keen made to destroy 
particular pages, and candidates for the Prefecture of Police 
have been openly accused of: seeking the post mainly 
because they hoped for an opportunity to destroy their own 
official biographies. It is in part to fill these dossiers that the 
spy system is organised, and that heavy sums are constantly 
paid to spies of all classes of society, who when political sus- 
pects are concerned are not, if public rumour may be trusted, 
invariably careful as to the accuracy of their information. 
Criminals of degree are even reported to be tolerated for a 
time on condition of their reporting to the Prefecture all they 
may see or hear, 

The system appears to Englishmen simply infamous. They 
barely tolerate it about habitual criminals and Anarchists, 
and any Government which sanctioned it about respect- 
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able individuals would be blown out of power by a storm 
of popular indignation. The idea here igs that no gain to 
the community can justify such an infraction of personal 
liberty, or the taking by authorities of such an unfair advant- 
age against the comparative powerlessness of private indi- 
viduals, We do not wonder, therefore, at the condemnation 
passed on it by the Jimes correspondent, but we wish he 
would tell us why he conceives, if it is hated in France: 
that Frenchmen bear it. They have had since the Revolution 
plenty of oppertunities of putting it down, and they have 
never done it. nor, so far as we know, seriously tried to do it, 
Under Monarchy or Empire or constitutional régime, under 
Conservative Republicans or Radical Republicans, the dosszer's 
have always been kept up, espionage has always flourished, 
and the Prefectures have always had at their disposal as 
heavy a secret service fund as they required. The police 
have at different times been tyrannical or lax, shielded 
by authority or roughly controlled by it, but the irre- 
sistible force of universal suffrage has never been directed 
against the collection of information about private lives. We 
greatly doubt whether the French, or indeed any people of 
the Latin races, seriously dislike it. Their idea is that the 
police are an indispensable protection to society, and being 
logical, they wish the police to be in possession of any infor- 
mation which can assist them in the discharge of their indis- 
pensable functions. They are accustomed themselves to 
gather such information for use in their business and the 
arrangement of their family affairs, and they do not see how 
without espionage of an elaborate kind the police are to do 
their work at all. The individual does not think that the 
system will be used against himself, and he is most willing 
that it should be used against neighbours, some of whom he 
acutely distrusts, and whom collectively he regards as con- 
ceivably rivals or oppressors. Moreover, the Frenchman has 
a feeling which it is difficult to bring home to Englishmen, 
who are almost entirely without it. He does not like being a 
unit. He wants to feel himself a member of a strongly 
organised community ; to be known, if only in secret, to the 
officials; to be a member, in short, of a great family party, 
and not a being isolated in the forest. To be unknown, even 
to the police, inspires him with a vague sense of affront, of 
neglect, of being looked down upon and thought too insignificant 
for notice. The Frenchman who complained that in England 
no one regarded him, “not even the police,” expressed a 
sentiment deep in the hearts of his countrymen, who feel that 
the least endurable of miseries is utter solitude, and would 
prefer a sentry at the door to an entire absence of super- 
vision. He is not really annoyed at inquiries about his grand- 
father, and his love affairs, and the houses at which he calls; 
half so much as he would he by being passed over as one 
whose affairs could matter only to himself. If secrecy is 
usually maintained, he is content that his intimate life should be 
known to officials, and resents only one inquiry,—that into 
his income. He is quite sure, we have no idea why, that 
secrecy about that will not be maintained, and that if it is 
not maintained he will be pestered at once by relations and 
by the envious; and about that one inquiry, therefore, he holds 
out tenaciously, resisting all projeets for an Income-tax with 
a persistent, if passive, resolution which is the despair not 
only of Ministers of Finance, but of the scientific economists 
who abound in France, who are sincerely respected, and who 
seldom succeed in even modifying a law. 


It is not necessary in this country to denounce the system, 
and we are rather interested in inquiring what its apologies 
may be. It seems clear that if honestly worked it must 
facilitate both the repressive work of the Government, which 
on the Continent is considered one of its first functions, and the 
ordinary administration of criminal justice. The Govern- 
ment knows where to strike and does not waste its strength, 
and the Public Prosecutors know accurately the real 
characters of those whom they assail. Both those results 
are advantages helpful to the maintenance of that strict, 
if slightly monotonous, “order” which all who are trained 
under the Roman Law regard as an ideal, though they 
do not succeed specially in obtaining it. The system 
is, in fact, akin to the practice of confession, which, what- 
ever its other drawbacks, does enable the clerical caste 
to direct its monitions straight, and not to waste the 
wninatory side of its energy upon misdoers at large. It may 


be suspected, too, that fear of the dossier does act, sag! 
times strongly, as a restraining influence, an opinion said tg 
be fully borne out by the result both in Germany and France 
of compelling workmen to keep Uvrets wherein their rela, 
tions with employers throughout life are clearly recorded, We 
should say, too, that the treatment of the respectables, whose 
dossiers are known to the police to be clean, would for that 
reason be more lenient, and that large classes find in them g 
certain guarantee of security. But the real defence for the 
must be that they strengthen the social cohesion, the family 
life, so to speak, of the community, which the Latin races, jf 
indeed not all Continentals, perpetually seek. We English. 
men think that life inferior to our own, and if we reflect on 
the bitterness of Continental social hatreds and their absenca 
among ourselves we are probably right—we say “ probably” 
only because it is impossible to estimate precisely the inf 
ence of race upon those hatreds-—but we are not quite sure, jf 
happiness is the end sought, that peoples conscious of g 
certain inability to stand alone do not act wisely in using 
every device calculated to bind them closely together, Men 
are much better without elastic stockings, but if their muscles 
are weak or their veins liable to swell they may be more 
efficient, as well as happier, for submitting to such wearying 
restraints. That life is freer in England than in France jg 
certain, but whether it is happier, or whether Frenchmen 
being what they are, would be happier for an imitation af 
our ways, is not as yet quite so conclusively established, 





THE BLIGHT OF FASTIDIOUSNESS. 


M*** people nowadays pride themselves upon being 
a fastidious. They possess, they think, the faculty of 
fastidious discrimination in a marked degree, and not a few of 
them are even proud to think how wretched that faculty makes 
them. They know so well what everything ought to he that there 
remains almost nothing which they can enjoy asit is. Nearly 
all the ordinary sources of pleasure are embittered, or, rather, 
rendered tasteless to them, by the diligent employment of their 
one talent. They can like but few people, and can read but 
few books. The world of art seems to dwindle beneath their 
critical foot-rule, and with it they would drive some of the 
most enchanting of musical composers into outer darkness, 
Conversation among these fastidious folk has become a self. 
conscious art, which can only be practised hy those who know 
how,—consequently, general society affords them very little 
amusement. No set is small enough to please them. They 
do not care in the least to talk to a stranger, unless he or 
she should have descended from some great social altitude; 
otherwise such contact renders them liable to encounter the 
shock of the commonplace. A studious avoidance of the evident 
sometimes makes their talk almost unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, whom they condemn as utterly stupid the instant 
that they perceive their momentary confusion; and indeed, if 
ill-luck should chain them for a few minutes in the proximity 
of plain people, there is no saying how often, and in what 
various ways, the latter may not vex the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of these choicer spirits. For instance, through 
stupidity or malice, for even the plainest people are not 
always kind, they may happen upon some trite or bygone 
subject such as the difference between right and wrong—a 
difference tco broad to interest the fastidious—or in lighter 
mood they may even speak of having enjoyed a visit to the 
Royal Academy. But between these two outrageous instances 
of philistinism there are a thousand minor mistakes hy 
which the plain man may offend the moral and artistic nature 
of the fastidious person. Often, however, as they suffer, they 
ave almost never envious. Never for one moment do they 
desire to change places with their less sensitive acquaintance, 
or grudge them the wholesome appetite which they bring to 
the feast of life. The man whose energies are too exuberant 
to be hidden, and whose admirations and enjoyments are tog 
many to be analysed, appears to them in the light of a con 
tented pig. 

The fastidious man usually practises some one art—in an 
amateur way—as well as criticising all. Most often he takes 
to literature, writing being a more widespread accomplish- 
ment than either painting or music. For the work of those 
who get their living by writing he has an a priori contempt, 





especially if it should happen to be a good living. 
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as it is sufficiently eccentric and conspicuous, pre- 


peed in his eyes some sort of excellence. A prolific writer 
he invariably distrusts. 


to tun the mind of the reader from the real aim of all litera- 


| not at the book ; at the painting, not at the picture. They sift, 


Too many ideas, he argues, are liable | 


ture, which is, he imagines, “style.” Quick work must, he | 
piv be bad work, in whatever sphere. He cannot believe | 


that each man has his own pace, into which experience soon 
makes him to fall, teaching him exactly how fast he can do his 
pest, Eagerness and ability go generally hand-in-hand, and 
the writer whose thoughts come fast is not on that account 
Jess likely to go far. In every race the fastidious are handi- 
capped because they will not see that there is no such waste 
of time as to do well what is not worth doing. 


Two and a half centuries ago a master of style wrote, “ Good 
sense will never fail to give to those who possess it words to 
make themselves understood”; but these critics reverse his 
dictum, and declare in effect, “ A good style will always stand, 
to those who possess it, instead of something to say.” But to 
do the fastidious justice, if they are hard on other men’s 
work, they do not, as individuals, appear to be enamoured 
of their own. They write and rewrite, correct and recorrect, 
sometimes for years, with what seems the humblest  self-dis- 
satisfaction. All the words that ever were derived are at 
their service, and they arrange and rearrange them until at 
last they succeed in pleasing both ear and eye without offering 
offence to the intellect. As a rule their subject is light— 
any heavy matter is likely to disturb a man’s literary manner 
—and we give these industrious students of composition 
credit for the close and continuous attention they give to 
trifles of which in moments of depression they must be fairly 
sick. Occasionally some less patient member of their band 
will let a short effusion see the light in a periodical, but for 
the most part they dread common contacts for their literary 
offspring, and prefer to wait till they have grown big enough 
to have a stiff cover to themselves and are able to maintain a 
fastidious seclusion. Generally when these books appear 
they are well printed on exquisite paper, no slip of pen or 
of grammar ever stains their pages, their metaphors are 
sorted, the periods are perfect, but their public is small. The 
authors enjoy a succes destime among their own friends, who 
admire their work for its real merit, which is polish, and also 
among afew outsiders, who fancy they discern a body of thought 
through all this clothing of fine language. Meanwhile the 
great majority scoff and declare that these admirers are like 
Hans Andersen’s courtiers who saw the Emperor and 
imagined his clothes, only in this case they see the clothes 
and have only to imagine the Emperor. 


But seriously, how is it that fastidiousness—in the sense in 
which we are using the word—should be to those in whom it is 
the dominant quality such a pitiable source of weakness, and 
should be able to destroy so completely that strong sense of 
happiness and of the enjoyment of life which is the best soil 
wherein to cultivate every kind of success? One reason is, 
perhaps, that there is no atmosphere so prejudicial to mental 
and moral strength as that of a small clique guarded by a 
shibboleth. Without what Louis Stevenson ealls “the bracing 
contact with ths world” a man loses that sense of proportion 
which alone can transform his knowledge into wisdom. He 
may attain to “an acid sharpness of insight,” but never to 
“the large, unconscious geniality of the world’s heroes.” 
Stevenson said—untruly, we think—of Thoreau what may be 
applied with truth to the men of whom we are speaking :— 
“He was not easy, nor ample, nor urbane, nor even kind; he 
had no waste lands or kitchen-midden in his nature, but was 
all improved and sharpened to a point.” To the “clique- 
dweller” fastidiousness becomes the microscope of folly, and 
every day as he discerns more he is able to grasp less. 
Among people of any intellectual capacity disgust and bore- 
dom are the natural result of an artificially cireumscribed 
outlook, and the cabbage leaves of culture become inex- 
pressibly wearisome to those who trot upon them in the fruit- 
less search after a petty perfection. For all the care they 
expend upon their mental constitution, they cannot avoid the 
complaint of the epicures of culture,—a certain “loathing of 
mind.” “ Niceness and satiety” are fitly coupled together by 
Lord Bacon. The cult of discrimination, pursued for its own 
sake, will finally lead its followers away from all truth. They 
gradually lose hold on essentials, and become absorbed in details. 
They look at the manner and not at the man; at the writing, 





{and over.” 





reject, appraise, classify, and differentiate till “the world, 
unfathomably fair, seems duller than a witling'’s jest.” To 
them method is all and aim is nothing, and as they pick their 
path to nowhere they discuss whether life is worth living, and 
though “neither valiant nor miserable,” are ready to give it 
up “only upon a weariness to do the same thing so oft over 
In truth, then, the verdict at the intellectual 
coroner's inquest on such men must be death from “ niceness 
and satiety.” 





MINOR ENGLISH LAKES. 


ITUATION rather than size is the main beauty of lakes 
and pools of water. Those of large dimensions are seen 
only in the Lake Country proper. But the number of smaller 
lakes and pools, natural and artificial, seattered in most 
English counties is very large. In some districts, like the 
Norfolk Broads and Surrey valleys, the pools and rivers are 
so close together as to give character to a whole neighbour: 
hood. More often each stands by itself, and makes part of 
the scenery rather than the scenery itself. True lakes are 
nearly always of the same character, with a sedgy head at 
which a stream flows in, banks more or less steep. being the 
sides of a natural valley, and something in the form of a dam 
at the lower end, with an overflow to retain, but not wholly 
block, the waters. This is the scarcest form of lake in the 
South. We believe that there is not one in Devon, where 
Dartmoor and Exmoor are too much like masses of inverted 
cones to make lake-holding vaileys. But in the Looe Poo} 
in the far West Cornwall has a real lake. It is fed by the 
Helston River, which, winding down under steep woods and 
promontories covered with golden gorse, is blocked where 
it should enter the sea by a natural bar of white sand 
piled by all the force of the Atlantic rollers. It is not a salt 
lagoon, but a fresh-water lake, full of trout, which may he 
caught from the sandbar as well as from the sides. Tree- 
fringed and covered with waterfowl] from land, lake, and sea, 
it winds back among the hills inland. If the waters rise too 
high, the men of Helston by an ancient custom present a 
purse of money to the owner of the lake, and so obtain 
leave to cut the bar that lies between the iron cliffs on 
either side. If the final scene in the Legend of King Arthur 
as consecrated by Tennyson needed identification, that “last 
dim, weird battle of the West” could be fixed nowhere else 
than by the shores of the Looe Pool. ‘The waste sand by 
the waste sea” is seen in the wide long strand that here 
only along that rugged coast fringes the iron shore. Here ig 
that land— 
* Of old upheaval from th’ abyss, 
Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sands, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 
Hard by under the cliffs at Gunwalloe is a tiny shrine between 
the rocks anda marsh, “ on a dark strait of barren land,’’ where 
the “sea wind sings, shrill chill with flakes of foam.” All these 
things may be seen by the Looe Pool even as the poet wrote 
them. 


Slapton Lea, in Devon, would be called on the Norfolk 
coast a fresh-water Broad. Such lakes tend to form where 
the shore is barred hy sandhills or shingle banks, even where 
there is no connection with the salt water. It is full of fresh- 
water fish, and the gathering place of the largest flocks of 
coots seen in England. Dorset and Somerset are not lake- 
bearing counties; but the former possesses the finest salt- 
water lagoon in England, the Fleet behind Chesil Bank, with 
its Swannery at the head by Abbotsbury. Surrey, with Vir- 
ginia Water to head the list, the largest artificial lake in 
England, redeems its lack of rivers by its pools; but we 
doubt if there are natural lakes in the Midlands. The 
land surface does not lend itself to the accumulation of 
waters. But of artificial pools there are many, and among 
them some of the most beautiful in England. In Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire some of these are so extensive 
that at Brill, almost in the very heart of England, 
a flourishing wild-duck decoy exists, the ducks being 
supplied largely by birds that shelter by day on the lakes 
that lie in and about the valley of the Upper Thames. 
Among these are those at Wootton, at Blenheim, at Eynsbam 
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Hall, at Buscot Park, near Faringdon, and big reservoirs like 

latterott, where the great crested grebe used to breed long 
before it was protected in Norfolk, and so spread elsewhere. 
Blenheim is a.true lake, filling a natural valley, the dam at 
the end which holds up the water being rendered invisible by 
the windings of the banks. These banks are of smooth turf, 
making a steep declivity to the water's edge, and set with 
great beeches, oaks, and cedars. The water covers two 
hundred and sixty acres, but seems far more extensive 
owing to the bays, peninsulas, and curves. It gains greatly 
‘also from being entirely surrounded by this immense 
park, from which the deer come down to drink, and by 
which the large flocks of wild duck, widgeon, and teal are 
protected from interference. Yet this fine lake was made by 
“ Capability” Brown, who said exultingly that “the Thames 
would never forgive him for what he had done.” The famous 
Surrey ponds belong to a class of lakes which in Norfolk are 
called “ meres.” These are generally not deep, have as a rule 
no. stream of exit, but receive drainage water, and rise or 
shrink with the seasons, being largely recuperated in summer 
by dews and mists, and in winter by fogs. There isa little 
mere in the very centre of the Norfolk town of Diss 17 ft. 
deep, but the major part are shallow, tree-fringed, and greatly 
beloved of fish and fowl.. A small and exquisite mere lies in 
the heart of the pine-woods not two miles from Sandown race- 
course, full of rare plants on which rare insects feed. In 
Norfolk the most famous of all the meres are those owned 
by Lord Walsingham. Several pools and meres, both in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey, have shrunk and dwindled 
recently, and from other causes than the natural 
filling up caused by the dense aquatic vegetation of the 
Norfolk Broads and rivers. Dry seasons have a good deal 
to do with this loss, especially where the pools are near a public 
road or heath. The waters recede, and carts are driven far 
into the pool, and break the “pan,” whether of ironstone, or 
even of clay, which lines the bottom and keeps the water in. 
Something of this kind happened in the case of Woolmer 
Pond, and Frensham Great Pond has suffered in the same 
way from injury to the ironstone crust at the bottom. 


The place of dwindling or vanishing lakes is more than 
made up for by those added to the list. We have only 
drained artificially one great piece of water, Whittlesea Mere, 
unlike the Dutch, who can never see a lake without wishing 
to be ploughing the bottom of it. But not a year goes by in 
which fresh pools, and sometimes considerable lakes, are not 
added to our landscape. Part of this satisfactory increase is 
due to the formation of artificial lakes to beautify the new great 
houses being built. One of the prettiest of these minor lakes 
is one of twenty-five acres under the fells at Wyresdale Park 
in North Lancashire, made mainly for the purpose of holding 
rainbow trout in a perfectly natural condition. Very many 
others have been formed, not so important in area, though 
they are pretty features in our domestic scenery. Far larger 
and more striking are the reservoirs constantly being made 
and added to to increase the water supply of great towns. 
This is a process which has been going on for more than half 
a century, but increases with each year in proportion to the 
growth of the population. It may be said that for every 
square mile added to the towns the artificial lakes which 
supply the water must be augmented in some ratio, either 
of depth or width. Many reservoirs are in beautiful 
situations, and become fine expanses of water. The first 
to be constructed were those to supply the canals, 
especially the Grand Junction Canal. Those for urban 
water supply followed later. Hertfordshire was furnished 
by the early canal-makers with many lakes, which lie in 
the clayey wooded valleys north of London. The ‘ Welsh 
Harp’ lake is perhaps the best known; but there are others 
not less pretty and of considerable size, such as that at 
Neasden, and the fine pool at Elstree. Tring Reservoir has 
become a famous wildfowl lake. It is in the hands of Lord 
Rothschild for sporting purposes, and the duck-shooting has 
become some of the best in the South. The common bittern 
recently bred there, the only known case of this bird’s return 
to England in the nesting season. Bristol has created a new 
lake between the Mendip and some of the foothills. The 
water is contained by a high dam at one end of a valley, but 
flows naturally up the side combes among the trees. Leeds 
possesses a lake called Adel Dam. Bradford has made a 





seit 
great tarn on the back of the grouse-moors near Hkley, 1) 


Lower Thames Valley is, unhappily, not adapted for storage 
reservoirs in natural situations. It is too flat, with the result 
that though the new lakes at Staines will cover one hundred 
acres, and might have become a great ornament, they will neces, 
sarily be contained not in pools, but in what are practically 
tanks, made by raised earth embankments, which render th 
water invisible. Itis not in the least necessary to havea rugged 
country to form beautiful lakes in. The writer spent some 
time on one lately in Essex, in a park in the centre of typical 
Essex scenery. It was three-quarters of a mile long, full of 
fish, with many rare wildfowl on it, and an eagle had been 
seen by it the same morning, sitting on a dead tree at the lake, 
head, in surroundings of water and timber as fine as on any 
lake in theSouth. The Broads and their connecting streams 
contain five thousand acres of land and two hundred milesof 
navigable river, without counting the largest of all English 
tidal lakes, Breydon Water. But we have not yet enough meres 
and lakes in England, either for scenery or for water supply, 
Those who increase the number, either for pleasure or use, 
deserve all the credit that the public is willing to bestow upon 
them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE WAR. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—I so seldom find myself in disagreement with the 
views of the Spectator that I feel the more moved to register 
my protest against your endorsement (October 26th) of 
the dangerous advice tendered by Mr. Winston Churchill in 
his recent speech at Leicester. With much of that speech I 
am in hearty accord, nor do I quarrel with his contention that 
the Government must bear the full responsibility of the con. 
duct of the war. At the same time, I am not aware that 
they have shown any desire to shirk this responsibility, so 
that the implication in his speech was scarcely a fair one, 
But when I come to his, and your, advocacy cf a 
policy of interference with our generals in the field 
by civilian politicians at home, I must confess to a sense 
of amazed disappointment. Does the Spectator seriously 
believe that an Advisory Council of amateur Von 
Moltkes in Pall Mall or Downing Street would assist our 
“mobile” columns to capture Botha and De Wet, or would 
bring the war any nearer to its much desired conclusion? 
One had hoped that this pernicious doctrine had died a 
natural death soon after the introduction of telegraphy had 
emphasised its perils. My experience with the American 
Army during the Spanish-American War convinced me 
afresh that the “lines of communication” which cause a 
general the most worry and trouble are the cables con 
necting him with his Government, and it is certain 
that the American Commander-in-Chief’s masterly sur 
prise of the Spanish in Puerto Rico would never have 
taken place had he not been able to keep the Washington 
Government in the dark as to his intentions and whereabouts, 
Sooner than see a system of “civilian control” over our 
generals in the field, I would prefer that every cable between 
this country and South Africa should be severed during the 
continuance of the war, and I believe that this view would he 
endorsed by almost every military authority. If the Govern 
ment will more clearly recognise its paramount duty of 
appointing the best men, and none but the best men, to 
positions of high command, whether at home or in the field, 
and will then give those men a free hand and unstinting 
support as long as they prove themselves worthy, it will 
have discharged all the military responsibilities that it cam 
assume without danger to the State——I am, Sir, &c., 

Carlton Club. ArtHur H. Lez. 

[Mr. Lee has not, we think, quite understood our view as 
to the relative positions of the Government and the soldiers 3 
regards military policy. What that view is we have set forth 
at length elsewhere in our issue of to-day.—Ep. Spectator.] 








DID WE HIT ON THE RIGHT METHOD? 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SrrctatToR.”] 
Sir,—I enclose a communication I have just received from 
a non-commissioned officer of much experience and judgment 
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nt stationed in the Orange River Colony. As an 

ent communication, it confirms the editoria! articles 

reasous for non-suecess in the war.— 
W. M. 


at prese 
independ 
in the Spectator on tue 


Jam, Sir, &e., 


“The desperate attempts we have mado and the enormous 
numbers put into the field having proved inadequate to subjugate 
the Boers in their guerilla warfare, the above question is forced 
ypon us in the baldest manner. ) ‘ t 
ond made most elaborate preparations for contingencies which 
never even nearly occurred, We were too particular about 
advanced bases, and tho danger of running short of supplies; 
and were fearful of allowing small bodies of troons to operate, 
lest they should be captured. A wultiplicity of supererogations 
sapped our energies on the one hand, while excessive caution 
produced apathy on the other. 

Food and ammunition, the two great indispensables, could 
have be-n supplied with less than half the trouble our lumbering 
system entailed. A man can carry sufficient coffee, sugar, and 
fur with two horses to last him a month, while the country at 
the initial stage of the guerilla warfare was literally bursting 
with grain and cattle. A month’s ball cartridges can be carried 
by the man similarly to his food. Guns and waggons, almost 
without an exception, could have been dispensed with. 


Our plan of work should have been guided by the motto, | 


‘Deat them at their own game.’ ‘The situation should have 
been viewed from the point of view of the individual and his 
horse or horses, and measures taken for a bountiful supply of 
remounts. The right personnel was on the spot. Many thou- 
sands of our infantry are used to horses and can ride, and there 
is no lack of budding Buffalo Bills who would have jumped at the 
cfler of a lively bont of Boer-chasing with its attendant dangers. 


The enlistment of the new Yeomanry was not required. Hunger | 


would not have proved a deterrent, Hunger? Why there is no 
danger of that even now if your convoy ruus dry, after a year 
of the guerilla business, during which time we have had a 
hundred times the strength cf Pickfords carting food out 
of the theatre of operations. A reward of £1 per head 
for captured guerillas would have very largely discounted any 
hardship in this direction, and would have proved an excellent 
inducement to keen hunting. The men could have been picked 
from volunteers from all the forces in South Africa, given three 
horses each, and formed into columns varying in strength from 
50 to 300. Just such a roving life, sparkling with dangerous 
incident, would have suited our troops Al, and the end of the 
yar would have been attained cheap-r and more quickly. Leaders 
of the Le Gallais and Rimington type should have been given 
commands. Speed has been the quality we lacked. What only 
speed could accomplish has been left to superior numbers and 
strategy to effect, and the result has spelt failure. How is it we 
failed to devise some such plan? It looks as though we trusted 
to fortune smiling on us. Shall we never get rid of the stereo- 
typed divisional and brigade organisations, even for such ab- 
normal situations a3 guerilla wartare brings? Are we always to 
be full of the idea of ‘Waggon Estubiishment,’ ‘Spare Stores 
Establishment,’ ‘14 men to a kettle,’ ‘16 men to a tent,’ ‘so many 
steps a minute,’ ‘distance from front to rear of column so much’ ? 
Do let us relax alittia, Leave the Drill-Books behind and try to 
forget them. Give men’s common-sense and natural aptitude a 
chance. Yet all these things have been said before; nay, are 
now being complacently spoken of as actually in effect; but are 
they? No! The chains of custom and of antiqnated, inflexible, 
inelastic formulas of war were forged around us too tightly, and 
instead of snapping them with a violent severance, we contented 
ourselves by a simple slackening of our bonds, placidly imagining 
that would produce the desired effect. We are still bound. 
Strike, in pity’s name, some lusty wielder of the axe, and set us 
tree from deadening conventionalisms, 

We don’t want a Moltke, but we do want some cowboys 
of the Wild West and their like. We hear of a great gallop 
with a capture at the end of it about once a month; we 
should hear of ten such every day. Gallop! of course we 
must gallop! 
with the four-miles-an-hour walk, six-miles-an-hour trot, eight- 
miles-an-hour canter, ten-miles-an-hour gallop, of the peace- 
time riding school? We must not be afraid of giving a horse 
colic in Boer-chasing. Let us even dispense with the great 


scientitic, strategic, full-of-technique commanders if they cannot | 


cast off their technicalities, and appear as natural, clear-thinking 
men, If you'll let us have an ‘Old Noll,’ an ‘Abe Lincoln,’ a 
‘Garibaldi,’ and a ‘De Wet, we'll send you an ‘Iron Hand,’ a 
M—st—r of Ind—n Fr—nt—r W—rf—re, a Gr—t C—v—Iry 
L—d—r, anda D—sh—ng G—rdsm—n by immediate return at 
sender's risk, That column commander there who so carefully 
calculates how much whisky he can put on his ‘ mobile’ waggons, 
and who carries complete bed and toilette requisites, how many 
Boers is he going to bag? ‘That other one there who has a 
hundred horses unfit for work in his column, and is expected to 
drag them into a garrison fifty to eighty miles away, what 
splendid gailops in chase will he execute ? 

Our garrison towns represent a state of things utterly 
opposed to the idea of a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Numerous officers in possession of Staff billets are snugly 
ensconcing themselves in comfortable bungalows, obtaining 


‘lodging’ instead of ‘field’ allowance, and drawing ration | 
> ta) 


allowance, In fact, the liberal allowances to officers in South 


Do we imagine the Boers are to be caught | 


I contend we were over-cautious, | 


care of golf-links and tennis-courts should not exercise officers’ 
ability and attention, while the thousands of polo and racing 
ponies kept by officers throughout South Africa (fed on Govern- 
ment rations) might profitably be used to augment the parsi- 
inonious supply of remounts to the mobile columns. The 
manliest, hardiest, most go-ahead men with the keenest fighting 
iastincts were required to prosecute the hardest physical fight 
falling to man’s lot. No smooth, insouciant 1899 British 
militarism will suffice for this deadly earnest game. Man to man 
the advantage should have lain with the pursuers (with the 
| possibilities open to our side) in 95 per cent. of instances. 
Frequently the dashing spirit of oflivers and men has been damped 
by over-anxiety to save life on the part of general officers, and 
their desire to do the work with a low casualty list.” 

[We have always refused, and shall continue to refuse, to 
publish anything written by private soldiers in the nature of 
mere grumblings; but we print this voice from the ranks 
with great pleasure because of its good sense and its eagerness 
for action. Search where you will you find no man braver 
than the British officer, but we agree with our correspondent 
in wishing that he and those above him would spend other 
men’s lives as willingly as they spend their own. Indifference 
to waste of life, paradoxical as it sounds, often makes the 
total bills of mortality in war smaller, not greater.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


4 





OFFICERS’ IMPEDIMENTA. 
{To tHe Epiror or Tue ‘Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to make a few observations on 
“Senex’s” letter in the Spectator of October 26th in re 
officers’ impedimenta? “Senex” appears to be under the 
impression that the pianos and kitchen ranges were trans- 
ported with the troops from England. Strange things are 
sent by kind but ignorant friends for the benefit of the troops 
in the field, but I can imagine the astonishment of the 
embarkation officer at Southampton, or in London, if any one 
proposed sending a piano or a kitchen range; it would, of 
course, at once be returned to the donor. Perhaps I may be 
able to throw some light on the origin of the order about 
unnecessary baggage. When certain of the Boer farms had 
unfortunately to be burnt, it would be no wonder if the officer 
detailed for the unpleasant work tried, when possible, to save 
the small organs and pianos some of the best of them con- 
tained, and took them to camp with the Boer families. . The 
handy little cooking ranges also found are invaluable in a 
standing camp where fuel is so scarce as in most places in 
South Africa. When shifting from one standing camp to 
another it would to most men seem wrong to leave behind 
what would be so useful to the men, and for which the Boer 
families had unquestionably been well paid. That, however, 
was not apparentiy General Kitchener’s view of the matter. 
To imagine that any general or commanding officer would 
allow such impedimenta to be taken with a column in pursuit 
of Boers is to suppose that the superior officers in South 
Africa had taken leave of their senses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Svum QUIQUE. 

[No doubt it was very tempting to annex a nice piano or 
harmonium or kitchen range, but a commander who meant, 
and not merely talked, mobility would have resisted the 
temptation. An officer who was determined to “move light” 
at all costs would have destroyed every piano, harmonium, or 








Africa seem to counterbalance their desire for the end of the 
War. Sport is all very well in its way, but on active service the 


kitchen range as a snare.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IN MEMORIAM: CONSTANCE, MARCHIONESS OF 
LOTHIAN. 
‘To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’} 
Srr.— Of late the lights have gone out fast. One after another 
our great ones have passed away, leaving us in a darkened 
land, To-day we mourn the loss of one whose soul shone 
with a bright particular light; of whom Mr. Gladstone once 
said that when he came to consider our great and good lady- 
hood of England, she stood first. There is a certain royalty 
of nature which can no more be accounted for than the poet's 
eift or than the stars in the sky; and this sovereign touch 
was in all that Constance, Lady Lothian, looked, or felt, or 
thought, or did. Perfect grace informed by a noble soul; a 
heart ready always to bear the burdens of others; a spirit 
“ beautiful and swift: only a Dante can place his saints in 
their rightful circles. And she was what Emerson would 


have delighted to call an earth angel; delightfully, beautifully 
human, with a quick sense of humour, a heart fall of pity, 
and hands full of help. 


“Elle avait toutes les intelligences 
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de la téte et du ceur.” Royally endowed, her heart did not 
cripple her head; neither did the head cheat and chill the 
heart. She had a great outlook on life, looking ever to the 
cause and issue of things. Her mind, high-strung and sensi- 
tive as any harp, was always open, always acquisitive, with a 
rare faculty, amounting almost to a second sense, for sifting the 
false from the true, and the parts of truth from each other. It 
was one of her pet tenets that it is always possible to learn; 
that the moment never arrives when it is admissible to give 
up the hope of mental enrichment. She was open-minded par 
excellence ; but while one part of her mind would rejoice in 
some new idea presented to it, there was always aw fond 
a reserve of judgment and reflection. She had the judicial 
faculty ; but with regard to character she relied on intuition, 
which seldom led her astray. Indeed, she had that intense 
and subtle sympathy, arising from heart and head alike: 
which might in old days be known as the “discerning of 
spirits,” but which we call knowledge of character, stiil 
allowing it to be of the gifts extraordinary. There is no 
doubt she could have been first in polities, in literature, in 
art; but her kingdom was in her people’s hearts. In 
Norfolk, in the old-world home where she spent the 
greater part of her thirty-one long years of widowhood, she 
gave herself, not to the comparatively easy life of Lady 
Bountiful, but to the task of understanding and entering 
into the lives around her. She had the practical and also the 
poet’s sympathy for all; and a special gift of what has been 
well called ‘sublime common-sense” in affairs of the world, 
After all, one great secret of her inspiration was that she was 
always, and in every place, and under whatever circumstances, 
absolutely herself. She was too large a nature for any 
mould. This originality and sincerity affords a stimulus like 
a mountain breeze, but how often is it to be found? In the 
Spectator of October 19th there is an article on “ The ‘ Magic 
of Rank.’” As “the old order changeth ” there will be little 
enough of that magic left. To be a society leader is one 
thing. To bea grande dame of the finest school is another. 
But quite different and apart from both is that spiritual 
essence which in men means chivalrous achievement and in 
women means high-souled influence. With such true knights 
and ladies, as they pass from among us, vanishes the 
illumination of English life and thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. W. 





THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to enter a protest against certain 
assertions in an article in the Spectator of October 19th as to 
the conduct of the Crimean War? You speak of it as marked 
by a “ wretched muddle made by all the supply Departments.” 
“The responsible managers,’ you go on to say, “ were so ine 
efficient, so timid, and so ignorant of business that corruption 
went on unchecked.” In the heat of the dismay caused by 
the sufferings of our army in the Crimea, such charges were, 
as was natural, vehement and plentiful. The Sebastopol 
Committee was appointed to investigate, and sat for nine 
months. An enormous mass of evidence was taken. Every- 
thing was against the accused, for the chief of them were 
absent at the war and undefended. Yet it may 
confidently be asserted that no one with an impartial 
mind and capable of estimating evidence can rise from 
the perusal of the evidence in the Sebastopol Committee's 
teport without 2 conviction of the zeal, intelligence, 
and faithfulness with which the Queen was served, not 
only by officers of the Army and Navy, but by all classes 
of officials and contractors from the highest to the lowest, 
under circumstances of the utmost difficulty, and of which 
they had had, with rare exceptions, no previous experience. 
A very few amongst so many were shown to have been 
unequal to the duties of their position, or rather to the 
emergencies arising out of it. But of wilful misconduct or 
corruption, or even of neglect of duty through indifference or 
indolence, there was from first to last no evidence whatever. 


The Sebastopol Committee evidence is too enormously 
voluminous to be likely to be read by above one man ina 
million. But why will not people at least read their Kinglake 
before they write or speak about the Crimean War? It is the one 
record of facts which stands uncontradicted and unassailable, 


and hence the hallucinations which are abroad. May I there, 
fore venture to sum up his conclusions in a few sentences? 


The expedition to the Crimea was rash and hazardous in the 
extreme. Lord Raglan warned the Government that it Wag 
so. It was forced on by an ill-informed and irresponsible 
public opinion. The power of England and France com. 
bined was inadequate to attack Sebastopol with any assurance, 
or even probability, of success. In spite of repeated victories 
against enormous odds, such as could not have been 
anticipated as probable (the numerical superiority of the 
Russians at Inkerman was between three and four to one), 
the position of the victorious, but utterly inadequate, army 
was one of great peril. This inadequacy was, in the main 
the one simple cause of the sufferings it underwent, That 
it was not driven into the sea by the force of overwhelming 
numbers was due to Lord Raglan’s perfect generalship and 
personal ascendency over both the allied armies, seconded 
by an especially well-chosen and efficient staff and the heroic 
constancy and courage of all ranks. In a word, the 
history of the Crimean expedition is that of a huge 
mistake, a great under-estimate of the difficulties by the 
British public, Press, and Cabinet, which was only saved 
from causing an overwhelming disaster by the conduct of the 
public Services, doing, under adverse circumstances, and in 
the midst of impatience and calumny, far more than could 
reasonably have heen expected of them. Are there not 
analogies, as well as contrasts, between the histories of the 
Crimean and of the present war? I would venture to ask 
those who are tempted to minimise the difficulties of our 
army in South Africa, and to speak impatiently of those 
who are toiling in hardship while we are sitting by our fire. 
sides, to read their Kinglake and be sparing of their 
criticism, lest they repeat the grave errors of the critics of 
1854-55.—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN MartIneav, 
Park Corner, Heckfield. 





THE WIRELESS TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I have read with very great interest the letter signed 
“X.” in the Spectator of October 26th, and with particular 
sympathy for the sentiments expressed in its last paragraph. 
One of the dangers of the spread of technical and science 
teaching, including what must be described as the wholesale 
cramming for science degrees, is a possible decline in the 
power of intellectualising the terminology and the formule of 
the schools, and in the exercise of independent thought. The 
imagination seems not unlikely to be paralysed by the tyranny 
of accepted modes of expression, and the mind to become no 
longer open to the recognition of phenomena which contra- 
dict, or appear to contradict, the academic theory. All 
philosophic lovers of science will agree with your correspon- 
dent's plea against allowing the critical faculty of the 
expert to discourage unduly the creative faculty of a 
“oenius of the runaway order,” or to repress a novelty 
— whether an idea or a phenomenon — until it has 
secured sufficient patronage from the experts to appear 
“respectable.” But as a critic, and not as a creator, I 
deprecate your correspondent’s application of the term “new 
forces ”’ to the wireless phenomena on which he descants. It 
is very nearly seventy years since electro-chemical decompo- 
sition was effected by means of an electrie “current,” but 
without contact with the “ poles” of the metallic conductor, 
—a kind of “ wireless” action at a sensible distance; and it 
is about the same length of time since the same discoverer 
remarked on the singular “ independence” of the magnetism 
and the revolving steel magnet which carried it. For sixty 
years the earth has been used as the return “wire” for 
innumerable telegraphic circuits. It is now, moreover, some 
years since my friend Mr. John Milne (Seismic Milne) demon- 
strated that he was able, in the Isle of Wight, without wires, 
to detect and locate an earthquake in Japan within a few 
minutes (or was it seconds?) of time after its occurrence. 
We may, therefore, reasonably hesitate to believe that 
Messrs. Armstrong and Orling have discovered “new forces.” 
A less dogmatic definition of the old forces, and a more 
general cultivation of the habit of lateral vision, would doubt- 





whatever may be said of the opinions expressed, And 


less result in increased knowledge of them; but we shall not 


. a 
even Kinglake, I suppose, is too long for ordinary readers, 
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to make much progress in real discovery if we 


ikel 
stay recklessly assuming a breach of continuity.—I am, 
Gir, &e., F. J. Farapay. 
Manchester. 





CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

iz—I wonder whether you will allow one who has some 
personal experience of the Malay Peninsula to make a few 
comments on your reviewer's treatment of Mr. Hugh Clif- 
ford’s works in an article entitled “Students of Asia” in the 
Spectator of October 26th. Mr. Clifford is not without 
honour in the country which he has made peculiarly his own, 
and those who know his work as an administrator are at one 
with the Spectator in admiring him asa man of letters. But 
your reviewer was unaware when he wrote of the “Malay 
Peninsula” generally that Mr. Clifford’s experience, as I once 
remember hearing him admit, is practically confined to one 
State, that of Pahang, where his whole service has been spent. 
Now Pahang is undoubtedly the most backward and least 
satisfactory of all the States in the Federation, and the 
resources Which have enabled Mr. Clifford to do the work 
he has done there have been almost entirely drawn from 
the surplus revenues of the other States, especially Perak 
and Selangor. And whatever may be the case in Pahang, 
it is quite misleading to suggest of the peninsula as 
2 whole that the Malay or any one else regards the 
Chinese immigrants as “beasts of the field,” or would 
desire to treat them as such. Kwala Lumpur, the capital 
of Selangor, which we have made the capital of the entire 
Federation, owes its existence to the late Captain China 
Yap Ah Loy, who was commonly stated to have thrice entirely 
rebuilt the town after it had been burnt down. He had also 
made roads and organised police, and was, in fact, when the 
English came to the State, quite as important and powerful a 
person as the Sultan at Klang. The gigantic results achieved 
throughout the whole peninsula by Sir F. A. Swettenham and 
his colleagues, of whom Mr. Clifford is one, which, I believe, 
constitute, without excepting what has been done in Egypt, 
the best example extant of British administrative capacity, 
would have been quite impossible without the energy, industry, 
and intelligence of the Chinese immigrant. And the latter 
is quite prepared to acknowledge what he on his part owes to 
British administration, or, as you prefer to put it, to the 
“white man’s justice.” For example, Cheang Ah Kwi, the 
present Captain China of Perak, in making a donation of 
£1,000 to the Mansion House Fund in connection with the 
war expressly said he was glad of an opportunity of showing 
his gratitude to the Imperial Government, and his example 
was largely followed. No Malay, and no Englishman either, 
would wish to treat this gentleman or his son, who is one of 
the members of the State Council, otherwise than with 
courtesy and respect. Besides, you should remember that 
the term “Chinese immigrants” may naturally be understood 
to include those persons of Chinese nationality who have been 
born in the States; that they are all capable of reading 
English newspapers, and that many of them do so, and are 
likely to come across your article either in the columns of the 
Spectator itself or reproduced in the local Press; and that 
the apparent want of knowledge it displays may cause a good 
deal of justifiable irritation, which Iam sure you would be 
the last to desire.—I am, Sir, Xe., me ¥..2: 

(We gave the view of the Chinese not as ours, but as that 
of Mr. Clifford in the case in question. We were, of course; 
well aware of the existence and patriotic feeling toward the 
Empire of the higher class of Chinese inhabitants in the 
British settlements in the Malay Peninsula—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE OLD FEAR OF INVASION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THR “ SPKCTATOR.”’ | 

Siz,—-The following extract from a journal kept by my 
grandfather, Mr. John Lewis Mallet, who had in 1800 been 
appointed to a post in the Audit Office by Mr. Pitt in recog- 
uition of the services of his father, Mallet du Pan, as a writer 
against the Revolutionary Government of France, may amuse 
your readers. He is describing the general enthusiasm at the 
fresh outbreak of the war in 1803:— 


these times of lukewarmness, radicalism, and discontent [1830] 
we can hardly understand the degree of personal feeling with 
which the people then entered into the war. Every arm and every 
purse were at the service of the country. So far as I am concerned, 
I may say with truth that I never made a greater sacrifice to public 
opinion and right feeling than in submitting for two or three years 
to the drudgery, fatigue, and almost intolerable tediousness of dri!l- 
ing, marching, mounting guard, and attending reviews and field 
days as a ‘ Somerset House light infantry Volunteer’ I look back 
upon these patriotic exertions (for which no man was ever less 
fitted by nature and inclination than myself) with a sort of 
indescribable horror; not that my blood was incapable of being 
stimulated to the right point, but from the weariness, formality, 
and companionship inseparable from such military exercises. It 
was sufliciently tedious to have to accoutre myself in a sort of 
masquerade dress, to carry a heavy gun, to trudge through the 
streets in all weathers exposed to the gaze and scorn of the 
town boys, to bear with the ignorance and conceit of our 
officers, to have one’s cheek and whiskers singed every 
other day by one’s next man, but what was truly grievous 
was the standing for hours together under arms, without 
any apparently, or at least immediately, useful object, to mount 
guard in the night on the terrace at Somerset House, pacing up 
and down in a sort of mock heroic mood, or to partake in the 
Navy Office hall of the festivities and vulgar jokes of such people 
as were to be found there drinking porter and lying on benches. 
I remember calling out, ‘ Who's there ?’ one dark night between 
two and three o’clock, according to the sapient orders I had 
received, and with an authoritative voice, to a bargemen whose 
boat came in contact with the building; upon which old Gruffy 
replied, ‘ You silly fellow, what are you making such a clatter 
about this time of night?’ The next step would have been to 
have shot the fellow, but shooting was not yet much in my line, 
besides that the good sense of the thing was all on his side. I 
therefore pocketed the affront!” 


Truly on the eve of Trafalgar the advantages of “sea power” 
were not very apparent !—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERNARD MALLET. 


[To THe Epiror oF tue “Srrcrator.”] 

Sir,—I was interested in the paragraph closing your “ News 
of the Week ” in the Spectator of October 19th, and its refer- 
ence to the constant fear of invasion in the early years of last 
century. At that time my wife’s great-grandmother was 
resident near Birmingham, and so persuaded was she that the 
Napoleonic invasion would be attempted that she kept always 
at hand, in cash, a sum of fifty guineas that she might on the 
first intimation charter a coach to convey herself and her 
children to her old home at Kendal. She was as equally sure 
of the safety of her Northern home as of the accomplishment 
of the invasion, and to this day my wife's father possesses 
one of the guineas set apart for the intended fiight,—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. H. SomERVELL. 





CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTROL. 
(Yo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—It is with a feeling little short of amazement that I see 
you instancing Lincoln (Spectator, October 26th) as a man who 
learnt that “it was quite as necessary to supply his generals 
with asound military policy as with guns and ammunition and 


soldiers.” Your view is surely in direct opposition to the’ 
facts. Lincoln began the war with every desire to control its 


policy; he hampered his generals by constant interfereace ; 
his appointments to command were at first political, and were 
rescinded in the face of the enemy; and the three years 
during which he retained military responsibility were years of 
almost unbroken failure. As a strategist he failed to realise 
that a vigorous attack may be the best defence, and it was on 
his fears for the safety of his capital that Lee and Jackson 
securely played. He made the mistake, as disastrous in military 
as Captain Mahan has proved it in naval affairs, of preferring 
the capture or retention of positions to the chance of striking a 
decisive blow. In 1864 he realised his mistake. He threw aside 
the books on military tactics which he had conscientiously 
endeavoured to master, and abdicated his military functions 
in favour of Grant, with results to which history bears 
witness. In appointing him he said, “I neither ask nor 
desire to know anything of your plans. Take the responsi- 
bility and act, and call on me for assistance,”—a strange 
utterance for one who was “realising” his duty to supply 
his generals with a policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eton College. 


[We of course claim no right to say absolutely what was 
Mr. Lincoln’s attitude towards his generals, but we think 
that a perusal of the best available source of information, Mr 


C. A. ALINGTON. 





“The public cause came home to every man’s heart, and in 


Nicolay and Colonel Hay’s official Life of Lincoln, will show 
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that there were three periods in Mr. Lincoln's conduct of the 
war. In the first, he declared himself to have no knowledge 
of war, and put himself blindly into the hands of the military 
experts, telling them to have a free hand and that he would 
support them through thick and thin, The result of the free 
hand was disaster, and Mr. Lincoln found that, having the 
supreme responsibility, he must go into matters of military 
policy himself. Then came the second stage, in which he to 
a large extent dictated the military policy. During this time 
he discovered and brought to the front Grant, and Sherman, 
and Sheridan, and the other Northern leaders. Then followed 
the third period of the war, in which he found it possible 
to withdraw from active interference, and was able to 
leave Grant and his great lieutenants to conduct the war, sure 
that they would follow out a sound military policy. Mr. 
Lincoln no doubt disliked the duty of advising on matters of 
military policy, but he did not abandon giving such advice 
because he failed in it, but because it had become unnecessary. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TRAMWAYS AND THE ROADS. 
[To rue Epirorn oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Siz,—I agree with your contention in the Spectator of 
October 19th that tramway companies, which, as is rapidly 
being found by experience, very much monopolise the roads 
they occupy, should pay for their widening where necessary. 
But we are far from this principle being recognised at present. 
The London United Electric Tramway Company, for example, 
have been allowed to erect beyond Ealing centre posts for 
their wires, to save them, I suppose, the expense of the double 
row. This not only throws the two tram lines further apart 
so as to occupy a greater share of the road, but it introduces 
a worse evil in obstructing the general traffic. Carts— 
especially country carts—and omnibuses seldom keep at all 
close to the side of the road. To pass them you must go 
pretty much in the centre. This the centre posts make 
impossible, and drive the more rapid vehicle to go completely 
on the wrong side if and when the counter traffic allows it, or to 
hang back for a chance, if his pace allows it, of passing in the 
short interval between two of the frequently occurring 
standards. On the inconvenience and danger to cyclists I can 
speak with much feeling, as I am at this moment suffering 
from the effects of a fall brought about by an attempt safely 
to clear an omnibus in passing between it and one of these 
central standards. The projecting granite base of the column 
caught the pedal of my bicycle and hurled me, face foremost, 
on to the roadway. This dangerous hindrance to traffic, 
which adds a quite unnecessary evil to the tedious and 
annoying obstructions and delays caused by the quick runs 
and frequent stoppages of the cars themselves, should at all 
events not be permitted.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. T. M. 

The neglect of the authorities to keep our roads really 
open to traffic is very greatly to be condemned. A road should 
no more be obstructed in mid-stream than a river.—Ep. 
Spectator. 


A RESERVE OF ARMY PENSIONERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of October 26th you quote the Duily 
Express as “responsible for the statement that the military 
authorities are preparing a scheme for a reserve of Army 
pensioners ...... for home defence. In this way it is 
calculated that some thirty thousand men will be added to 
our home forces.” You appear to regard “the scheme” as 
something new; but in fact all pensioners (of whom there are 
some seventy thousand) are liable for home service up to the 
age of fifty, and are not permitted to leave the King’s 
dominions without the sanction of the War Office. <A con- 
siderable number are now serving in the Royal Garrison 
Regiment and as barrack labourers, barrack wardens, canteen 
stewards, and as recruiters. A long article on this subject 
appeared in the Military Mail a few months ago: it was 
entitled ““An Army Perdu,” and called attention to this 
reserve of military strength, of which the public knows so 
little —I am, Sir, &e., G. W. R. 








LORD AND LADY MOUNT TEMPLE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—The death of Lady Mount Temple, who was the last 





: - Spc 
ance of a precious link with the past, even by many persons 
to whom she herself was no more than such a link. It was 
she who, as Ruskin tells us in “ Preterita,” UnWittingly 
overcame his youthful reluctance to attend the long service 
in Rome :— 

“ The fact was, that at services of this kind there was always 
a chance of seeing, at intervals, above the bowed heads of the 
Italian crowd, for an instant or two before she also stooped— 
sometimes, eminent in her grace above a stunted group of thoy 
—a fair English girl, who was not only the admitted queen of 
beauty in the English circle of that winter in Rome, but was go 
in the kind of beauty which I had only hitherto dreamed of as 
possible, but never yet seen living: statuesque severity with 
womanly sweetness joined. I don’t think I ever succeeded jy 
getting nearer than within fifty yards of her; but she was the 
light and solace of all the Roman winter to me, in the mere 
chance glimpses of her far away, and the hope of them. Meap. 
time my father..... - enjoyed everything that Rome had to 
show ; the musical festas especially, whenever his cross-grained 
boy consented, for Miss Tollemache’s secret sake, to go with 
him,’ 


It must have been about this time that Sydney Smith called 
her “the Evangelical Beauty”; for after her marriage with 
Mr. Cowper-Temple (to give him the name by which he jg 
best known) she was, at most, a Liberal Christian with Evan. 
gelical leanings. In some respects both husband and wife 
took a line of their own. I am assured that they introduced 
Frederick Myers and Edmund Gurney to each other, and that 
it was under their auspices, if not in their house, that the idea 
of the Psychical Society was conceived. They were certainly 
enthusiastic rather than critical. They had strong sym. 
pathy with what in English is euphemised as Spiritualism, 
but in French is more distinctively called “Spiritisme.” 
From their, especially my aunt’s, views on such matters 
I differed widely. But I hasten to add that, if her con 
fidence in upholding these views now and then gave mea 
momentary sense of disappointment, I felt that, like the water 
of Bethesda, I was troubled by an angel. As my uncle’s fame, 
if not his name, will be forgotten by some readers, I will 
mention that it was he who, as First Commissioner of Public 
Works, adorned the parks with flower-beds, and in a manner 
turned them into gardens. He has a yet greater, though less 
conspicuous, title to our gratitude as the staunch friend of the 
then unpopular Maurice, whom it was his privilege to appoint 
to St. Peter’s Church in Vere Street. On me personally he 
conferred a special favour by introducing me to his mother, 
Lady Palmerston; and thus I had the honour of being her 
and Lord Palmerston’s guest on those Saturday evenings at 
Cambridge House which are among the most highly prized 
recollections of my youth. Macaulay, while intimating his 
own dissent from some of Ken’s most cherished beliefs, goes 
on to say of the saintly Bishop: ‘ His moral character, when 
impartially reviewed ...... seems to approach, as near as 
human infirmity permits, to the ideal perfection of Christian 
virtue.” May not a like praise be given to the Mount 
Temples? Digna viro fuit egregio sanctissima conjuz.—l am, 
Sir, &e., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hétel @Angleterre, Biarritz, France, 





MR. HAWKSLEY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTaTOR.’’} 
Srr,—I note you regret having fallen into an error in 
attributing to me a statement I never made. You do not 
appear to appreciate the gravity of a suggestion that a man 
has used his professional knowledge for political purposes. 
“Mr. Hawksley, if we are not mistaken, while a Liberal 
candidate, alleged,” &c.,—that is, you charge that for political 
ends I mentioned a client's business, and disclosed what 
somebody says I found it necessary to do in the interest of 
the client. I call this a “serious and offensive” charge. 
Further, you do not appear to appreciate that it is “idiotic” 
to charge a man, whether a professional man or not, with ine 
sulting a Member of Parliament, whether a barrister or not 
by presuming to instruct him to do something in the House 


/of Commons. I altogether repudiate and disclaim the wholly 


groundless and unjustifiable construction you place upon my 


| letter. Iam not responsible for the gossip of a society papels 


and I am not going to be drawn by you into a disclosure of 
my professional business. I should have thought it fairly 


obvious that the note I sent you last week was not written for 


survivor of my father’s sisters, will be regarded as the sever- | publication, but I take no exception to your having printed 
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+, Ishall be obliged if you will insert this on Saturday. 
t, Sir, &c BovurcHiER F, HAWKSLEY. 
am, ’ “hy Hu ” 

14 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 

We desire to make the following observations on Mr. 
Hawksley’s new communication :— 

4 sa 6 ~ ic } . +7 a] 

(1) Mr. Hawksley by his astonishing second letter shows 
hat his first letter to us was not, after all, meant to con- 
vey what it seemed to convey,—v.e., a contradiction of the 
tory in regard to Mr. Chamberlain with which it dealt. 
3 ° o . + H TOR a « 
Yet we venture to say that such a contradiction was what 
he majority of our readers, in common with ourselves, felt it 
nust be intended to convey. 

(2) If Mr. Hawksley is angry with any one for the use of 
the word “ instruct” in regard to a Member of Parliament, 
¢ must be with Mr. Labouchere and not with us. It was 
Mr. Labouchere who first used the word. If it was so 
ffensively inaccurate, why did not Mr. Hawksley contradict 
Mr. Labouchere’s original statement, which he does not deny 
was brought te his notice ? 

(8) Mr. Hawksley’s original letter was addressed to the 
sditor in the usual way and was not marked private, and we 
therefore presumed that it was meant for publication. We can 
assure h'm that we had no desire to publish such an effusion. 
We did so merely to. avoid giving Mr. Hawksley an opportunity 
» declare that we refused to allow him to correct an error of 
fact. 

(4) Further, we beg leave to remind Mr. Hawksley of 
the following telegram which he sent to Mr. Stanhope 
last year during the Election. We reprint it from the 
Westminster Gazette of October 3rd, 1900. “ My contri- 
bution in your controversy with Mr. Chamberlain was limited 
9 the statement that he knew nothing of the steps I had 
taken in the interests of my clients in view of the House of 
Commons’ debate in July, 1897. I must beg you to make 
this clear—HawksLgEy.” My. Stanhope in comment on this 
said:—* Mr. Hawksley acknowledges that he did take certain 
steps in view of the debate. That is one step forward. I 
said that certain letters were entrusted to a Member of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Hawksley practically admits it.’ 
After quoting this telegram in one of its notes the Westmin- 
ster Gazette made the following comments: “It is an extra- 
ndinary thing to have a solicitor confessing, without any 
reserve, that he took certain steps in the House of Commons in 
the interests of his clients.” It certainly is an extraordinary 

J J 
hing, but it is even more extraordinary to find Mr. Hawksley 
iow writing as he does in his second letter. We desire also 
o quote an extract from a speech made by Mr. Hawksley 
luring the Gereral Election. In a speech at Salford he is 
raported by the Manchester Guardian of October 1st, 
1900, to have said :— 

“When Mr. Chamberlain made his speech in July, 1897, he 
had no reason to suppose that if he said what was not acceptable 
to those who might be described as representing Mr. Rhodes’s 
interests he would be called to account. He (Mr. Hawksley) did 
aot for one moment suppose that Mr. Chamberlain made his 
observations under any threat as to what would occur with 
respect to his statements, whether they were of one character or 
of another. He did not think it was fair to hit Mr. Chamberlain 
below the belt by stating that he made his observations under 
vay threat whatever. Nobody, he assumed, knew more than he 
(the speaker) with regard to the occurrences at the end of July, 
7,and while he had no sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain in his 

ae ee age 
cal or Imperialistic views, he did not think it would be 
to allow such a statement or suggestion as that to go forth 
is in any way accurate. The report, in Mr. Hawksley’s judgment, 
was not warranted by the evidence that was adduced, and he 
thought Mr. Chamberlain was not justified in signing it. At 
the same time, he believed Mr. Chamberlain was justified in 
saying what he did in the House of Commons, and that the 
statement was made under any threat was untrue.” 





This is, of course, a complete denial of the story that Mr. 


we shall, of course, be glad to publish such a communica- 
tion from him, and to offer him our apologies for having 
quoted the passage from Truth, even though he did not at 
the time publish any denial in that journal.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


THE FISHERMEN. 
Tue quiet pastime of theirchoice | For them may noambition match 
On Beauly rocks,in Derwent | Fulfilment of the master’s 
glades, | wish, 
Still seems to move to Walton’s |To throw from dawn to dusk, 
voice, and catch, 
Singing of dace and dairy- | If fortune will, the biggest 
| 





maids : fish: 
His water meadows still are wet, | They live their life; they dream 
His brawling trout streams | their dream, 
leap and glance, | The earth beneath, the sky 
And on their sunlit ripples yet | above, 
The flies of his disciples dance. |Taeir battlefield the running 
stream, 


Anglers complete and incom- Nature herself their only love. 


plete, . |In every mood, in every dress 
= — or the prentice | ney know her, and they find 
lank : 
: Bes her fair ; 
In friendly rivalry they meet | Unchanged allegiance they con- 
By loch and river, sedge and Ponce e 
sand ; 


. ‘ . Wkatever robe she deign to 
Enthusiasts all, of staid address, wear — 


They go their way trom cast | Her April green on wood and 





to cast, | wold, 
Alike, in failure or success, | The splendour of her summer 

Sanguine and serious to the | blaze, 
last. | The gorgeous weeds of red and 


With which she greets Octo- 


Whether their lingering foot- 
: ber days. 


steps pass 
Where Hampshire meadow- | Then, when their pensive task 
lands are green, is done, 
And where the chalk stream! The wayside h  stel’s chimney 
clear as glass | seat 
Goes by the pollard tops|Finds them, good comrades 
between ; every one, 
Where when the warbler folds| Prepared their 
his wings repeat ; 
And the pale summer moon | Each has his shifts of sight and 
comes out, touch, 
The scented breath of twilight His own 


| gold 


exploits to 


expedients each 


brings admires, 
The sacred hour of feeding | Each follows still, though not 
trout— | too much, 
| His own devices and desires, 


Whether the river calls them 


forth, So does the pastime cf their 
That once a brown and modest | choice, 
burn | On Beauly rocks, in Derwent 
Splasbed down some hillside of | glades, 
the North | Still seem to move to Walton's 
Through purple heather tufts voice, 


Singing of dace and dairy- 
maids ; 


and fern; 
That now flows by, a strenuous | 


tide, |The flying centuries come and 
From silent pool to chattering | go, 

reach, | But underneath the eternal 
Through whose dark depths the | sky, 


Where spring by spring the 
cowslips blow, 
The gentle art his votaries ply. 


saimon glide 
Beneath the rowan and the | 
beech— 


ALFRED COCHRANE. 











BOOKS. 





hamberlain acted under a threat,—a quite unnecessary 


fenial, for Mr. Chamberlain, whatever mistakes he may have | 


nade, isa man whom no one who was not foolish as well as 
ualignant would accuse of yielding to threats. 
ippears to mean that “those who might be described as 
‘epresenting Mr. Rhodes ”“—presumably Mr. 
ulvisers—were prepared to take steps to call him to account. 


(5) We do not propose to continue this correspondence 


ainless Mr. Hawksley has some further statement of facé to 


make. If Mr. Abel Thomas desires to deny that he had any | 


*omn~unication with Mr. Hawksley in regard to the matter, 


But it also | 


thodes’s legal | 


i Peel 
STEVENSON’S PERSONALITY.* 


| THERE is no need tosketch for any one in the least acquainted 


| with modern literature the broad outline of Stevenson's varied 

and romantie life. There is no need to describe his views, his 
character, his personality. Seldom, perhaps, has there been 
a man of letters so well known to the world; and yet Stevenson 
was made notorious by no scandal, and never coveted a 
| personal publicity. The reason is in part that his writings 


* The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Graham Balfour, 2 vols. London: 
s. net. | 





| Methuen and Co. [2 
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were to an unusual degree autobiographic, but in a very much 
greater measure that he possessed an extraordinary and most 
communicable charm. What we know of him only makes us 
desirous to know more, and Mr. Balfour’s book is sure of a 
wide public. And let us say at once, the public will not be 
disappointed. Those who love Stevenson will find in it the 
pleasure that he spoke of himself,—to delve into the past of a 
friend and “find him better at every spadeful.” On the other 
hand, where so much is known, the most a biographer can 
hope is to fill in the outline at certain points, whether in 
depicting the career or the personality; and for the first 
volume and a half Mr. Balfour's book adds not greatly 
to our knowledge. The story is told competently —to 
a large extent in Stevenson's own words —yet even 
those who know well the published writings will probably 
find much that they are glad to be reminded of. They 
will also find new facts, of which the most important 
perhaps relate to money. In his youth Stevenson was, in 
theory, kept too short of cash. His prodigal generosity, 
however, gave some reason for the method, and when he did 
come into possession of £1,000 it melted like snow in spring. 
A pretty trait of character hangs on the pleasant tale of 
Providence and the Guitar, “based upon a story told by a 
strolling French actor and his Bulgarian wife, who had stayed 
at Grez.” ‘When the story appeared he sent to the pair the 
money it brought him, and received a most charming letter 
of thanks, which unfortunately has disappeared.” The story 
of Jekyll and Hyde, its incept.o1 and execution, is one of the 
romances of the profession. Conceived in an ecstasy of 
excitement, it was entirely recast by the author on a hint from 
his most tried and trusted critic, and Mrs. Stevenson came 
upstairs to find her invalid in bed with a pile of ashes beside 
him. Recognising the justice of her criticism that the work 
should be an allegory, and he had made it a story, he had 
burnt the entire work in the original draft lest he should be 
tempted to use too much of it in rewriting. It was an act of 
heroism, for the story as he first wrote it—more on the lines 
of Markheim—had taken the strongest hold of him. Yet; 
what with writing and rewriting, it was rough hewn into its 
present shape within three days. Interesting also is the origin 
of The Master of Baliantrae. Ina bitter winter at Saranac, the 
story of a buried and resuscitated fakir, told long before 
by an Anglo-Indian, recurred to Stevenson’s memory, and 
transferred itself to those icy surroundings. The situation 
thus conceived as a dénouement to be led up to, then suddenly 
presented itself as the final tableau of a Highland story 
invented long before. The work was completed under 
circumstances more than usually adverse, and, as Mr. Balfour 
admits, the fusion between the parts thus separately con- 
ceived was never perfect. On the much-discussed question 
of the three collaborations we have now full enlightenment. 
Devotees of The Wrong Box will be interested to hear that it 
belongs more to Mr. Osbourne than either of the others; also 
(which seems to follow) that Pinkerton is in large part due 
to the younger man. We would welcome a history of 
Pinkerton’s later ventures, if Mr. Osbourne could contrive to 
write it. 

However, all this is at best of secondary interest, and it 
must be confessed that up to the Samoan period we were 
inclined to deplore the fact that this book had been written 
by Mr. Balfour; for the excellent reason that it could have 
been so much better written by Mr. Colvin. For up to this 
point we are given no view of the man from outside, no real 
biography, but fragments of autobiography dovetailed—not 
unskilfully—together. From a writer of Mr. Colvin’s standing 
we should have got something very different; an independent 
and coherent work of art; a portrait of his friend drawn by a 
skilled hand. And let us say that there is still room for 
that portrait and it ought to be drawn. Stevenson as Mr. 
Colvin and so many others knew him deserves more than 
the several brief sketches that we have from Mr. Colvin him- 
self, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Henley, and others. But the latter half 
of Mr. Balfour’s second volume will always be indispensable 
to any judgment of Stevenson, for Mr. Balfour was closely 
associated with, and has excellently described, the man in 
whatwas almost a different incarnation; living the full life of 
@ man among men, on quite another battlefield than that 
“ dingy and inglorious one of the | sd and the physic bottle.” 


. . . . Ee 
fertile life in which he was a part, the narrative takeg a 
sudden lift, the character of the book changes, ang the 
biographer, ceasing to be a compiler, becomes the recorder of 
a personal impression. 

The keynote of that impression is given in a single sentence. 
“Through life he did the thing he was doing as if it were the 
one thing in the world that was worth being done,” The 
South Seas gave him a new lease of life, not a long one 
certainly, but a lease of life with all its faculties, and he was 
not the man to neglect the boon. Having to live in the South 
Seas, he flung himself into their life as if he were playing a 
game; and he played it for all it was worth. No eal 
being who came into contact with him was ever treated as & 
machine or a functionary ; he was always anxious to establish 
real relations. And 89, having to live among the Samoans. 
he took his part in their interests, and behaved as he held 
that a white man should behave. We know the reward of his 
counsel and sympathy in the Road of Love, but we had not 
realised before perhaps what it cost him in small ways to 
establish the sympathy and become trusted as a counsellor, 
Perhaps one had not realised, either, what the existence of 
Stevenson’s house meant to the white men living in Samoa — 

“The departure of one of these old traders was most eharacter- 
istic, and would hardly, I think, occur in just the same wav 
outside the South Seas. He had come from his island ; he ha@ 
made his way to Vailima and renewed his friendship; he had 
enjoyed himself, and received such kindness and consideration as, 
perhaps he did not often get. When he rose to take his leave, 
‘ Now don’t move,’ he said, ‘don’t one of you move. Just let me 
take a last look of you all, sitting there on that verandah, and | 
shall have that always to think of, when I’m away.’ ” 

What he gave was not merely hospitality, civilities, nor even 
the wild joys of the wonderful balls which are here for the 
first time described. To Stevenson’s funeral only close friends 
were invited, but there appeared also “a tall gaunt stranger”: 

“He came up and apologised for his presence, and said he 

could not keep away, for Stevenson had saved him one day when 
he was at his lowest ebb. ‘I was wandering despondently along 
the road, and I met Mr. Stevenson, and I don’t know whether it 
was my story, or that he saw I was a Scotchman, but he gave me 
twenty dollars and some good advice and encouragement. {f took 
heart again, and I am getting on all right now, but if I hadn’t 
met Mr. Stevenson, and he hadn’t helped me, I should have killed 
myself that day.’ And the tears ran down his face.” 
As Mr. Balfour says, it was not the gift, but the words that 
accompanied the gift, which did the true service. Stevenson 
had the courage to speak when it was easier to be silent; 
indeed, it was a principle with him among strangers to combat 
the impulse to leave unsaid what rose to the lips. It is nota 
plan which all could follow with advantage, though, perhaps. 
all should try. ButStevenson had the magical gift of charm, 
and the finest passage in Mr. Balfour’s summing-up of his 
character testifies to the use he made of it :— 

“There was this about him, that he was the only man I have 

ever known who possessed charm in a high degree, whose character 
did not suffer from the possession. The gift comes naturally 
to women, and they are at their best in its exercise. But a man 
requires to be of a very sound fibre before he can be entirely him- 
self and keep his h art single, if he carries about with him » 
talisman to obtain trom all men and all women the object of his 
heart’s desire. Both gifts Stevenson possessed, not only the 
magic, but also the strength of character to which it was safely 
intrusted.” 
It is scarcely possible for one man to pay a higher tribute to 
another, and we have read nothing that threw more light op 
the secret of his personality. Yet hardly less illuminating is 
a comment of his own. He was reaciig Don Quizote, and 
shut the book saying “ That’s me.” 

We must add a word of praise for Mr. Balfour's description 
of Vailima,—the first we have read that gave a clear picture 
of the house, and the house was as characteristic of its owner 
and designer as one would expect it to be. And lastly, we 
should say that the picture of Stevenson in his twenty-seventh 
year, redrawn from a sketch made at Grez by the lady who 
afterwards became Mrs. Stevenson, is a great acquisition- 
None of the other portraits convey as this does the boyishness 
of his young manhood, and the odd mixture of melancholy 
humour with the Autolycus twinkle in the eyes. 











FOLK-LORE IN JEST AND EARNEST.* 
Mr. ANDREW LANG is so delightful a writer in his lighter 
vein that one is apt to forget that he is also one of our 





And when Mr. Balfour comes to describe that vivid and 


: ee eee 
* Magic and Religion, By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans and Co. 
[10s. 6d, net. ] 
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Sak week woah trustworthy students of anthropology. 

In his new book, however, he handles some of the most vexed 
questions of the modern mythologist in a light and airy 

fashion that almost masks his heavy batteries till the moment 

when they pour in a destructive fire. The work—much of 

which has already appeared in the magazines—is largely a 
criticism of Mr. J. G. Frazer's position in the second edition 
of The Golden Bough, with special reference to Mr. Frazer's 

theory of the origin of religion, and of the belief in Christ s 
divinity. Mr. Lang, like the rest of us, regards the industry 
and scholarship of Mr. Frazer with all the respect that they 
<leserve :— 

“No writer,” he says, “is so erudite, and few are so exact in 
their references. While venturing to differ from Mr. Frazer, I 
must often, as it were, make use of his own ammunition in this 
war.. Let me say sincerely that I am not pitting my knowledge 
or industry against his. I rather represent the student who has 
an interest in these subjects, and peruses ‘The Golden Bough’ 
not as ‘the general reader’ does, but with some care and with 
some verification of the citations and sources.” 

Mr. Lang for once poses chiefly as the destructive critic,—the 
sceptical “ man of the world” who admits all the evidence, but 
denurs, in the light of his acquaintance with human nature, 
to some of the conclusions that are drawnfromit. In writing 
thus he has probably done excellent service to the cause of 
iyuth. Most of us, as he says of himself, were “ hypnotised ” 
hy the first, and even the second, reading of Mr. Frazer's 
event book; one felt so small and ignorant—though in. 
royested—in the presence of its overwhelming array of facts 
laboriously discovered and skilfully marshalled, that one 

carcely dared to suggest that some of the hypotheses based 
upon them were not only flimsy, but top-heavy,—a veritable 
vray of Alpine snow-bridges buttressing one another, which 
might “let in” the unwary climber who ventured on them in 
broad sunshine, though they were strong enough at the 
dawning. Mr. Lang has awoke from that pleasant obsession. 
and blows a clear note of challenge at the door of Mr. 
Frazer's enchanted castle. We entirely agree with much of 
his eriticism, especially with that which is levelled at Mr. 
Frazer’s central hypothesis, which finds the origin of the 
general acceptance of Christ’s divinity in an identification of 
Him with the divine victim sacrificed annually by the Jews 
inimitation of an ancient Babylonian rite. A great deal of 
Mr: Lang’s criticism of this amazing theory is simply “chaff” 
of the most joyous and irresponsible kind; but itis convincing 
nough. It is true that hisargument from human nature is a 
somewhat dangerous and double-edged weapon. Mr. Frazer's 
theory, it will be remembered, involves the hypothesis—among 
others—that there was a time when the King of Babylon was 
sacrificed annually. After an indefinite time the actual sacrifice 
was avoided by the appointment of a substitute,—at first a son 
or other relative of the King, and ultimately a criminal. Here 
isa portion of Mr. Lang’s light-hearted criticism :— 

“Mr. Frazer overestimates human ambition. We wonder that 

Moray, Lennox, and Morton pined to be Regents of Scotland. 
Yet at least they had a faint chance of escapiny death within the 
year. But the Kings of Babylon had no chaace; they were 
sacrificed annually. Mr. Frazer asks us to suppose that any men 
of royal race, anywhere, men free and noble, not captives, not 
condemned criminals, would accept & crown, followed, in 365 
days, by a death of fire! A child knows that no men have 
ever acted in this way. ..... No government could be 
carried on in the circumstances imagined by. Mr. Frazer. The 
country would not stand it. No individual king would ever 
accept the crown, Human beings never had such a preposterous 
institution.” 
This is a good a@ priori criticism, and when taken in con- | 
junction with Mr. Lang’s exposition of the flimsy support | 
that Mr. Frazer has to offer for his hypothesis of the Baby- 
lonian Royal sacrifice it is justified. But the method is a 
somewhat dangerous one,—as Mr. Lang knows as well as any- 
body. It has been condemned once for all by Mr. Spencer in 
a well-known passage —_ 


hse. going beyond our own society and our own time, we 
observe what has happened among other races and among the 
earlier generations of our own race, we meet, at every step, 
workings-out of human nature utterly unlike those which we 
pamper when making political forecasts. Who, generalising the 
; ri peep of his daily life, would suppose that men, to please 

® gods, would swing for hours from hooks drawn through the 
ger of their backs, or let their nails grow through the palms 
mil er clenched hands, or roll over and over hundreds of 

ues to visit a shrine? Who would have thought it possible 


his stead: the substitute’s family having the money? ...... 
Who could have imagined that robber-kings and bandit-barons, 
with vassals to match, would, generation after generation, have 
traversed all Europe through hardships and dangers to risk their 
lives in getting possession of the reputed burial-place of one 
whose injunction was to turn the left cheek when the right was 
smitten ?” 

It is needless to multiply instances. Mr. Lang’s argu. 
ment from experience would go far to disprove some of the 
best established facts of history. We hear it used every 
day to throw doubt on the latest marvels of science by 
the unscientific. Sometimes it triumphs; often, as in the 
ease of the Réntgen rays and wireless telegraphy, it is 
entirely wrong. If it is ever justified, however, it is in a 
ease like the present, where a purely hypothetical con- 
jecture can best be attacked by a jest. Nobody could do 
that better than Mr. Lang, who first shows categorically 
how very vague indeed the fabric of the theory is, and then 
stabs it with a spear as sharp and bright almost as that of 
Voltaire himself, who excelled in the use of this controversial 
weapon. 


But Mr. Lang is not merely a destructive critic. He here 
gives us one delightfully characteristic contribution to folk- 
lore in the shape of a rival hypothesis of the “Golden 
Bough” itself. Mr. Frazer, as he points out, has very slender 
warrant for identifying Virgil’s Golden Bough, which served 
as a passport to hell, with the branch that a claimant for the 
priesthood of the Arician grove had to pluck before he could 
challenge the “ghastly priest” to fight for his life and 
dignity. Setting that apart, Mr. Lang thinks that there is no 
need to assume any but a most natural origin for the custom. 
The grove of which the “ ghastly priest ” called himself King 
was, to begin with, a sanctuary for fugitive slaves—as Rome 
is said to have been at first—for which there are plenty of 
precedents all over the world. The slave who reached it 
would be safe from his master’s pursuit as long as he stayed 
within the shadow of the sanctuary tree. This is easy enough 
to understand and parallel. But why had the fugitive to 
pluck a branch of the sacred tree, and then to fight his pre- 
decessor @ ouirance? That is the difficulty, which Mr. Lang 
solves in his inimitable fashion :— 

“ An unlimited asylum of fugitive slaves was an inconvenient 
neighbour to Aricia. Hence...... the asylum was at last 
limited to one fugitive slave at a time...... Any fugitive 
slave who took sanctuary had to kill and dispossess the prior 
occupant. There was only sanctuary for one atatime. More 
would have been most inconvenient. In any case the one 
solitary duty of the ghastly priest ..... . was to act as garde 
champétre to one certain tree. . . . . . Then, why had his would-be 
successor to break a bough before fighting? Obviously as a 
challenge, and also as a warning. ‘The priest in office was to 
‘have a fair show,’ some ‘law’ was to be given him. When he 
found a branch broken, any branch, he was in the position of the 
pirate captain on whom ‘ the black spot’ was passed. ..... If 
the bough was mistletoe, and if the fugitive slave, like the Druids 
in Pliny, had to climb for it, then the ghastly priest ‘had him at 
an avail.” It was any odds on the priest, who could ‘tree’ his 
man or cut him down as he descended. ..... The bough was 
broken, then, as a taunt, a challenge,and a warning. ‘ You can't 
keep your old tree, make room for a better man!’ That is the 
spirit of the business.” 


This is very plausible and charming, but it leaves an uneasy 
feeling in the mind that the new-fangled science of the inter- 
pretation of folk-lore and mythology, which was expected to 
throw so much light on the origins of human history and the 
beginning of civilisation, cannot be good for much if one of 
its chief exponents can so easily “rot” the most ¢dssential 
theories of another. So much must always depend on a col- 
lection of parallels (which meet much sooner than in Euclid) 
that rationalism of this kind will “go to the root of any” 
anthropology. In attacking Mr. Frazer's main hypothesis Mr, 
Lang has struck a dangerous blow at the claims of anthropology 
—so farasit restsonmyth and folk-lore—to be a science at all, 
It is, he says, but a nascent science at best; and any work 
that helps it to shed the swaddling-clothes of superstition is 
welcome. But it is rather difficult to see how, if Mr. Lang’s 
explanation of the Arician story is meant seriously, there can 
ever be any science of folk-lore at all. We should like to know 
if Mv. Lang meant to go as far as that: we rather doubt it. 
But his “common-sense” method is very useful, always 
entertaining, as he handles it, and in such an admirable essay 
as that on “First-fruits and Taboos” it is also extremely 
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and on the “cup and ring” marks, and in the very interesting 
account of fire-walking which concludes this volume, we find 
the much more serious student of anthropology who made his 
appearance in that epoch-making book on Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion. 





AN AMERICAN SAILOR’S YARN.* 


WE have before us an extremely well-written and interesting 
autobiography of a successful naval man, who seems to have 
owed his advancement rather to his own energy and zeal in 
his profession than to personal influence, or to any other 
fortuitous advantages. It is written throughout in the 
spirit of patriotism to which we are accustomed among our 
own seamen; and the author, though a Southerner, main- 
tained his allegiance to the North, and took a prominent part 
in most of the important naval operations, from the great 
Civil War to the war with Spain. 

Admiral Evans was born in Virginia in 1846, in the old 
slavery days, and his opinion on slavery is worth recording as 
the mature verdict of a man who has had unusually good 
opportunities for forming an independent judgment. On 
the one hand, he asserts that the slaves were, as a rule, well 
treated, and were apparently happier than since they were 
emancipated, and were much superior to native Africans; 
and on the other, he declares, without enlarging on the 
subject, that slavery was a much greater curse to the whites 
than to the blacks. 

After the death of his father young Evans went to live 
with an uncle at Washington, and in 1859 Mr. Hooper, the 
Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Utah, offered him 
an appointment to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. This 
necessitated a rather dangerous preliminary journey to Utah 
and back, during which buffaloes and Indians were en- 
countered; but even then the buffaloes, though still in count- 
less herds, were being recklessly slaughtered for their tongues 
alone, the carcases being then abandoned to the wolves, with- 
out even the hide being removed. 

The attack on the Confederate stronghold, Fort Fisher, 
was the turning-point in young Evans’s career. Having 
volunteered for a landing party, he was severely wounded in 
both legs, and only saved them in hospital by keeping his 
revolver under his pillow, and threatening to shoot any 
doctor who brought a case of instruments near him. After 
his recovery he was appointed to the ‘ Piscataqua,’ for service 
in Chinese waters. The cruise lasted about three years in 
China, Japan, Hong-kong, the Philippines, &e. Although it 
seems to have been very pleasant, the author remarks: “Our 
China cruise was over, and none of us regretted either that 
we had had it, or that it was behind us.” He considers the 
Japanese far superior to the Chinese; but it is only fair to 
the latter to remember that those who have really lived 
among them are not always unanimous on this point. 
Evans was subsequently appointed executive officer to the 
‘Congress,’ in which he visited Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean; and next served as Commander of the gunboat ‘ York- 
town,’ in which he sailed to Chili, where the relations between 
the Chilians and the United States were much strained, and 
he had the greatest difficulty in preventing an outbreak of 
hostilities. Next he was ordered north, with the ‘ Yorktown’ 
and other vessels of the fleet, to prevent sealing in Bering Sea. 

After a short interval as Naval Secretary of the Lighthouse 
Board, Evans was appointed Captain of the fine new armoured 
cruiser ‘New York,’ and was sent to Kiel to represent 
America at the opening of the ship canal. Here he met the 
Kaiser, who afterwards inspected all the arrangements of the 
vessel with great interest. An episode of the visit to Kiel we 
may quote as a good specimen of Admiral Evans's style :— 

“At a reception given on board one of the German battle- 
ships on the Sunday after our arrival I had an interesting 
experience. When I went over the side I found a large company, 
most of them dancing. As Iwas nota dancing man, I stood to 
one side to be out of the way, and entered into conversation with a 
young, clean-cut-looking German Captain who spoke English per- 
fectly. It was soon evident to me that he was brilliant in his pro- 
fession, and we engaged ina rather sharp professional talk. I did 
not agree with the Captain, whose name I had not caught, and did 
not hesitate to speak my mind,—nor did he. After a time he 


said he would be glad to present me to his wife, which he did, 
and I found her a very charming and attractive woman. Of 





* A Sailor's Log: Recollections of Forty Years of Naval Life. By Robley D. 
Evans, Rear-Adiiral U.S.N, Illustrated. London: Smith, Elder,and Co, 
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craic 
course I had not caught her name either, and after talking with 
her balf-an-hour, I noticed that a good many people seemed tobe 
waiting to speak to her, so I took myself off to the smokin 
apartment to enjoy a cigar. When I entered, Admiral Keet 
greeted me, aud said, ‘Evans, the Prince says you are a 
fellow, and he wants the Emperor to know you.’ I replied M 
dear Admiral, I haven’t seen the Prince, and don’t know hime 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘you ought to know him, you have been tal: 
shop with him for half-an-hour, and I don’t know what you hare 
been saying to the Princess during your conversation with her’ 
I had been talking with two of the most delightful people I ever 
met, Prince Henry and the Princess Irene, without in the least 
knowing who they were, and I certainly told them both exactly 
what I thought about the different things we discussed,” 
Captain Evans after his return to America was ordered to 
Philadelphia to fit out and command the ‘ Indiana,’ jp 
which he sailed one or two short cruises, during which he 
encountered a terrific storm. On the outbreak of the war 
with Spain he was appointed to command the ‘Iowa,’ and 
took a leading part in the destruction of the Spanish fleet, 
afterwards receiving Admiral Cervera on board the ‘Iowa,’ 

It will be seen that the Admiral has contrived to get much 
matter into his four hundred and sixty-two pages, but there 
is not a dry page in the book; and if Emperors and Admirals 
and wars find a place in it, minor subjects, such as boat. 
races, cobras, serpent-charmers, sharks, octopi, c., likewise 
receive a due proportion of the author’s attention. Several of 
the fourteen full-page illustrations are devoted to the various 
ships in which Admiral Evans served or commanded, and two 
of them illustrate the visits of the German Emperor and of 
Admiral Cervera to the battleships ‘ New York’ and ‘Iowa’ 
respectively. 

Taken as a whole, the book is worthy of the great-hearted 
seaman who wrote it. The deep-sea literature of our race on 
both sides of the Atlantic is full of noble books, and it finds 
a notable addition in Admiral Evans’s manly and fascinating 
Recollections. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE editor of the Nineteenth Century and Ajter gives pro 
minence in his November issue to a plea—put forward on 
behalf of “The Administrative Reform Association ”—for the 
enforcement of the Militia Ballot as a sufficient alterna 
tive to conscription, ‘‘a middle course between compelling 
every man and compelling no man to do military service.” 
The plea is fortified by a number of extracts from previous 
articles in the review and a short paper by Mr. Hugh Childers 
on the legislative machinery available. Personally, as readers 
of the Spectator will doubtless remember, we have never 
blinked the possible necessity of resort to the Ballot. 
None the less, we hold that if the Militia is only properly and 
fairly handled, that need should never arise. Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, M.P., starting from the assumptions that the 
existing Government are incompetent to deal with the dead- 
lock in South Africa, and that the Opposition cannot provide 
an alternative Cabinet, looks for the only practical solution in 
a “non-party Government formed to meet the unexampled 
difficulties of the situationw—in other words, a_ business 
Government or Ministry of Affairs.” As regards its scope,it 
would have to be a purely administrative Government, with 
no legislative programme, its main business being to end the 
war, and settle finally the future government of South Africa. 
The first step would be the opening up of negotiations with 
the Boer leaders; the next, an armistice; the upshot, a 
assertion of the Monroe doctrine on England's behalf for 
South Africa.—The only article dealing with problems 
of Welt-politik is from the pen of Rustem Bey de Bilinski 
whose exceptional knowledge of Turkish politics lends peculiar 
interest to his speculations on the future relations of Great 
Britain and Russia. Briefly summed up, his conclusions 
amount to this. Russia has no serious designs on India. For 
the rest, Muscovite expansion in Asia is inevitable, and 4 
likely to bring us more profit than loss. But against Russia’ 
designs on Turkey, which, if realised, will give her the control 
of Islamism, Great Britain must make a determined stand. 
How, then, are we to frustrate these designs? Rustem Bey 
de Bilinski’s suggestion is as novel as it is sensational. It is 
that we should “intelligently ” spend a few hundred thousands 
—possibly a million—at Constantinople to procure the depos! 
tion or elimination of the Great Assassin, who cannot be pr 
pitiated because of his “ morbid and undying hatred of Great 
Britain,” and the substitution of Rechad Effendi on the 
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anderstanding that reforms must be introduced throughout 
Turkey. “It might lead to war,” calmly continues the 
writer, “but it is precisely in order to arrest the course of 
Russia, if necessary by having recourse to arms, that the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid would take place. The conflagra- 
tion need not be general. Germany and Italy would surely 
remain neutral, and the co-operation of France with Russia 
would be more than compensated by the action of Austria- 
Hungary and Roumania.” We should like to hear the 
comments of the German Emperor on this amazing sugges- 
tion, which strikes a note of wildness in an otherwise 
suggestive and interesting paper. British diplomacy may be 
bungling and ineffectual, but the subsidising of revolutions 
—to use no stronger word—at Yildiz Kiosk would not be 
likely to mend matters for the Turks or enhance our 
international prestige. ——In his instructive paper on 
«The French Associations Law” Mr. Wilfrane Hubbard 
states the case for the French Government temperately and 
forcibly. The attitude of the Vatican, however, comes in for 
severe but not unmerited condemnation, and Mr. Hubbard’s 
interpretation of the farewell address of the Jesuit Provincials 
is very much to the point: “In plain words, the enemy to 
whom the Holy See will not allow them to surrender, and they 
themselves are so unwilling to submit, is not the French 
Government, but the French Church. It is not the inquisi- 
tion of the civil authorities which they dread, but the super- 
vision of ecclesiastical authority in France; and they are 
fleeing not from the tyranny of the Government, but from 
future subordination to the bishops.” Quite as serious is 
the charge based on the undoubted and significant fact that 
almost all the religious Orders have left some community 
oehind to represent them, that permission has been 
privately given and withheld according to some preconceived 
olan. 

The Fortnightly is fortunate enough to be able to present its 
readers with an article by the President of the United States, 
—and not with a mere perfunctory article such as great men 
sometimes give to the world, but an article highly characteristic 
of the writer. The article, entitled “ Reform through Social 
Work,” takes the form of a description of “ some forces that 
tell for decency in New York City,” but, in truth, its interest 
is much wider, for it shows us the working of the President's 
inind and the attitude he adopts towards social problems. 
He shows himself, on the one hand, to be what would have been 
ralled forty years ago “a muscular Christian ’’; but, on the 
other, to be an eminently shrewd and practical man who has 
little sympathy with those who, in their eagerness to seize 
the whole in matters of reform, fail to get anything, while if 
they had only been content with half would have been able to 
attainit. Very interesting is President Roosevelt’s description 
of what is needed in the local worker in social reforms :—‘ The 
worker must possess not only resolution, firmness of purpose, 
broad charity, and great-hearted sympathy, but he must also 
possess common-sense sanity, and a wholesome aversion alike 
to the merely sentimental and the merely spectacular. The 
soup-kitchen style of philanthropy is worse than useless, for 
in philanthropy, as everywhere else in life, almost as much 
harm is done by soft-headedness as by hard-heartedness. The 
highest type of philanthropy is that which springs from 
the feeling of brotherhood, and which, therefore, rests 
on the self-respecting, healthy basis of mutual obliga- 
tion and common effort. The best way to raise any one 
is to join with him in an effort whereby both you 
and he are raised by each helping the other.” That is, in 

truth, a picture on a small scale of what President Roose- 
velt is bent on doing in the great political world. He is trying 
to do his country’s work without exaggeration or fanaticism 
or sentimentality,—in the spirit, that is, of a sensible, moderate 
citizen who is determined to be a man of business and a gentle. 
man at the same time, and who refuses to hold that pure- 
minded patriotism and common-sense are incompatible. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Roosevelt deals very plainly with Tammany. 
In describing the work of Mr. Goddard—one of the most 
successful of New York social reformers—and his initial diffi- 
culties, and how at last he had to create an organisation capable 
of resisting Tammany influences, he says :—“ Very speedily 
Mr. Goddard found himself brought into hostile and embar- 
rassing contact with that huge and highly organised system 
of corruption, tempered with what may be called malevolent 




















charity, which we know as Tammany. Every foe of decency, 
from the policy player to the protected proprietor of a law- 
breaking saloon, had some connection with Tammany, andevery 
move in any direction resulted ia contact of some sort with a 
man or institution under Tammany’s control. Mr. Goddard soon 
realised that organisation must be met by organisation; and, 
being a thoroughly practical man, he started in to organise 
the decent forces in such fashion as would enable him to 
check organised indecency.” But we cannot summarise the 
President’s article further. We must leave our readers to 
study it for themselves in detail. It makes one realise how 
fortunate it was that it was President Roosevelt, and not 
another, who was called upon to take up the work of govern- 
ment when President McKinley died. He is the very man to 
fight successfully the bad influences in American public life, 
because he will not handicap himself and play into the 
enemy's hands by exaggeration and faddism. In the Presi- 
dent all the forces that make for sound government in the 
States have a natural leader who is both wise and strong, 
Who knows, helped and encouraged by the President, but 
that out of such social work as he describes in New York City: 
may not arise influences which will effect a reform in the 
whole political system of America, and take politics out of the 
hands of the professional politicians ? A very bright and 
amusing article in this month's Fortnightly is that on 
“Shooting ” by Mr. Sydney Buxton. It is very pleasantly 
and easily written, and without being merely a string of sport- 
ing anecdotes, has some excellent things in it. Specially 
entertaining are the extracts from old sporting books. We 
only wish that we had space to quote his reflections on the 
moral mechanism of shooting. 

With “ A. B. C.’s” article on “ British Foreign Policy” in 
the new National Review we deal in another column. Un- 
doubtedly the pages of the number which will attract most 
attention are those in which the editor deals with General. 
Buller’s speech on October 10th and his challenge to produce 
the heliogram to General White :— 

“The ‘perfectly secret telegram’ which we are challenged to 

produce, and which it is implied we obtained in some illicit 
manner, reached us under the following circumstances: A 
civilian friend, who went through the siege of Ladysmith, in- 
formed the editor nearly a year ago that great injustice was 
being done to Sir George White and his gallant garrison owing 
to the suppression of certain messages. He asserted the stupefy- 
ing fact that on the night of the battle of Colenso a flash-light 
message counselling surrender was sent by General Buller to Sir 
George White, that the text of the transcript was familiar to- 
himself and many others, and the editor took it down from dicta- 
tion. This is the document the production of which is demanded : 
‘TI have been repulsed. You will burn your cyphers. dow will 
destroy all ‘your ammunition. Yow will then make the best terms 
you can with the Boers after I have fortified myself on the Tugela,” 
So far from treating it as ‘a perfectly secret telegram,’ our 
informant begged us to publish it forthwith in order that justice 
might be done to the defence of Ladysmith, and that England 
might know that, besides being a chivalrous and high-minded 
gentleman, Sir George White had played a similar part to Nelson 
at Copenhagen when given an analogous order by Sir Hyde 
Parker.” 
We note that since the publication of the telegram in the 
National Review General Buller is said to have denied its 
accuracy. In the circumstances, it seems to us that it would 
now only be fair to General Buller for the War Office to 
publish the telegram in full. Professor Dicey contri- 
butes a long and extremely able article on “The Due 
Representation of England.” After setting forth the 
chief grounds in favour of Parliamentary reform—the ex- 
pectations aroused during the height of the struggle for 
the maintenance of the Union, the facts that the time 
is opportune and the policy harmonises with the demo- 
cratic spirit of the age, and lastly, the evil practical results 
which flow from the anomaly—Professor Dicey deals exhaus- 
tively with the arguments of his opponents, and demolishes 
Lord James’s apology for laissez faire :— 

“If, then, with the highest respect for Lord James of Hereford, 
we dismiss the idea that in the matter of redistribution you must 
amend nothing because you can’t amend everything, it becomes 
apparent enough that at least two courses are open to a Ministry 
who are prepared to perform tke duty they owe not only to the 
Unionist Party, but, what is of infinitely more consequence, to 
England and to the whole nation. They may boldly take the 
whole question of redistribution in hand and make a distinct 
advance in the democratic direction, that is towards the equalisa- 
tion of electoral districts. Details and the application of general. 
principles ought to be left to the Government. It is not, however, 
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necessary that their plan should exhibit that kind of pedantry 
which Lord James seems oddly enough to identify with fairness. 
So that their plan is not formed with a view to party advantage, 
so that it removes the over-representation of Ireland, so that it 
tends in the democratic direction, men of sense and of fairness 
will be satisfied. Reformers who, in common with ths present 
writer, attach no excessive importance to the maxims ‘one vote 
one value,’ or ‘one man one vote,’ may yet hold that under the 
circumstances of the time these maxims may with practical 
advantage be as far as possible observed. The strength of honest 
Conservatism lies at the present day in the cordial acceptance of 
honest democracy. A thoroughgoing scheme of redistribution 
possesses great recommendations. It may be less irritating to 
Ireland than would be the mere reduction of the Irish repre- 
sentation to its fair number. It ought to enlist the support of 
earnest Radicals, of whom there are many, who prefer democratic 
progress to party victories. It may, lastly, settle the question of 
redistribution for a great length of time, or even achieve a result 
which has been reached in France and some other countries, and 
create an arrangement under which representation might shift 
every ten years, as it were automatically, with the fluctuations 
of population. If, however, the Ministry feel they have not the 
strength for heroic legislation, they may, without incurring any 
legitimate charge of unfairness, take a second and, though far 
less statesmanlike, apparently easier course. They may aim, 
after the manner of Englishmen, at simply meeting the one need 
of the moment, namely, the due representation of England. This 
may be achieved without embarking on any wide scheme for the 
redistribution of seats. ‘The total of members for England, 
in the narrower sense of that word, might be left un- 
altered, whilst to each of the other parts of the country 
were assigned the number of representatives to which they 
would each be entitled in a House of Commons whereof the 
total number of members was reduced. The general working of 
this plan, as compared with any scheme in which the number of 
the House of Commons is kept unaltered, is roughly shown in the 
following table : 


Due Represen- 


Jue oresen- - =e 
c Repre tation if pre- 


Approximate Population Present Repre- tation with pre- : or 
a millions : 1901. sentation. sent total Mf <a 
670 Members. unaltered, 
England 31,000,000 ose 465 i 500 és 465 
Ireland. 4,500,000 asia 103 ~~ 73 ius 68 
Scotland 4,500,000 oe 72 pace 73 “6 68 
Wales . = 1,500,000 ite 30 < 24 ae 23 


This mode of procedure, which has several grave disadvantages, 
has in itself one distinct recommendation: it diminishes the 
actual number of M.P.’s. This, however, is a merit which is 
obvious to every thoughtful constitutionalist, but will hardly be 
recognised by Members of Parliament.” 

——Other features in the numbér are Mr. Maurice Low’s 
appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt, who, he says, “has always 
been a ‘dangerous’ man—to the dishonest and the ignorant”; 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s amusing paper, in which he hoists the 
Baconians with their own petard, “Did Shakespeare Write 
Bacon?”; and a witty Irish sketch by the authors of the 
inimitable “ Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 

The brilliant series of war pictures by “Linesman” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine—soon to be published in book form— 
is concluded in the November number with “ Night,” a 
thrilling account of a dashing exploit performed by Menné’s 
Scouts in the Versamelberg on the night of July 29th, 1901. 
“Many fine things,” writes “Linesman,” “have been written 
about Night, but nothing that even in the remotest degree 
can tell the reader of the awe and solemnity of the dark 
hours that precede moonrise on the South African veld. 
What thesea is to water, so is the veld to the earth,—its acme 
of nobility and grandeur, tremendous in its featurelessness 
because, like the sea, there is nothing by which one may 
measure it but itself and oneself.” The amount of genuine 
literary talent discovered by the war is very remarkable, and 
of those who have thus “ found themselves ” none wields a more 
graphic pen than “ Linesman.” In “Musings without 
Method” the episode of General Buller’s dismissal is treated 
at length and with undeniable ability. Nothing could be 
better than the following vindication of the attitude of the 
Press :— 

“The Press, in censuring the appointment of Sir Redvers 
Buller, did not criticise him. It merely accepted the criticisms 
of the Commander-in-Chief, which are beyond cavil, and declared 
that, in the face of those criticisms, Sir Redvers was not fit to 
command an army corps. The facts, in brief, are not disputed ; 
but the conclusion, which the Government retused to draw was 
perforce drawn by the journalists, with a restraint and dignity 
highly creditable to their profession. It should not have been left 
to them to perform this arduous and delicate duty. But no sooner 
had Sir Redvers heen appointed than a public protest was neces- 
sary, unless the professions of the War Office were rashly made 
and idly understood.” 

The sentence italicised endorses the views already expressed 
in ow editorial columus——The reviewer of Mr. Graham 





Balfour's Life of Stevenson writes judiciously, if g trifle 
severely, on “R. L. 8.’s” preciosity and its influence on the 
rising generation of authors. We regret to see 
that in his list of Stevenson’s best books he adopt 
ventional view of entirely ignoring The Wrong Boz, 


’ however, 
8 the cop. 


The Monthly Review has a translation from a pamphlet on 
Jehad, or the Holy War against the Infidel, written 4 
the late Ameer of Afghanistan. Though the pamphlet M 
a certain distinction which belongs to all the writings or 
sayings of the Ameer, it is not in any way specially remark, 
able. It is, like all Oriental disquisitions, full of quotations 
—in the present case mostly from the Koran. Character. 
istically, the pamphlet is worked round in the end to prove 
the religious obligation that is on all true believers to obey 
the Ameer. After a quotation from the Koran, he says 

“ It shows that the people have no right to raise objections o 

to criticise the actions of their Amir, and make their own objec. 
tions the cause of sinning and acting against his instructions 
but in everything and in every condition they must obey their 
Amir, because God and His Prophet have delivered affairs to him 
and he will have to answer for the good or bad results on the Day 
of Judgment, as he has been appointed to have the authority— 
to be the shepherd of God’s creation—so thousands of sorrows be 
upon those wrongdoers who do not know the value of the honoyy 
of their faith and religion, and who only follow ceremonies anq 
customs, and only trouble themselves to defend their wives and 
their children as their great honour, and keep long beards and 
big turbans as a token of true religion. If they break any of the 
laws of their faith, in the first place they do not understand 
what they have done—they pass it as a jest. The Prophet has 
truly said: ‘ The true believer, notwithstanding his good works, 
still fears God, and a sinner, notwithstanding his wrong doings, 
still laughs.’ As Bedil, « learned saint, says: ‘Men do more 
wrong by blindly following each other than by their own inten- 
tions they desire.’” 
A very interesting article is that by Mr. Haldane entitled 
“Great Britain and Germany: a Study in Education.” Mr. 
Haldane may probably exaggerate somewhat the commercial 
benefits derived from the technical education given in Ger. 
many, but we are heartily with him in his desire for local 
Universities in all our great towns,—including an Irish 
University with a Catholic atmosphere. We hope and trust 
that before long every city that claims to be a great city will 
have its own University—an institution dignified, active, and 
practical—and that the stately words with which Mr 
Chamberlain was able to conclude his speech at the first 
Birmingham Commemoration will be heard in all the great 
towns of England,—Floreat Universitas nostra !-——Another 
extremely interesting article in the new Monthly is Ma, 
Sydney Brooks’s “Tammany Hall.” It contains a positively 
appalling picture of the power and corruption of that muni- 
cipal upas-tree——In “The Modern Thoroughbred” Mr. 
Theodore Andrea Cook writes with enthusiasm and no little 
readability of racehorses. His article is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of old prints and pictures, and with some truly fasci- 
nating photographs of thoroughbreds. It is impossible to 
look at these beautiful creatures, even in a photograph, and not 
realise that the love of a good horse is the most natural thing 
in the world. Who could look at ‘Common’ and not be 
fascinated? Whether the backers of ‘Common’ had to say 
“Ut vidi, ut perii” in sad and sober earnest we have nob 
sporting knowledge enough to say, but certainly ‘Common’ is 
a most beautiful animal. 








THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK.* 
Tuat Mr. Stephen Gwynn would sooner or later write a novel 
was a foregone conclusion, seeing that it was about the only 
department of humane literature unexplored by his intrepid 
pen. As a writer of verse, both grave and gay, he has found 
an appreciative public amongst the readers of the Spectator 
and elsewhere. As essayist and critic he has commanded 
attention and stimulated controversy. Of the modern literary 
guide-book it would be hard to find a more delightful 
example than his volume on Donegal. His scholarship has 
been attested by editions of the classics, his interest it 
actualities by his articles on the new industrial movement in 
Ireland. Indeed, this very versatility might well excite mis- 
givings as to the result of a fresh plunge into the perilous 
seas of fiction. Admirable Crichtons, literary or otherwise, find 
their limitations sooner or later, and if Mr. Gwynn, who has 








* The Ola Knowledge, By Stephen Gwynn, London: Mocmillan and Co. [68.] 
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ther things right well, had failed as a novelist, 
his literary reputation would still have remained secure. But 
h hypothetical misgivings have been happily dispelled by 
Ths Old Knowledge, which, if it cannot be pronounced an 
h-making work,at least combines three important deside- 
pray = dearee that lifts it far above the level of a mere 
= gph It is admirably written; it has an interest- 
pesae natal and its development, in plot and characterisation, 
hile successfully avoiding the obvious, is in faithful corre- 
roonilense with the facts of life. In a word, the book is both 
charming and convincing. 

In a story where environment counts for much in the 
development of character the writer who knows and loves his 
country has a great initial advantage. Mr. Gwynn does not 
weary us with overmuch landscape painting, but introduces it 
with an unerring sense of its psychological value, witness the 
ng picture of the surroundings of the central figure of 


done so many 0 


followi 
his story :— 

«Far away in the west of Donegal is a wild, grey valley that 
jooks across the ocean to America and the setting sun. Ringed 
about with mountains, it lies flat and spacious, hardly raised 
above the level of the sea. An arm of the Atlantic it should be, 
but for a strong mole of rocky hillocks, some two hundred yards 
in width, that blocks the entrance,and through these a little 
river finds its tortuous way. The bar of rock piled up with 
sandhills avails to keep the wave out, but makes no shelter from 
the wind; and far to the landward siue the roads and paths, 
silted up with blown sand and sea wrack, testify to the force of 
winter gales. A bluff front of mountain to the south, to the 
north a headland fronting the sea with a sheer cliff all but a 
thousand feet in height, mark the valley’s boundaries; and the 
wind striking on these portals finds between them open passage, 
and scours up the level floor. ‘Trees are none in sight, scarce a 
bush even; and into the walls of every cottage are built project- 
ing stones round which ropes are fastened, lest the roof be 
suddenly lifted and hurled into the air. Boats you shall see, 
three or four, perhaps, on the sloping shingle of one cleft in the 
rock, but hauled so high above the water-line that it would seem 
a day’s labour to launch them. And, in truth, the days wher it 
itis safe to launch a boat, or beach a boat, in that inhospitable 
nook are for months together few or none. Nature, that in so 
many bays seems to call vessels inward with alluring shores and 
windings of the waterway, has here set up a mark that might be 
a beacon to warn seafarers from the coast; for, off the corner of 
the great cliff, there towers one huge fragment, a mountainous 
pillar of rock, fallen apart and outwards, severed at the base from 
the shore, as though some fierce sword-wielder had struck down 
once and for all upon the headland and cleft the steep contour 
into sheer precipice, determined that here, at least, earth should 
be inaccessible from the sea; here, at least, the eagle should 
breed secure. And yet this glen, so girt about with all the 
savagery of sea, and rock, and sky, is thickly peopted. Tiny plots 
of land show tillage, corn or potatoes crouching under the shelter 
of massive stone walls and mounded banks; yet these plots must 
yield scant provender for all those huts that nestle close into the 
folds of the hills. How they live, these folk—not fishers, for the 
harbourless sea forbids—must be a wonder; but here in this 
valley, for immemorial ages, men have been thick upon the 
ground. Monuments of time before history attest their presence ; 
great Druid rings, grottoes raised of enormous upright stones, 
and roofed with even huger slabs, once the shrine of a forgotten 
cult, now sometimes turned to styes or stables; subterranean 
passages covered in with great flagstones that three men could 
scarcely lift; all these speak of the older days. And on the 
mountain side a ruined chapel, still a place of pilgrimage, keeps 
alive the memory of Donegal’s great saint; a cairn of stones 
speaks the multitude of worshippers that have piled it, leaving 
each his pebble. Centuries have passed over the valley, and 
made little change; a church, a school house, here and there 
aslated roof; but still in its wind-swept space, man and his 
dwellings seem a little thing, hard set to keep their hold 
among wild elements, and yet man and his dwellings are still 
there, looking out from a treeless earth upon @ sailless sea.” 


This valley is the birthplace of Owen Conroy, the bee- 
ceeper, mystic, and representative of “ the old know- 
edge,” a Gaelic-speaking peasant living with an old 
iunt—a reputed witch—yet, in virtue of his native refine- 
nent and distinction of mind, treated more or less as 
in equal by the members of the landlord class. But 
while the sympathetic and well-mannered curiosity of young 
frank Norman fails to ruffle the equanimity of the visionary, 
it is quite another matter when Millicent Carteret, an enthu- 
slastic “bachelor girl” from London, swims into his ken. For 
Millicent, along with her fondness for the bicycle, cigarettes, 
and trout-fishing, is a serious student of art, and the imme- 
diate interest excited by their first interview is heightened 
when Conroy brings her his unearthly, Blake-like drawing of 
his waking visions, expounds his theories as to the relationg 
of their originals with the soil, and envelops her gradually 
man atmosphere of Celtic glamour. All the while that 
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Millicent is falling more and more under the intellectual © 
spell of Conroy’s personality—her admiration for his gifts 
being reinforced by the pathos of his loneliness and his 
ingenuous gratitude for her appreciation—she is insensibly 
slipping into a closer camaraderie with Frank Norman, the 
nephew of the local landlord,—a cheerful, sane, and natural 
young man, free from the class prejudice of his ancestors, 
but with a true prevision of the mutual danger to Millicent 
and Conroy of an intimacy in which the man can never win 
more than pity and intellectual admiration. But the mischief 
has been done. Conroy’s peace of mind is gone; he has been 
shaken out of his crepuscular calm by contact with a beautiful 
woman of the world, and when he realises that she cannot return 
his love he resorts to the arts of “the old knowledge” to bend 
her will to his. What follows is treated with admirable good 
sense, good feeling, and artistic discretion. It would have 
been so easy to deviate into melodrama, tragedy, or suicide. 
But Mr. Gwynn, while conveying a distinct touch of eeriness 
in his account of Conroy’s uncanny rites, prepares a dénoue- 
ment entirely and wholesomely in keeping with the ante- 
cedents of all concerned. Millicent’s robust common-sense 
revolts successfully against the pretensions of the magician. 
Conroy, though defeated in the contest of wills, retains his 
dignity and pathetic quality to the last, and Mr. Frank 
Norman is duly rewarded for the exemplary patience with 
which he plays a waiting game. Though the story narrowly 
misses a tragical ending, and is in its main current of a 
serious cast, there is abundant relief in the way of episode 
and dialogue. The heart of every angler will be gladdened 
by the spirited chapter which tells how Millicent caught her 
first salmon. It is characteristic of the new age in which we 
live that the hero should rescue the heroine when she has 
been run away with, not by a horse, but by a bicycle, and it. 
is no small proof of Mr. Gwynn’s skill that he should have 
handled this episode in a manner which, if not deeply 
romantic, is entirely void of absurdity. But this discreet 
blending of the old and the new is one of the chief charms 
of this admirable romance, the latest of the many variations. 
on the Greek sage’s advice, ryv xara caurdy ra, 








OTHER NOVELS. 


Willowdene Will: a Romance. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. Illus 
trated by Powell Chace. (C. Arthur Pearson. 6s.)—In the 
midst of all the various kinds of modern novel—the didactic, the 
problematic, the exquisite, and the stodgy—it is delightful to 
come upon a rattling romance with a chivalrous highwayman 
for hero, a toll-gate keeper’s daughter for heroine, and elope- 
ments, rescues, and all manner of reckless adventures for 
incidents. Willowd«n» Will, who goes by the title of the King 
of Cumberland, carries on his erratic profession ina knightly and 
humane fashion. He will have nothing to do with killing; he 
respects all women, and loves one; he has friends in high 
quarters; and the Sheriff and his son, who are Will’s principal 
foes and butts, are such sorry creatures that the most strait- 
laced conscience must take a holiday from legality, and go over 
to the side of the outlaw while reading Mr. Sutcliffe’s novel. It 
is excellent from the first page to the last, full of life and 
character and fun, and the type is large and the margins are 
clean and roomy. We said the heroine was the toll-gate keeper’s 
daughter, but the lady herself would dispute that assertion. She 
ranks only second to the faithful grey mare who is Will’s in- 
valuable accomplice in all exploits. 

Tales of Dunstable Weir. By Zack. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece by A. S. Hartrick. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Most 
beautiful but most melancholy are the “ tales of Dunstable Weir ” 
“ Zack” gives us in a very fascinating little volume. The stories 
are all told in the soft Somersetshire dialect with its buzzing: 
“73,” but with commendable art the dialect is so managed that 
it reads easily, and is therefore not a hindrance—as dialect so 
often is—to understanding and enjoyment. As stories the 
sketches are slight, and to a certain extent inconclusive. But in 
each some core of tragedy, more or less inarticulate, is seized 
and brought home to us. One expresses the heart-loneliness of 
“a lad with blood in him” who grows up under the care of a 
village foster-mother under the windows of the Hall from which 
he is shut out by the irregularity of his birth, only to learn 
the secret of his position when his mother sends for him on her 
deathbed. Another lets us into the suffering of a kind-hearted, 
tactless man who adopts a deformed boy out of charity, lavishes 
all his power of affection upon him, but never wins the child’s 
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love. These things are told with perfect pathos, and the relief of 
humour is never wanting. 


Love Like a Gipsy. By Bernard Capes. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—In Love Like a Gipsy one is struck by the bold 
originality of manner and matter,—an originality that 
fascinates, a boldness that sometimes repels. Against the 
hero, Anthony St. John, there is nothing to object. But 
the Wodens family group—consisting of the Earl of Borro- 
daile, half-child and half-lout, though of years of discretion ; 
‘the slovenly foreign mother of stage antecedents; and the 
mountebank Jemmy Glover, who dresses like a chaplain and 
occupies the post of tutor to the Earl and factotum to the Earl’s 
mother—becomes offensive when the explanation of its bizarrerie 
is given. The mother, in days of poverty, sold her boy to the im- 
presarios, and he is—what even the mountebank finds it difficult 
to explain to St. John. Upon this point a question of inheritance 
hangs. The other crucial point of the plot is the belief of St. 
John that he has killed the mother of the girl he falls in love 
with. In the beginning of the story the scene is in Canada. It 
is the time of the American War of Independence, and a Mr. 
Henbery, heir presumptive to the Borrodaile earldom, has gone out 
as Commissioner. He is obliged to leave his wife at a critical 
moment in a critical situation, and he charges St. John, in case 
of surprise by Indians, to shoot her. The emergency arrives, 
St. John enters the lady’s bedroom, does his duty,—and, having 
done it, flies. The dénowement comes slowly, with plenty of 
romantic incident by the way. The love-making is pretty, and 
the whole narrative is penetrated by the spirit of poetry and 
romance. But for the introduction of the disagreeable element 
already alluded to, and occasional lapses into Meredithian 
antelligibilities of style, we should have nothing but praise to 
give to Mr. Capes’s novel. 

Light Freights. By W. W. Jacobs. With 12 Illustrations. 
(Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—It is not often that the task of a 








conscientious reviewer resolves itself into an agrecable sinecure. | 


Mr. Jacobs, however, convinces us of the propriety of this 
attitude. 


To discount the pleasure of the reader by picking | 


out the good things which crowd these pages is nothing short of | 


acrime. We sball best fulfil our duty by the simple statement 
that we are heartily sorry for any one who can “ keep a straight 
face” throughout the perusal of Light Freights. The book—with 
the exception of one very clever and ghastly pseudo-ghost story 
—is a mine of undiluted diversion, and what specially pleases us 
ds the fact that, while the humours of the coasting trade seem to 
provide Mr. Jacobs with an inexhaustible incentive to innocent 
merriment, he has in the present volume shown equal success in 
discovering ludicrous motives in the everyday life of yokels 
and villagers. Personally, we envy those who have not yet 
wead the book, and look forward ourselves to reading it again at 
the earliest opportunity. 

A Man of Millions. By Samuel R. Keightley. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Keightley lays himself out to please all kinas of readers, 
There is a heroine made up after the maxim that a woman’s life 
begins with marriage, and another who exemplifies the older 
belief that it ends with it ; there is plenty of melodrama,—bags of 
diamonds, a fascinating Frenchman whe has served his time in 
Cayenne, a Chinaman as bland and as villainous as the Flowery 
Kingdom ever produced, a forged concession from the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay—the finance of fiction must be up-to-datu— 
anda murder. ‘Then, to please the young, there is the “ League 
of Blood,” the invention of Master Dicky Wells and his school- 
fellows, skilfully worked in, by the way, to bring about the 
dénouement ; and a fizht which can only have been meant to amuse. 


If the novel-reading public is not satisfied when all this is pro- | 
| haversack, and carrying his rifle supported in a ‘ bucket’ attached 


vided, it must be less easily pleased than we should have thought. 
The writing is for the most part smart and lively. Percival 
Coulthurst is a distinctly good talker; his comparison of life to 
an omnibus is almost as good as Mirza’s vision of the bridge. 
But a little correction is wanted. “ Unlike many young women, 
the curate did not fall within her category of heroes,” reminds 
us of the famous “Instead of which, you go about the country 
stealing ducks.” 


The Cavalier. By George W. Cable. (John Murray. 6s) 
—In this story Mr. Cable has forsaken his favourite theme, 
the description of Creole life in some old-fashionel town, 
for something more stirring, the great struggle between the 
North and the South. We must own to a feeling of regret at 
this new departure ; many men could have written The Cavalier, 
few, if any, besides Mr. Cable, “ The Grandissimes” or “ Madame 
Delphine.” The hero of the story is a young Scuthern soldier of 


distinction, whose adventures in love and war are related by his 
friend and brothei-in-arms, 


Richard Smith. The effort on Mr, 








Cable’s part to make the characters explain themselves by s 

in a novel so full of action is hardly successful, and when Smith 
and his chief discuss ethical questions while out Scouting the 
situation becomes almost ridiculous. The analytical tendencieg 
of the heroes do not, however, interfere with their soldier} 
qualities ; indeed, the Confederate arms are so uniformly Succegg. 
ful that we forget the disastrous end in store for the South and 
receive the news of Gettysburg and Vicksburg with somethi 
of a shock. We must specially mention the character of Char. 
lotte Oliver, drawn with remarkable delicacy and insight, 


Manasseh, Retold from the Hungarian of Dr. Maurus Tokai 
by Percy Favor Bicknell. (J. Macqueen. 6s.)—*“ Retold” Means 
that the translator has considerably shortened what he calls the 
“pitiless prolixity ” of the original. It is a pity that he could 
not have excised the earlier chapters. The story here centres jn 
a divorce case of a kind which is commonly disposed of in cameré, 
But when we get away from Rome, and reach “ the romance of 
Transylvania” which the title-page promises us, we do better, 
Still, Manasseh, at its best, is a long way behind « Black 
Diamonds.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





a ale 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review im other forms. ] 
Pro Patria et Regina. Collected and Edited by Professor 
Knight. (MacLehose and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Professor Knight 


sends forth this volume in response to a call made by the Queen 
(then Princess of Wales) for subscriptions to the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fund. Some sixty authors have contributed to it, 
Many of the poems are new, and indeed written for the purpose; 
others have been selected by the editor from the published works 
of the authors. Weneed not say that there is some excellent 
verse in a collection made under such circumstances. We would 
gladly make many quotations, but must limit ourselves to one, 
Not for the first time, Mr. Austin Dobson supplies something 
admirably suited for the occasion :— é 
** RANK-AND-FILF. 
O undistinguished dead ! 









Where the bent covers, or the rock-strewn steep 
Show sto the stars, for you I mourn—I weep, 
O undistinguished dead ! 
None knows your name. 
Blackenel and blurred in the wild battle’s brunt, 
Hotly ye fell... ... with all your wounds in front; 
This is your fume! ’”’ 
With Paget's Horse to the Front. By Cosmo Rose-Innes. 


3s. 6d.)—This is a good specimen of the minor 
books about the war. The author writes as we might expecta 
man of sense and good feeling would write. ‘There is no false 
sentiment, and no forced fun. He tells us what he saw, and now 
and then gives us an opinion of his own, but he does not think 
that he knows better what ought to have been done than the 


(J. Macqueen. 


| Commander-in-Chief, or even than his General of Division. Here 


is one significant passage which will explain not a few of our 
failures :— 

“Nothing could have been more supremely ridiculous than our . 
marching order in those days. Imagine a heavy saddle, with 
high arched pommels and cantle. In front, two huge holster 
bags stuffed to bursting, and over these strapped a rolled cavalry 
cloak. Behind, a rare pack—that is, a tight roll, avout three feet 
long, and containing blankets, an assortment of clothes and 
waterproof sheet. Already one might suppose the horse suf- 
ficiently burdened; but we must not forget the trooper, with 
belt, bayonet, bandolier, water-bottle, field-glasses, revolver, and 


to the saddle. Huge balls of hay in nets, strung over the horse’s 
withers, complete the picture of a Light Horseman, destined to 
pursue the flying Boer over the trackless veldt.” 

Among the vivid pictures of fighting is the description of the 
engagement in which Colonel Spence was killed. A very 
strange affair it was,—the troops encamped close to a farm 
garden and outhouses which were full of armed Boers, and, it 
seems, were never searched. 

From Deal to South Africa. By Helen C. Black. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6:.)—This is not, as might be expected from the title, 
the story of a traveller who starts from Deal and reaches Cape 
Town or Pretoria. It is a collection of papers about various 
places and people in Great Britain, Deal and Shetland among 
them, about bears and dogs, with, finally, the story of the exper 
ences of two Sisters in organising hospitals. These papers havé 
been published before in various periodicals, and are not ul 
deserving of a more prolonged existence. 
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In “The Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have the 
hooks of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce, D.D., and Ezodus, edited 
py A. B.S. Kennedy, D.D. The two volumes are of convenient 
shape and size and very agreeable appearance, and decidedly cheap, 
bound as they are in green leather, and having gilt top:, at the 
price of 1s. 6d. net. In fact, they are as pleasant to the sight and 
touch, and as thoroughly sound pieces of work from the book- 
lover's point of view, as all Messrs. Dent’s productions in “The 
Temple Series.” Dr. Sayce takes a moderately conservative 
view of the critical questions concerning Genesis, He is inclined 
to think that the book received its present shape in the days of 
Solomon. He sees Babylonian, Egyptian, and other elements in 
it, but insists on the great superiority of the Hebrew form of 
the materials to all others that have been discovered. The 
difference between the Hebrew and other Oriental cosmogonies 
js, indeed, very strongly marked. Dr. Kennedy, in discuss- 
ing the origin of the Pentateuch, takes up a similar position, 
He holds, as most critics are now agreed in doing, their chief 
sources to be Deuteronomy (D.), the Priestly writing (P.),and the 
Prophetic narrative (PE.) We could not have the general 
results of the Higher Criticism, as far as the Pentateuch is con- 
cerned, stated in a more lucid and reasonable way. 





In “The Churchman’s Bible,” general editor, J. Henry Burn, 
B.D, (Methuen and Co.), we have Isaiah, Vol. I, i-xxxix, ex- 
plained by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Dr. Barnes holds that there are 
wore Isaiahsthanone. Thetheory of the proto and deutero Isaiah 
does not satisfy him. He holds, for instance, that the denuncia- 
tion of Babylon (xiii. 1—xiv. 28) was not by Isaiah. The student 
will find the introduction very useful.—In the series of 
“(Christian Study Manuals ’”’ (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net), 
we have The Early Church, by James Orr, D.D. This is a com- 
prehensive and intelligent view of the first three centuries 
of the Church, with an account of the growth of the system 
of government, the doctrinal developments, <c. In 
the same series is Protestant Principles, by J. Monro 
Gibson, D.D, We cordially agree with Dr. Gibson’s hope that a 
closer union may grow out of recent pronouncements from both 
sides on the great theological questions of the day. The Story 
of Joseph, by J. R. Miller, D.D, (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), 
takes, we may say, the Genesis narrative for granted, and builds 
upon it a detailed account, illustrated from other sources, of the 
lite of Joseph. 








Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson. (W.and K. Chambers. 33.6d.)—We have found 
this dictionary satisfactory, as far as our examination has gone, 
though, indeed, for really effective inquiry long-continued trial 
would be wanted. Terms used in sport, for instance, are specially 
included; accordingly we find “ stymue,” “ foozle,” both familiar, 
even too familiar, in golf. “Approach,” however, is wanting. 
On the whole, this is, we take it, an excellent dictionary, giving 
ample value for its price. 


Alcoholism. By G. Archdall Reid. (T. Fisher Uawin. 6s. net.)— 
Mr. Reid propounds various opinions which will be more or less 
questioned in various quarters. He absolutely disbelieves in the 
utility of the forcible restraint of indulgence in alcohol. He 
even goes further, holding that these restraints will ultimately 
do more harm than good. His own remedy, indeed, is of the 
forcible order. He would not attempt to cure the drunkard, but 
he would prevent the drunkard from handing on his alcoholism 
to another generation. But the method which he proposes is, we 
venture to say, futile. The “ artificial selection” which he 
recommen¢s can only be attained by putting the drunkard out 
of the way. After all, we shall have to go back, if Mr. Reid is to 
be listened to, to the polities of Plato. ‘his is a paradoxical 
book, but highly interesting. 

The Nile Reservoir Dam at Assdan. By W. Wilcocks, C.M.G. 
(E. and F,N. Spon. 63. net.)—Mr. Wilcocks deals, as may be 
supposed, with big figures. The needs of Egypt in the way of 
water, and the cost at which this need may be provided, 
make up formidable totals. “Egypt needs for its perfect 
development 30,000 cubic feet per second of water supply.” This 
is a figure which it is difficult to realise, as 30,000 cubic feet are 
equivalent to a pond 100 ft. long, 39 ft. broad, and 10 ft, deep. 
The cost is more intelligible. ‘The ideal scheme, with its 
reservoirs, irrigation and drainige works, &¢, would cost 
£16,000,000, while it would add £60,000,000 to the value of the 
country, It should be observed that, as usual, the Public Debt 
Commissioners refused to find the funds, and that these have 
been provided by a special arrangement, which may fairly be 
described as one of the greatest triumphs of Lord Cromer’s 
financial diplomacy, Elaborate plans accompany the work, which 








is well worth keeping as an expert’s account of one of the greatest 
works of modern engineering. 





The Story of Little Black Mingo. By the Author of “ Little 
Black Sambo.” (James Nisbet and Co. 1s, 64.)—It is with great 
pleasure that we welcome an introduction to Little Black Mingo, 
« near relation to that delightful gentleman, Little Black 
Sambo, whose history greatly enlivened a recent Christmas, 
Little Black Mingo is almost us diverting—almost, not quite, for 
from the nature of the case it is impossible that the second story 
should possess the virtue of absolute freshness and originality 
which distinguished the first. The nursery critic also, quoting with 
great profundity from mewory and the “ Jungle Book,” says: * It 
would have been very silly of the mongoose to eat such a lot of 
eggs, for you know Rikki said, ‘A full meal means a slow mon- 
goose.’”” Without going into these niceties of natural history, 
we may own to having derived great amusement from the 
much-tried ‘Mugger,’ the mongoose, and the heroine of the 
story, and we hope that all the children of our acquaintance will 
be lucky enough to have Little Black Mingo sent them as a 
Christmas card. 


Crass AND EcHoon Boors.—Lessons ia Elementary Grammar. 
By George A. Mirick, A.M. (Macmillan and Co. 23. 6d.)—A 
grammar of the English language, illustrated from old English 
usages, as well as Latin and Greek. A Primer of Political 
Economy. By S.T. Wood. (Same publishers. 2s.6d.)——Algebra, 
Part I, by E. M. Langley, M.A., and S. N. R. Bradly, M.A. 
(John Murray, 1s. 6d.), taking the student as far as “simul- 
taneous equations with more than two unknown quantities.” 








Miss Nancy Bailey has drawn up an elaborate Index to the 
Debates, Divisions, and General Legislative Action of the Session 
of 1901 as Vol. C. of Parliamentary Debates (Wyman and Sons). 





Nrw Epitions.—Shakespeare’s Songs. With Drawings by 
Henry Ospovat. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)——Love Poems of 
Burns. (Same publisher.)\——In the “ Windsor Edition of the 
Novels of W. Harrison Ainsworth” (Gibbings and Co., 5s. net), 
Windsor Castle, 2 vols. Two delightful books which have 
charmed more than one generation of children appear in cheap 
editions. These are The Life of a Bear and The Life of an 
Elephant (Seeley and Co., 1s. 6d. each).——The Works of the 
Brontés. 12 vols. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. 6d. per vol.)—We 
noticed above “The Temple Lible.”’ Another charming reprint 
from the same firm contains the works, prose and poetry, of the 
three famous sisters. The volumes are as handy as readable, and 
as generally charming as the Waverley and Dickens reprints. 
There is no need to say more. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—<p>———— 
Aldin (Cecil), Ten Little Puppy Dogs, oblong 4t0.........cesccecseseeserees (Sands) 26 
Andersen (Hans), Fairy Tales, illustrated by Gordon Browne, 8vo 

(Gardner & Darton) 60 
lian Story, er 8vo (Unwin) 60 
scasesaxmesnetiel (Low) net 10.6 
..(Gay & Bird) net 210 
viibaanioen (Macmillan) 50 
Part IT., 8vo (Macmillan) 180 

-e the University of Oxford, 
...(G@. Allen) 6,0 
. Arnold) 6 





Andrews (Mrs. T. R.), Stephen Kyrle : an Aus{ 
Animals of Zsop (Tue), pietured by J. J. Mora, 4to 
Ball (BE. A. R.), Paris in Splendour, 2 vols. er Svo .. 
Bancroft (A.), Royal Rogues, er 8vo ..... 
Beazley (C. R.), The Dawn of Modern Ge 
Bebb (LIL. J. M.), Sermons Preached bef 

OE TINO an cnsicacssas dadecscataacsacanieuscsacnstasenunnsansgasesceveruumnmecla 
Beil (Mr. Hugh), 'The Arbiter : a Novel, cr 8vo . 
Boyd (M. 8.), A Versailles Christmastide, 4to... .(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Bullock (Shan F.), Irish Pastorals, er 8¥0.........csccecsssssscesceeceeees (Richards) 60 
Buss (S.), Roman Law and Histe n the New Testament (Rivingtons) net 60 
puse of Parma (The), trai ed from the French, 8vo (Heinemann) 
rch (A. H.), On the Relations of Phyllotaxis to Mechanical Laws, 
Part: F., FOV SV ccc seccsccvoveee (Williams & Norgate) 
Chureh (P. W.), Chinese Turkest ith Caravanand Rifle (Rivingtons) net 
Cruttwell (Maud), Andrea Mant 










‘uy 

































pS See 
Diek (C.), Society Snapshots, ex 8vo _(G@. Allen) 60 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), Spindle and Plough, er &vo.. Heinemann) 60 
Fifty-two Stories of Courage and Endeavour, edited by A. H. J 
(Hutehinson) 50 
Forssland (M. L.), The Story of Sarah, cr 8V0.........ccceseceeseeeeeeee (Richards) 6o 
Fowler (E. H.), The World aud Winstow, er 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 

Geste of Kyng Horn (‘The): « Middle English Romance, 5vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 126 

Glover (T. R.), Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 100 
Grace (A. A.), Tales of 2 Dying Race, erS8vo ...............(Chatto & Windus) 36 
Greenweli (A.), Roads, their Construction, &e., cr 8vo ............(Whittaker) 5,0 
Groser (H. G.), Lord Kitchener: the Story of his Life, l2mo...... (Pearson) 26 
! ..(F. V. White) 60u 
man & Hall) net 50 
...(Hutchinson) 60 





























Hamilton (Myra), Faney Far Land, tto 
Happenings of Jiil (The), by “ Iota,” 
Hatton (R. G.), Perspective for Art 5 apman & Hall) 50 
Hendry (H.), Holydays and Happydays, 121 Richards) net 26 
Hill (H.), The Peril of the Prince, er 8v ....(Pearson) 6/0 
Bird (F.}, King Beite’s A.D.C.. Ge S¥0. ...cccesascecassesessesesnecseccossosencsacrs (Bell) 60 
Hocking (J.), O’er Moor and Fen, er Svo ...............( Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Holden (H. W.), Testifyings and Readings in Application of the Teachings 
Oe is Ge esiiecncrescenscanncencesuceneauiestsseccanatecsagun bangented (Sketfington) +0 
Holdsworth (A. E.), Great Lowlands, er Svo.. Hodder & Stoughton) 64 
Hole (Dean), Then and Now, 870... cccssseceseseeeeseeeeseeee (utchinson) net 16.0 
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Hutton (R. E.), The Soul in the Unseen World, cr 8vo .,.(Rivingtons) net 6/0 
Jackson Ht}, Texts to Illustrate a Course of Lectures on the History of 
oO 













Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle, 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Kenealy (A.), The Love of Richard Herrick, cr Reo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Kinross (A.), Within the Radius, cr 8vo ........ ......(Duckworth) 6/0 
Lampen (D.), 4 or the Slave Trader, cr '8v0..... “(Digby & anes) 3/6 
Laughton (J. Fights and Adventures, cr 8vo ..... «(@. Allen) 6/0 
on (Ss. s. >, a Training of Teachers and Methods Of. ‘Instruction, 

WUNNNNIN ch cccecied uucosonchniblah gas ebhabhenseas hepdhabmhbaisosachoeesasiis (Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Life of Quon Victoria (The), Reproduced from the Times, 4to (Low) net 42/0 
Lloyd (N.), A Drone and a Dreamer, cr 8vo.., ..(Heinemann) 40 
Macdonald (R.), God Save the King, a ee (Hutchinson) 60 
Macnaughton (G. D.), Two Hebrew Idylls, er 8V0 .....5......se0eeeees (Oliphant) 26 
Maitland (F.) and others, Essays on the Teaching of History, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 

Marshall (J. S.), Principles and Practice of Operative Dentistry, roy 8vo 
(Lippincott) net 21/0 
Martyn (E.), The Tale of a Town and an Enchanted Sea, er 8vo ...(Unwin) 5/0 
Massicks (C. A. B.), In the Dreamland of the nr er 8vo.. .(Macequeen) 5,0 
Meadows (A. M.), One Life Between, cr 8vo ........... ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Meakin (A. M. B.), A Ribbon of Lron, cr 8V0 ..........cseeceeeseeeeeses (Constable) 6/0 
Miles (A. H.), Rigmaroles & Nursery Rhymes for Young —_ (Bousfield) 3/6 
Mills (M. E.), A Troublesome Godchild, er 8Vo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Mitchell (E. Only a Nigger, er 8vo “(Chatto & Windus) 60 

Modern Antaeus (A), by Author of “An ‘English woman’ s Love-Letters,”’ 
MPMNNEN s.. na corral an ec apnanhonasstubsnbenhehices sevsboaseubravesvelebasbebeetoral (J. Murray) 6/0 
Mortimer (A. G.), Studies in Holy Scripture, cr 8vo......... (Rivingtons) net 5/6 

Nova Legend Anglie, as collected” by John of Tynemouth, 2 vols. 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 36/0 
Oppenheim (C.), Ferments and their Actions, er ee (Griffin) net 76 
Our Fate and the Zodiac: an Autograph Book, cr 8vo0.............+ (Richards) 36 
Parker (E. H.), John Chinaman and a Few Others, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 8/0 
Patriotic Song, arranged by A, Stanley, cr 8V0 ............cesseeeeeeeeees (Pearson) 50 
Phillips (W. A.), The History of Modern  actnne 1814-1899 ...(Rivingtons) 3,6 
Pratt (E. A.), Notable Masters of Men, er 8vo.. (S.8.U.) 36 
Pro Patria et Regina: Poems, edited by Prof. Knight, “12mo (MacLehose) net 3/6 
som Be Ey MEO, OF DED oesscc cee covers ese ccecencosesennyerocnoeneesesee (Newnes) 60 
ueen Victoria Birthday- -Book (The), 12mo ee 316 
Reay (Marcus), Forbidden Paths, cr 8v0 ..........0:0004 (Long) 36 
Rijuhart (S. C.), With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple, cr on (Oliphant) 60 
Robertson (L. S.), Water-Tube Boilers, 8v0 .............s0ee000 (J. Murray) net 80 


Sellard (R. M.), Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries, 2 vols. 8vo 

(Unwin) net 21/0 
Serao (M.), The Ballet Dancer and On Guard, cr 8vo ............(Heinemann) 6/0 
Sharp (E.), Round the World to Wympland, cr 8V0 ...............eeeeee (Lane) 5/0 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.), Cynthia’s Way, cr 8vo..... Juteddnckenpeiesunwete (E. Arnold) 60 
Speight (T. W.), A Late Repentance, er 8vo.... (Digby & Long) 60 
Stevenson (R. M.), The Gospel according to St. Luke, er 8vo (Rivingtons) 2.6 
Sutcliffe (G. L.), Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing, er 8vo......... (Whittaker) 5/0 
Taunton (E. L.), Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer, 8vo ...(Lane) net 15/0 
Thorpe (Charlotte), The Children’s London, 4to...... (Leadenhall Press) net 10/6 
Todd (E.), Ignoramus: a Fairy Story, 460 .0........ccssseeeceeeee (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Vincent (C.), Ammonia and its Compounds, er 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
War of the Polish encased ee ), ¥ H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Siam, 






cer 8vo... acae : .. (Unwin) net 3/6 
Warneck (a. ), Outline pry a ‘History oy ‘Protestant. ‘Missions from the 
Reformation to the Present Time, 8vo ...... sseseeeeeee(Oliphant) 10/6 


White (W. H.), Text-Book of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 8vo 
(Pentland) net 21/0 
Whyte (A.), Bible Characters: Stephen to Timothy, er 8vo ...... (Oliphant) 3/6 
Wright (W.), Catalogue of Syrian MSS. Preserved in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge, 2 "vols. 4t0  ....sseeee ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 60/0 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


Excel in Beauty and Durability, 
and are less costly than any 
other make . . 2 + 2 0 8 ees 


CATALOGUE (with Coloured Illustrations) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


osLEeR 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique a Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on ) application. Estimates free. 














178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 








By order of Executors. 


ESSRS. MICHAEL FARADAY and RODGERS heg 

to announce that they have been instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on 
‘HURSDAY, November 14th, 1901, at the AUCTION ROOMS, 77 Chancery 
Lane, a valuable collection of OLL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOURED 
DRAWINGS, containing examples of T. Cooper, R.A., C. Landseer, R.A., 
Birket Foster, R.W.S., P. R. Morris, A.R.A., W. Hogarth, F. Goodall, R.A., 
Vicat Cole, K.A., and a large number of well-known artists.—Catalogues may 
be obtained from the Auctioneers, 77 Chancery Laue ; Silver Street, Edmonton ; 


aE 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec. 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.¢, V.0 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. z 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, f 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 


Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschil 
John Cator, Esq. id, M.P, 


Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbin 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED ..............£450,000,000, 


HEADACHES 
EY E-ST R Al Ni i] are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in. 
OVER- 


equality “of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
WORKED 


equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
EYES! 








muscular energy necessary to produce dis. 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc. 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
**OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-tree One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 








* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 
Collars —LabD1ks’ 8-f01d.............cssccceecceseeees 3/6 per dozen, 
LINEN GEnTs’ 4-fold ...o.sccssccssccssee ‘4/11 per dozen, 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
COLL ARS, CU FFS, © Cloth, with ¢old Linen 
Samples and Price Lists, also of to measure 
— erchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND SH i RTS. ss extra). , 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4 ies 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


Accumulated Funds, £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 
More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WesT END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQuARE, EDINBURGH. 





In View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 


CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 

ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&c., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture "Repaired, Re-polished, and thoroughly Restored. —Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stuffed and Re-covered.—Bed -made.—Brasswork Re- 
lacquered.—Marbles Re-polished.—Mirrors Re- = — a Restored. 
aunt ne Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures NS 
NEW BOOKLET, “1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 





and at Ponders End, Middlesex, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUABE, LONDON, SW. 
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IP OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
ee eee RANIAR, scalooe 
ATHERSTONE, WAR WARWICKSHIRE, 


The GOVERNORS IN VITE APPLICATIONS for this APPOINTMENT, 
ext. 
vacant ; Siuments are—d fixed salary of £150, a proportion of tuition fees, 
wih for the last 5 years have averaged £81 per annum, and the occupation of 
c. 
hous ilege of taking Board 
lLalso have the privilege of taking Boarders, 
The Fc earn include a schoolroom large enough for 150 boys. play- 
eae a, “eymuasi jum, swimming bath, laboratory, classrooms, studies, library, 
Seo ories for 20 boys, and an excellent Master's “house. 
o Tne instruction must be in accordance with the Endowed Schools Acts. 
ndidates 1 are requested to make their applications on forms which will be 
.. lied by the Clerk, and which should be sent in to the Clerk, with copies of 


) November 16th, 
testimonials, by Nov WILLIAM ARMISHAW, M.A., 
Atherstone, October 2: 5th, 1901, Clerk to the ‘Governors. 


HE SCHOOL “FOR THE _ INDIGENT BLIND, 
T SOUTHWARK, 


Founded 1799. Incorporated 1826, 
Patron : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
The Committee have the honour to announce that 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 
y at ATION STONE of the : aed SCHOOLS at 
WREAT ‘ATHERHEAD, SURRE 
On Wet Pens ny November 13th, 1001, ‘at 3 p.m. 
H.R.H. has also grac iously consented to receive purses, 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAY OR and LADY MAYORESS ELECT have 
sigu itied their intention of being present at the CEREMONY. 
Major-General J. E. D. D. Hill, Vice-President and Chairman. 
Rev. St. CLARE HILL, M.A., Secretary. 





NE jp INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
ESEARCH. 
Mr. NORTHCOTE W HITRIDGE THOMAS, M.A., has been APPOINTED 
ORGANISING SECRETARY to this SQCIETY, 19 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


AN OFFER: OF 5 Bs. 
“Owing to the large amount of curiosity as to the authorship of “A SPORTS- 
WOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS,” the PUBLISHERS HAVE DECIDED to 
OFFER the sum of FIVE GUINEAS to any one who can DISCOVER the 
AUTHOB’S NAME. To enable this to be done the book must be carefully 
read. Full particulars, with conditions, will be found inside the book (or 
can be had post-free on application), which will be ready at all Booksellers’ 
and at yo Publishers’ on November 7th. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 

tage, 
as as: EVERETT and CO., Publishers, 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

. YORKSHIRE. 
Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire mo 


D2, S58 


Prospectus on applic ation to the Head-Master, 
ev. W COMPTON, 
Sometime House- ard ‘Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


Bes RNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
») HINE.-—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Fublie Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Clift. overlooking Sea. Good playground and feld for 
games, 


ME A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
a oe ational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of “charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 

PIC KARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, . Highest ref references. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and 1 RICHMOND 
PARK.—-HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly sv ee to delicate and growing gir!s. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 

studio. —The Misses STRUGNELL, The ‘Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 
i forthe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. “ae HICKEY (formerly 
G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 
number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Kesi- 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis 
hockey, cycling, &e. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A, E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


fFVHE WIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE~—a Residential 

Art School for Ladies—68 MERTON ROAD, WIMBLEDON, S.W.— 
Thorough Art teaching under London Masters. Modelling: Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A. Students prepared for the Royal Academy Schools. Em. 
broidery: Miss Bennett. Ladies can join for classes.—Prospectus from Hon. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT, The Garth, Wimbledon. 



































OPULAR BOOK CLUB, CLAPHAM, 8.W. 


MANAGERS of PARISH LIBRARIES, VILLAGE INSTITUTIONS, and 
SCHOOLS of all classes will find a SUBSCRIPTION to this C ‘ub. the 
CHEAPEST WAY of obtaining a CONSTANT SUPPLY of READABLE and 
UNOBJECTIONABLE BOOKS. 

Many books on the War now in circulation, 
Books exchanged quarterly or half-yearly, 


Prospectus— 
FREE from LIBRARIAN, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILW ORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large’ gymuasium and playing- field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded i in July, 1901.—For particulars ap ply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Ome * ) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class- rooms. _ Preparation for Public E saminatious. 

















lO PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. — SITUATION 
WANTED as LITERARY ASSISTANT by one w. ho has had many years’ 
practical exverience in a first-class Publishing firm. Familiar with the editing 
aud manufacture of books. Literary tastes. Accustomed to research at the 
kritish Museum. Highest references.—BOOKMAN, 195 Mackenzie Road, 
Be ckenham, Kent. 


WEA and MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER.- 
kK) LAND.—-MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS under 16 
(on model of Boys’ Preparatory Schools). Resident trained mistress for 
Swedish gymnastics aud games. ‘Trained nurse. Thorough education. 
Reference kindly permitted to Rey. E. Elmer oa M.A., Principal 
Theological College, Lichfield, and Captain A. W. C. Batten, H.M.S. ‘ Formid- 
able,’ pi parents of of present pupils, —Principal, Miss in “WILSON, L.L.A 

TORTH GERMAN FAMILY living in Vienna DESIRE 
Bs for their DAUGHTER, aged 18, RECEPTION in a family for about 
six inonths to STUDY ENGLISH; they would in return receive Young I. ady 
to study German aud Music.—Address, &. ROSS, IIT. Rechte 
: Views. 












[ ANE COURT, P: ARKSTON ki, DORSET. _ Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
= BLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, ineluding grass aud gravel playzrounds, 
icket tield, tennis courts, kc. Sea air and pine woods. Very succe: 
ration for clas sical and modern sides of public schools. Referer ‘ p 
Mt aster of Harrow, Lord Bisbop of St. Andrew’s, and others.—for Prospec tus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER, 


(IRENCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





_ Chairman of Council— The Rev. JS. SINC LAIR, Vicar of Cirencester. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. G. STONE, B.A., assisted by a fully quulitied Stat€ of 
resident and visiting mistress 
Bracing air, Conveniently built house with large hall, good class rooms, and 
garden, Gymnastic apparatus, Boarding fees: 45 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ASTBOURNE. Somali ANG LAN ND COLL EGE, HART- 

PIELD SQUARE.—Schovol for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
eyeling, hockey, ke. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
December 10th and 11th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


N ADAME de W ATTEVILLE highly RECOMMENDS 
pe foreign DAILY or VISITING GOVERNESS. Perfect Freuch and 
German, Good Musie. Pe rtormer and Be a anist. Excellent teacher. 

Three e years’ refereuce from 1, ady. —*A, c is SLBECK STREET, W. 


([HORNELOE SCHOOL, aaecne DORSET, 











Old-established School in bracing g situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training » Swedish gymuustics y Raskey, &e. ; special facilities for music, 
lauguages, and painting ; ; highest reference —Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 





ESWICK SCHOOL. a: 0- EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 1s) 
prepared for all Examiuations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


NIVERS LT FY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ir 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. = ; 

URY ST. EDMUNDS.—FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per nun 
clery gymen’ 3 sons.—For prospectus, photo 3, &C., apply, THE 











um. Special reduction for 


EAD-MASTER. 
.N OXFORD GRADUATE of standing and experi- 


ence desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, GRADUATE, ¢ 0 J. and J. Paton, 145 Cannon Street 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DEN Y S 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw 
ing, Puinting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, L80perann. ; Term commences with entranceot 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.--8z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

napenane 3 sc mths for GIRL at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

nd tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

pred Mie ge Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(forme? aie Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High Sehool for Girls). 


Ss". JOHN'S ‘COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough edueation. 
Gywuasties, games. Fees from 8” guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


K ING’'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to oth: 
for (CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subje cts. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8 13).—Head 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A : 





















\HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTL EK Y, YORK <SHIRE. - 

/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Heulthy situation ou Otley Chevin 
Bracing, moorland air. Every fac ility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boysare 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tvain girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E, M 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Coun.—Prine cipal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 


SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP. —A LADY REQUIR :ED in 
od 


a high-class, well-establisl rivate school iu London to take the place 
of one of two Partners who is 1 terms vi purchase would be arranged 
on areasonable basis; thoroug recommended,—Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 
Central Registry tur Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(68ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direet service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








— HE aoe. ano oe £, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. | Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce, GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 

W. A FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Conversational I’ 

and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 

&e. Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A,, Oxon. 

ELSTED PREPARATORY 
The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
years old.—For terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIKY, or Rey. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


N OIRA E 





















HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUERNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. A 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie\ds. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSP IPS awarded by competition. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High: School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,éc. University Examination & Inspection, 











i) 














be WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
‘Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
ieferences :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménézoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. a 
aut. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
KR With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


‘HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE tor WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professional training tor secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
uttend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in Januery and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Rozd, Cambridge. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? Eneuisn, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 18 Regent St., London.sends 
reli ble information & prospectuses gratis of personully inspected establishments, 


A. Scheme, the University, 














YT ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
: MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY, 


W INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. — HOUSE - MIS- 

TRESS under 45 REQUIRED to take over an existing BOARDING 
HOUSE after Christmas. Capital required.—Applications should be made 
before November 15th to the Hon. Sec., Miss A. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, 
Winchester, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation tor the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM NOVEMBER llth. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Publie Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRL STUDENTS of good 
) social position who require to be in London for study in any branch of 


Art or Literature, or other definite work. Large airy house near Hyde Park. 
--Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Sauare. W. 














reneh i 


SCHOOL, | 








—————__ 


A NSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.~-CARTMRE, 
£ GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labor 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental F; nie 
House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry Apri ? 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculiure, &c. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.——For particulars and prospectus g I 
to = DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, range-den 
Sands. ’ 


TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GQirRtg 
(Church of England Public Schools.) : 
Lapy WarpEn :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Misiress, Miss RICE, gt, Eusy’ 
Hull, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House pty 
School House, £45 a year. one 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, Terms 
24 guineas a year. : 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistres 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambri 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head- \fistress, Miss BODY. late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEY 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. “ic 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
e Boarding and Day School. ‘ 


Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 









Miss F. J. DAVIES 
ge, Classical Tripos, Chae 

















training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis 
Dymine. viding Joarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 7 
—_ = ee es 


ZAViNSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETs 
iv MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress, 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields tenacres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staif expert 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses, Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required.—Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. ° 


NALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A First-grade 
kK Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other sue. 
cesses, Oxford and. Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &¢.—Rev. J.C, 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
ZF and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannoh Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require: 
ments, aud Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 
QUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
% BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Be SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

















YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
‘*Yritorm, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


TH E LITERARY PEN. 
“They are, I think, quite one of the most comfortable pens I have ever 


written with,”—Haxnotp R. WixtTLk, Royal Societies Club. 
London: ‘I. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


FOUNDED 1848 











PEEVE SED PUIG. sicsscesvesccensescesconscrorseecocsursecces £40,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBES? 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1885, Capital (Paya up) £500,000. 








OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
tor Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker, 
John Bright St., is the best second-hand bookseller in that town.”—E. 
Buzaar. Will collectors, &e., kindly send their wants to him? Books Wanted, 
£3 each offered: Propert’s ‘‘ Miuiature Art,” 1887 ; Symonds’s “ Italian Litera- 
ture,” 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS, MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est, 1809. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
: “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.ZS5 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tias, 1s. 3duy 
Ys. hi, 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor Sheffield 
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Hazell, 
Watson 
& Viney, Ld., 


having recently erected at great cost some 


of the finest 





Rotary . . 
Newspaper 
Machinery | 


ever invented, are prepared to submit esti- 


mates for producing High-class Newspapers 


QO 


and other Periodicals at their Works, 4 to 8 
Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., or at 


their Head Office, 52 Long Acre, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, &.W. 
Patron— HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The it. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 
HERPERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Lire-Membership, 
uccording toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘en to Town 
Members, Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
birty Epirion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


| EQUIRED by the LONDON LIBRARY an 
‘\ ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Salary, £250. Must be acquainted with 
French and German, and be capable of couducting official correspondence. 
Age not to exceed 35, a Graduate of an University preferred.—Apply by letter, 
marked on cover ““SUB-LIBRARIAN,” giving the names of not more than 
three references, on or before November 16th, London Library, St. James’s 
Square, S.W. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 


PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio’s Decameron,” 
2vols, ; Muther’s “ History of Painting’ ; ke. Please report any standard works. 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash —HECTO'S, Book- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








EW CATALOGUE NOW READY of PUBLISHERS 
E REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, greatly reduced in 
price, and in spotless condition. 130 pp. Post-free. 
H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 





= a aa ae . y * 
OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 
J for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; Propert’s ‘‘ Miniatures,’’ 1887 ; “Queen Mab,” 
1813 ; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Secoud Funeral of Napoleon,” Pamphlet, 
1841; Cooke’s ‘‘ Fox Hunting,” 1826 ; Hissey’s ‘ Drive through England,” 1886. 
Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND CO., 
Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
< OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
stany people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 


fos) 73.—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
rw faa S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’  tonnaze 3,272, _horse-power 4,000; 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE: including second- 
Class return ticket Calais-Marseilles.—Itizerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, W. 











—. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


r : 65 DAYS FOR £65. 

or shorter periods, proportionate rates. . By the magnificent vessels of 
r : THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 

or particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
ud), London, : ig ; 








GAW’S Famous 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


THE “EASY” PEN, 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all werk. From 
8s. to 16s. 6d. each. 


THE “‘DAINTY” PEN. 


An ideal Pen for Ladies. No larger than 2 lead 
pencil. ss. and gs. each. 


THE ‘* DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails. From 1os, 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT ‘‘ SAFETY” PEN, 
The best production of its kind. It is different to 
ail others. Absolutely air and ink tight. From 
12s. 6d. to 26s. each. 





Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New Sireet, London, E.€. 





PRICE 2s, 6d. PRICE 2s, 64, 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Will contain the Following Articles :— m 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. By Atzeret Saw. 
THE CHANCES OF HABIBULLAH. By Drurrrivs C. Boutcer. 
LIFE IN ROUMANIA. By Mdlle. Hetenz Vacaresco. 
FIRST STEPS OF THE NEW COMMONWEALTH. By J. F. Hogay, MP. 
PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. By Ricuarp Hearts. 
THE FUTURE OF DRILL. By Caprats Extiotr Carnes. 
THE CLOSING EXHIBITION : GLASGOW, 1901. By Patrice Geppes. 
THE SEAWORTHINESS OF DESTROYERS. By PF. T. Jane. 
THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. By A Rvusstan Pvsticisr. 
THE NEW SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. By J. H. Harter. 
ENGLISH MUSIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. By Eryest Newman. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reaper.” 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
COLUMBUS HOUSE, 43 and 48a FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


A BOOK FOR ALL SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 
Now Ready in one volume, deny Sve, cloth extra, 103. 6d, net. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


IN BACONIAN LIGHT. 
By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd. 











H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Carer Surveron—MARK H. JUDGE, A.RI.B.A., F.S.T. 

H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyil Place, Regent Street, W. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY; 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready. New Epirion. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 

Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ls, 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
| from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 


| N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annuum, ' and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Linaited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.: Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at 2 tnwd Areade, Manchester. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 208 pp., price 5s. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS AT WINCHESTER. 


Some Addresses on Church History. 
By the Rev. W. A. FEARON, D.D., 
Formerly Head-Master of Winchester College. 


SIMPKIN & CO., Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
P. & G. WELLS, and WARREN & SON, 


London: 
Winchester : 





Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS ANO ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“ We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’’—Bookman. 

“‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archeology.’’—Scotsman. 

‘“* Extremely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Oxford Magazine. 

London: C, J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Laue. 





ARROWSMITH’S PRICE 
CHRISTMAS 


“PATRICIA AT THE INN.” 
By J. C. SNAITH, Author of “Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 


The present issue is the TWENTY-FIRST CONSECUTIVE APPEARANCE of this 
popular Annual. 





SONNETS. By Ricuarp Cuexevix Trencu, D.D, 


Archbishop of Dublin. This short selection of Sonnets has been 1 m 
designed by ALicr JosEPHINE RomiLiy. Feap. 4to, art paper, ls, “oul 


THE GOOD RED EARTH. 


POTTS. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* This is the best story he has written.’’-—Timrs. 


IMPERTINENT DIALOGUES. 


Hamitton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Clever and brilliant.’ 


By Even Pur. 


By Cosmo 
“ Light and brisk,’ ’—Liverrarvre, 
’—REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 


POEMS: 


CHIEFLY LYRIC AND ELEGLIAC. 


By ARTHUR MUNBY, 
Author of “Dorothy,” 





“Vulgar Verses,” “Susan,” &e, 


4to, gilt top, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO, Lid, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





IMPORTANT, TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Viscount Halifax. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT; and 
LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER, 


By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, jun. (Solicitor). 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 
York: JOHN SAMPSON. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 





Notuine Betrer.— We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 
reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Times, 


250 Original Illustrations. 
SUNDAY 
READING FOR THE YOUNG: 
416 Large Pages. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, paper boards, 5s. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s. The design on the cover of the 3s. edition is from a picture by W.A. 
Menzies, entitled * Father's Return.” 

A Dirricutt ProsLtem SoLvep.—‘ The difficult problem of Sunday reading 
is solved in these pagesas well as it can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator. 

An OLD Favou RITE.—‘‘ Sunday is an old favourite with the little ones, and is 
as good as ever.” —Pail Mall Gazette. 


Sunday, weekly, 4d ; Sunday, monthly, 3d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 





THE LADIES’ LEAGUE GAZETTE. 


The Journal of the Ladies’ League for the Defence and Promotion of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of England. 

Contents of NOVEMBER Issue :—The Place of Prayer ina Busy Life. Rev. 
J. He arford Battersby.—Incidental.—Notes on the Church Congress. —‘* Thou 
Art Peter.” Canon Meyrick.—United Action among Moderates in the Church 
of England. Chancellor Lias.—Reviews.—Correspondence, &c. 


HOME READING UNION PRIZE SCHEME. 
Three Prizes of £25, £15, £5. 
Offered for Open Competition in Bible Study among Church Members. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers; 24.; or post-free, 3d., from the 
SECRETARY, 6 Grosvenor Mansions, &2 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd., London. 


























HE UNION BANK of ESTABLISHED 1851. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
a : eH (cand lie SE CE: 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. o 
Paid-up Capital .-. £1,500,060 | — Tracludine postag Yearl Haif- Quar- 
Reserve Fund .. 850,000 OL | DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° nciuding postage to any Yearly. we 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 “2 1o repayable on demand. “<< lo partof the United King- yearly.  terly. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted | _ The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu-| dom .. .. .. .. .. £1 86., 0143. 0% ’ 





on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | lars, post-free. 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. | 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 





BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. | 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on | 
terms which may be ay ained on application. | 
y. E. CARBERY, Manager. | 

71 Cornhill, Sunes EC, 


Cheques (and Post-Office 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oo 00 oe 


Orders 369 





1106., 015%. 














Ls 


MO 
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Flor STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘ —In demy Svo, bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, 
ow RAT ened margin for Notes, price £1 73. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (FIFTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Dei d of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Being Fon the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices containing the Prices 
for the Season, from October, 
1900, to July, 1901. 


« ‘Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 
ost value,”—Athenwum. : . 

ee a the earlier Volumes of “ Book Prices Current” are out of print, and 
greatly advanced in price. Information concerning these can be had on 
, plication to the Publisher; the more recent ones can still be had at the 
juvlished price. 
: ry fadex to the first ten volumes of ‘‘ Book Prices Current” has been 
published, 21s. net. 





, aaeien Svo, cloth, 5s. ? 
MOMENTA OF LIFE. Essays Ethical, 
Historical, and Religious. By James Linpsay, D.D, (Glas.), M.A., B.D., 
BSe., F.B.S.E., F.G.8., M.R.A.S. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION OF 
TITHES. By a BaRRISTER, 
In crown 8v0, cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. 
TRAVELLING IMPRESSIUNS IN, AND 
NOTES ON, PERU. By Fr1ix Srever. 
“Prom these travel sketches one gathers a good idea of South American 
life as it is to be seen on the slopes of the gigantic Andes.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


SOMERLEY. Schoolboy and Undergraduate. 


By Girsert Swirt. : 
“A book to be read through at a sitting. The Cambridge scenes are 
particularly well drawn.”’—Illustrated London News. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Tn crown $vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 
\ 
POEMS. By Joun Farmer. 


In paper cover, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


POEMS. By Jouy Luovyp. 


“The poems have a thoughtful and benevolent end in view; they reveal a 
genuine love of mankind, of nature, and deep sympathy with the poor and the 
hardworking of our race.”—Bristol Daily Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


DIGBY, LONG, AND C0.’S NEW LIST. 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S POWERFUL NOVEL. 
MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT 


BUILDINGS. By the Author of “As the Twig is Bent.” Cloth, 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Mary Anne is a most attractive character. Forgery and 
hypnotism play their parts in a story which is cleverly conceived and power- 
fully executed,” 








Dundee Advertiser.—“Is written in Lucas Cleeve’s most vigorous style. 
The tale is undeniably interesting. The chief motive of the story is that of 
hypnotic influence, and is worked out with considerable skill.’’ 


T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 
A LATE REPENTANCE. By the 


Author of “The Chains of Circumstance,” ‘* Second Love,” &e. Cloth, 6s, 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. 


By the Author of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’’ Pictorial cloth, 6s. 
County Gentleman.—‘ A fascinating romance.” 


LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs. C. M. 


DIEHL, Author of ‘‘ The Last Throw,” *‘ A Woman's Cross,” &e. Cloth, 6s, 


JESSE. By George Marlowe. ith. 6s. 


Manchester Courier.—* A well-written and thoroughly interesting story, 
The author carries you impetuously with him from the first page to the last. 
Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant character.” 


Shefield Daily Telegraph,— Fascinating and compels attention.” 
Bookseller.—* A clever and original story.” 
Western Daily Mercury.—‘ The story is certainly very well constructed and 


told in a charming and intensely interesting manner.” 


Aberdeen Journal—“A well-told tale full of living characters and strong 
situations,” 


London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C, 





(SOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
~~ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
Mer includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
¥ known old and modern artists. 

siderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, & Haymarket, London, S.W. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


SS .. 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


The New Novel by the Author of “The King with Two 
Faces.” 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


New Novel by the Author of “The Inner Shrine,” “The 
Grasshoppers,” &c. 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 6s. 








OTHER NEW NOVELS. 
THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucu Bett. 
6s 


T BACCA QUEEN. By T. Wusox 
VILSON. 6s. 
By Captain W. T. 


HALF MY LIFE. 

ICKMAN. 6s. 

MR. ELLIOTT, By Isazerza O. Forp. 6s. 
THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By E. 


M. BALFourR BROWNE. 6s. 


TWO BABES IN THE CITY. By 


CHRISTINE SETON and EstRA WILBRAHAM. Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates, demy Svo, 16s. 

ONLOOKER.—“ Has a charm and a significance that is all its own. The 
author is able to tell many a stirring story of Nelson’s days from first hand. 
Nothing I had read for inany a long day brings home the glory and. the grimness of 
those great days on the sea than Captain Percy's (the author's father) reminis- 
cences,” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Rich and suggestive as this entertaining book 
is, it is clear that the author is not merely a keen observer of life and manners, but 
that she has enjoyed opporiunities of the social kind that do not fall to many.” 

GLOBE.—‘* A mine of pleasant and instructive anecdote.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The reader will linger over these ‘ Links with the Past’ with 
great pleasure. The matter and the manner are alike attractive in a high degree.” 





\IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By 


BERNARD HoLuAND. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Speaker.—* All will admit that Mr. Holland has written an admirable book, 
the best existing account of Imperialism by an Imperialist.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* It is a careful and lucid history of the development 
of the British Empire.” 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 
MONSIEUR VINCENT. A Short Life 


of St. Vincent de Paul. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of 
“Stephen Remarx,” &c. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Cuartes 


Marson, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. Elegantly bound, 
with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


First large edition exhausted. A second edition 
will be ready early next week. 
ConteNts FOR NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


Episopes oF THE MonruH. 

Britisu Foreiean Poricy. By A., B., C., &e. 

Tur Dur REPRESENTATION OF ENGLAND. By Professor A. V. Dicey, E.C. 

Some Furtner Lessons rrom tur South Arrican War. By Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G. 

Dip SEAKESPEARE Writr Bacox? By Leslie Stephen. 


An Inisu Propiem. By E. ©. Somerville and Martia Ross, Authors of ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 


American AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

OvrTLine oF A Practical Scurme or Oxp-AGE Pensions. By J.C. Haig. 
Canteens. By the Author of ‘‘ An Absent-minded War.” 

Tue Parapox of THe Jew. By G.S. Street. 

Rerorm oF THE Hovse oF Commons. By C. A. Cripps, E.C., M.P. 
GREATER Britain. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Parroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrestpeENt—The BISHOP of LONDON. 


TresTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. ; 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 


GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. 
CuarmMan—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depvuty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Puysicias—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esgq., M.A., M.D. 


Actvary--F, B, WYATT, Esq., F.1A, 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


Annual Income, £409,135. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
BROWNE'S 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; 


CHLORODYNE. 


liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. 


Lancet, December vist, 1364. 
Dr. J. 
Extract from the Medical Times, 
titioners, 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Thé Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certezin Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, ke. 
Dr. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—Nore genuine withont the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS.BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 


the Government Stamp. 


Sore Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
in¢reasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriaze 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16'- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d, per dozen, 


’ JAMES SMITH AND 69., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


a0 
we 





Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bots. 


17/46 99 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1§81), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., ou application. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 





' 
' 
j 
| 





EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR PREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Cwrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liabilits 
Riectric-Lighting Rwes 






ts. 
Supplied 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Gt, Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


| BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 





No, 1,033, 
NIGHT. 
On THE Hire System: a Drawrxc-room Comwepy, 

By L. Lockhart Lang. 

Tunee Biocraruirs: Rosert Lovis Stevexsox— 

Str GeraLp Grauam—Sie Roerrr Murpocu 

SMITE. 


NOVEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


By “ Linesman.” 


Tuz Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller- Couch. 
Chaps. 4-6. 

A LxrGenp or Trixcomarer. By A. S. Moss 
Blundell. 

)} A VILLAGE IN THE New Fonrst. By Chertes 
Gieig, 

Tux Conquest oF C#artoTrz. Chans, 11-12, 

Lire in Laprapor. By W. T. Grenfell, 

With Tur Fiiret aT Detagoa Bar. 

Mvsines Wirnovut Metzop. — Tar WNerp oF 
EFFICIENCY—APPOINTMENT OF Sir RepvERS 
BcuLtER—THE PRESS AND THE Army—Sin 


ReDvVERS CONDEMNED IN DezspatcuHrs—Tur 
EVIDENCE OF HIS OWN SPEECH—GOVERNMENT 
More BLAMEWORTHY THAN GrNERaAL— 
‘TIMIDITY OF OUR MrnisTeERS—RELATION OF 
PARLIAMENT TO THE CovntTRY —THE NEw 
TRANSLATION OF TOLSTO, 


THE 


Witiiam Biacrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





THE SCARCITY OF CANDIDATES FOR | 


HOLY ORDERS: a Symposium. (Continued.) 
By the Bishop of Wuncuester; the Rev. 
CuaRLES E, OsBoRNE; the Rey. Canon A, J. 
WORLLEDGE. 

CHURCH CONGRESS IMPRESSIONS. 
By Cuark_es F, G. Masrerman. 


LIVING TALKS WITH MEN WHO ARE 
ALIVE. No. 1.—Robert Blatchford on the 
Social Outlook. By H, A. WILEINson. 


SEE 





THE COMMONWEALTH 


| 





FoR NOVEMBER, 1901. 
Price 34.; post-free, 4d. 
Enrror—Canoun HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 
London: WELLS GaRDNER, Darton and Co., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STREL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Srecretarr—G,. H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 


{ 





—————, 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Prep. 


Pri 
Punch says :—‘t Runs even the best of Kiplags 
tales uncommonly close.” es 
Vanity Fair says:— An unusually able volume,” 


DROSS. By Harouip Tremayyz, 


Price § 
The People says:— A book to be read b os 
and women of the world.” ye 
The Western Morning News says :— Asa liter 
work it is one of great daring and equal excellence” 


‘*MAD” LORRIMER. 


By FINCH MASON. Price 38, 6d, 


THE CASE OF A MAN Wity 

HIS WIFE. By THEO. GIFT. Price 3s, 64, 
LITTLE CHERIE. 

By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. Price 1s, net, 

[Shilling Sporting Series, 

REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEMAN 


HORSE DEALER. 
By HAROLD TREMAYNE. Price 1s, net, 


[Shilling Sporting Series, 


During Noveinber Messrs. TREHERNE & CO,, Ltd, 
will publish the following Books :— 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. Price 6g, 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 
By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Price 6s, 


TATTY. By PETER FRASER, Price Gs 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s, 64 


| READY SNUORTLY, 


j 
{ 
| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


{ Great Britain anp Russia. 





LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
(First Editor of the Windsor Magazine). 

Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 
famous Cat Artist, and Contributions from 
many Literary Celebrities, including T, P, 
O'Connor, M.P., Frank T. Bullen, Justin 
McCarthy, Herman Merivale, Adrian Ross, kc, 

Price ls, by 


READY DURING NOVEMBER, 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By CICELY FULCHER. Price 9s. 64. each, 


BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 


Tlustrated 
ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Ltd, 
3 AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. | 
' THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
No. 297. NOVEMBER, 1901. 


Onc Lesson OF THE WAR—THE Mititia Barzor. 
(1) By the Editor. (2) By Hugh R. E. Childers, 
Wantep—a Business GOVERNMENT. By Edmund 
Robertson, K.C., M.P. 
By A. Rustem Bey 








de Bilinski. 

Tur TRUE ORIGIN OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND DILEMM, 
By W. B. Duttield. 

Nava Fasutons. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

‘ye Press-Gane. By W. J. Fieicher. 

Dip ExmapetH Stakve anp Rop HER Seames? 
By Vice-Aduwiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, K.C.B. 

Or THE PersonaL ELEMENT IN History. By the 
Hon. Emily Lawless. 

Ouens at Coronations. By Charles Berh-m. 

‘ue EmpLoyMeNT oF Epvucatep Women. by Mrs 
Creighton. 

Can THE Sea BE Fisuep Ovt? By R. B. Marston. 

Tur Frencw Associations Law. By Wiltrane 
Hubbard. 


A Visit To THE ArGENtTiINc Repusiic. By the 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre. a 
Tue Now Harsovr Worxs at Dover. (With 


Charts.) By Sir William Crundall and Worsfold 
Mowill. 

Tue Anxiety oF THE Hovr. By the Bev. Dr. J 
Guinness Rogers. 

Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


Just publishe1.—t vols. royal 8vo, £4 4s., bound. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LAX: 
GUAGES. By Muvrer-Sanpers. Muret- 
Sanders’ Encyclopedic Dictionary is the latest, 
largest, and by far the most comprehensive of 
all Enghsh-German Dictionaries, and specially 
adapted for the use of scientitic and literary 
students. 

Berlin: Langenscheidtsche Buchhandlung. 

London: H. GREVEL and CO., and all Booksellers. 





NOW READY. 
ROUND THE ZODIAQ; 
Or, A Year of Sonnets. 
By E. DERRY. 
428 pages, limp vellum, 1s. 


London : 
Srpxix, MarsHatz, Hamittox, Kent, and Co; 


an G 
Ariss ANDREWS, 31 Museum St., Bloomsbury, W: 
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H. JJ GLAISHER’S LIST. 


George Barlow. 

By Cearee eWOMEN OF ENGLAND, and other Poems 
Demy 8v0, cloth, 5s. net ; by post, 5s.4d, - i 

«The book has a rare charm and will be read with interest and admiration 

by all sorts of lovers of poetry. —* colsman, 


By Clifford Harrison. . ‘ 
"ECHOES : a Volume of Poems, including “The Post- 
oC 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s. i0d. 

oN ha 8 the delight of hearing Mr. Clifford Harrison, a king among 
aiden comes the pleasure of reading his charming poems.” —Lyaminer. 


By A. Keightley, M.D. iy 

THE RECOVERY OF HEALTH. With « Chapter on 

the Salisbury Treatment. Second Impression, many Mlustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, ds. net; by post, 5s. 4d. 


By G. Sims Woodhead, M.D. 
REPORT, TO THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 


BOARD, OF THE BACTERIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND THE 
ANTITOXIC SERUM TREATMENT OF CASES ADMITTED TO 
THE HOSPITALS OF THE BOARD DURING THE YEARS 1895 
AND 1896. Folio, sewed, 7s. 6d. net ; by post, 7s. 10d. 


By William Toynbee. 
EXCURSIONS IN COMEDY FOR PLAYERS AND 


READERS. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. net ; by post, Is. 8d. 
“Zither for stage or drawing-room, where short pieces are required, no 

more charming can well be imagined than those by Mr. — Toynbee.” 
. —Westinrinster Garette. 





ON OATEN FLUTE, and other Versicles. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 8d. | cape! 
« Exquisite as impressions of peace and beauty.” —Daily News. 
« Among the most careful of lyrists. —Literalure. 
By Elphinstone Thorpe. 
LYRICS FROM LAZYLAND. §[Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; by post, 238.8d. : 
“The author of this dainty little volume of lyrics has a very pretty gift of 
song, and succeeds in wedding refined and tender thoughts to melodious and 
expressive diction.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 
By R. D. Stocker. 
THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF 
CHARACTER AND DISPOSITION. Cloth, feap. 8vo, 1s. net ; by 
st, 1s. 2d. 
« tatieeating and suggestive. Ihave no hesitation in recommending the out- 
come of his researches to those of my readers who are interested in pbhys‘og- 
nomy.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. A Manval of Instruction 


in Character-Reading from Handwriting. With Appendix by Iya 
OxEexrorD. With Explanatory Autographic Examples, crown vo, 
sewed, ls, net; by post, ls. 3d. 


57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


J. NISBET & GO.’S NEW LIST. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


10s. 6d. net. By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6s, 
A New Series and a New Issue, with § Illustrations by Mr. Christy. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 18 Illusirations, special binding, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Got up with every indication of perfect taste...... A most acceptable gift-book 
—one of the best of the season.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By GABRIELLE FestinG, Author of “ J. H. Frere 
and his Friends.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a book you will read to the last word and thank the writer.” 
—Academy. 
“The chief charm of the book lies in its many quaint notes of life and customs 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S New Novel. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It may be doubtel if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
ascinating tale.”"—Scotsman. i 
“Mrs. Hinkson is at her best in ‘A Union of Hearts.’...... A bright, humorous, 
touching, and well-constructed novel.”—Wovrld. 


L. T. MEADE’S New Novel. 


WHEELS OF IRON. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A story with a purpose. It was written to show the necessity of such 
focieties as that for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.’’—Svotsm 




















LORD ROBERTS. A Life for Boys. 
By Vioter Brooxe-Hunt. Illustrated, extra crown Svo, 6s. 
“ Very attractive...... The book is one which boys of all ages wil! readily 
devour.” —Westminster Gazette. 








THE CHILDHOOD 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Ry Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Will be read with the deepest interest. It not only gives a very complete 
account of the childhood and early training of Queen Victoria......but contains 
much original and valuable matter that now appears for the first time, by 
Special permission of his Majesty the King.”"—Deily Telegraph. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the 
Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


** Mr. Rider Haggard cannot be dull, and his account of this journey is almost 
a8 engrossing as one of his own novels. Adventures. at all events incidents, 
zmusing enough under his treatment, come to him freely. About them all he 
writes in a spirit of high good humour which is infectious.” —Yorkshire Post. 








2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, net. 


ARMENIA : TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 
By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


With 197 Illustrations (mainly in tints), reproduced from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of 
Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 

“No such account of Arinenia has ever appeared in English before, or, 
indeed, in any language since St. Martin published his famous ‘Mémoires sur 
l’Armenie’ in 1818...... These two sumptuous volumes are brimful of interest 
from cover to cover."—Literature. 





8vo, 9s, 6d. net. 


DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With many Accounts of Experiences sent by Correspondents, and Two Chapters 


contributed mainly from the Journals of the Psychical Research Society on 
Telepathic and Premonitory Dreams. 





Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND 
FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA, 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 
With a Preface by W. H. Hupsoy, Author of ** The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c. 


** We have a wealth of common sense, simply told descriptions of rude, un- 
spoiled nature in waste and desert places. In short, it is a book of real value 
to the naturalist and sportsman.”’—Field, 





With Portrait and 21 Dlustrations, crown Svo, 6s. net. 


THE WAR of the CIVILISATIONS 


Being a Record of a “ Foreign Devil’s” Experiences with the 
Allies in China. 


By GEORGE LYNCH, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. Svo, 10s. net. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, large crown 8vo, 6:. net. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD 


AND GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gatnorne-Harpy. With 8 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings by Archibald Thorburn. 


With 32 Photogravure Plates, 15 Coloured Plates, and 10 Maps, 4to, 42s. net. 


HISTORICAL RECORD OF THE 14th 


(KING'S) HUSSARS, from A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1960. By Colonel Herry 
BLACKEBURNE Hamicton, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, late Commanding 
the Regiment. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY, 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
f nen 


* $. Attes, MA, 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A MEDLEY BOOK. By Georce Frost, 


Author of ‘‘ Where is Your Husband ? and other Brown Studies.” 
Contexts.—What Mrs. Dunn Knew—Worry—Shopping—The Immanence of 
Poetry in Life—A Point of View—A Forgiveness—Bodies—* Cupid's Blunder ” 
—Bed-Time. e 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. By S. Leverr- 


Yeats, Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli,” The Chevalier d’Auriac,”” &. 








J, NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London. 


LONGMANS. GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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Ma. Wer. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Richt Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.B.S. 





To be completed in eight super-royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloured 
Plates, and Black and White Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per 
volume ; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net per volume. 


Volume I.—PRE-HISTORY : AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN— 
is now ready. With many Plates and Maps. 

“‘ The survey of American History is as clear, impartial, compressed, accu- 
rate, and at the same time interesting, as could be wished, and the plates with 
which it is illustrated are curious and well-chosen.’’—Pal! Mull Gazette. 

A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application, together with a 


Coloured Specimen Plate and Map. The jirst volume may be obtained on approval, 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With 12 
Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from 
Original Drawings specially made for this work by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
1 vol., 10s. net. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry JAmes. 


With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from } 


Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL 1 vol. 10s. net. 
[Second Impression. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. CuniyeuaMe 
Grauam, Author of “‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &., 1 vol., 9s. 
“* Like everything that Mr. Graham writes, the story is pervaded by his 
peculiar charm, and, above all, by an abounding wit.”—Daily Chronicle. 


y ‘ 

THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Srpyvey Lanxcrorp 

inp, H.M. Collector British East Africa Protectorate, and HiLpEGARDE 

Hiype. With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., 15s. net. 

** At once humorous, fascinating, and pathetic. As captivating and bright 

for the ordinary reader as it will undoubtedly be invaluable to the anthro- 
pologist.”—Daily News, 









FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy Svo, cloth extra, limited to 1,000 
Sets. Price 7s. 6d. per Volume, or £4 4s. for the set of Twelve Volumes, 
*,* It is intended that each novel shall be a book highly interesting in itself 
a5 well as important in the history of French literature. Each will contain a 
concise biography and a critical study of the author’s work, and of its place in | 
the history of fiction, by a distinguished English or American writer. 
The Volumes will be Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits, Thumb-nail 





Portraits of each Author at different stages of his life, collected and described 


by one of the most distinguished of living, art-critics, M. OCTAVE UZANNE, | 








and Coloured Plates, illustrative of each novel, painted especially for this } 
Series by some of the foremost French artists of the day. 
VOL. I. IS NOW READY. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. 
By STENDHAL. 
With an Introduction by Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured 
Plates by Eugene Pau! Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 
To be followed by :— 
CARMEN; COLOMBA. By | MAUPRAT. By Grorce Sanp. 
Prosrer MerrineEr. Introduction Tatroduction by Joun Otiver 
by Mr. Artuur Srmoyxs. With 4! Hosses (Mrs. Craigie). With 3 





Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photo-| Coloured Plates by Eugene Paul 
gravure, and Portraits. Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
Deceinber Ist. (January Ist. 


An IUustrated Pros 


nectus post-free, 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 

“Mr. Gilbert Parker has presented us with many pictures of the life of 
French Canada, painting into them with masterly touch 1ts old-world grace, its 
gaiety, its pathos, its simplicity, its devotion to sentiment, its heroisms, little, 
and great; but he has given nothing better than those coutained in 
* Lhe Right of Way.’ The book sweeps on to its inevitable end. The central 
fixrure is the figure dear to romance, and dear to us all in its appeal to the heart 
aud the imagination.” —Literature. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 
SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, 
Author of “ Folly Corner.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Caste. By A. J. Dawsoy, 


Author of “‘ African Nights’ Entertainment.” 


THE GLOWWORM. By May Baremay, Author of 
“© The Altar of Life.” 


THE BALLET GIRL and ON GUARD SENTINEL. 
By Matiuve Serao, Author of “ The Land of Cockayne.” 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maarvren 
MAARTENS. 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By Mamie Bowzes, Author 


of ‘The Amuziug Lady.” 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. By Netson Luovp, 
4s. 


Author of ‘‘ The Chronic Loafer.” [Dollar Library. 





Mr. Heinemann's Notes on some Forthcoming Books, Fall, 1901, post-free. 


———___ 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOK 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


DIARIES OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 


DURING THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1866 AND 1870-71, and his Journey 
the East and to Spain. Edited by MARGARETHE von Poscuincer, me 
lated from the German by Frances A. WELBY. (Now ready 





With Preface by E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 


MODELLING: a Guide for Teachers anq 


Students. By E, Lantent, Professor of Sculpture at the Royal Colle 
Art, South Kensington. With a Portrait Drawing of the Author b on 
fessor A. Legros, and 42 Full-page Plates, and other Illustrations rs 
Diagrams, E. Oxstow Forp, B.A., contributes a Preface. Crow _ 
lis. net. ’ 





ein 
HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. : 


FANCY FAR-LAND: 2 Collection of Stories 


for Young People. By Mrra Hamittoy. With numerous Ihustrations by 
H. B. Millar, M. Miles, J. Watkins, and others. Square crown 8yo, 5s, nei, 





NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


INDIAN DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES. 


By Ketas. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
« A well-informed and authoritative book of recipes.”—Scotsman, 








HISTORY OF CABS AND BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS: their Origin and 


History. By Henry Cuartes Moore. With Illustrations from rare ojj 
Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
** A very interesting volume.”—Daily Mail. 
*‘ Mr. Moore's book is a complete guide to the history both of the cab and of 
the omnibus, and his text is made ali the more intelligible and interesting by 
the illustrations which accompany it.”’—Globe. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF THE NOVELS oF 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


With 78 Illustrations, reproduced from Etchings, by Thomas Stothard ang 
E. F. Burney, and a Portrait of Richardson. In 20 vols. small crown 8yo, 
2s, 6d. net per volume in cloth, and 3s. 6d, net per volume in leather, and iy 
halt-calf. Comprising 

PAMELA, CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


Prospectus on application. 


“Ttisa matter for congratulation that the works of this master of fictiog 
can now be had in a form so complete and attractive.”—Academy. 

** Messrs. Chapman and Hall have rendered a distinct service not only to 
the student of the eighteenth century literature, but to the general reading 


‘ public...... no daintier set could be desired.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


** Altogether the edition is a very fine specimen of British Gpoereehien art, 
and an example of publishing enterprise that deserves an abundant reward.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER, 1901. 


Rrrorm THroucH SoctaL Work. By) RELIGION AND ScreENCE aT THE Dawy 
Theodore Roosevelt (Presidentofthe | or THe TwenrieTH CENTURY.—(II) 





United States of America). By W. H. Mallock. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE IyNDIAN SHootinc. By Sydney Buxton, MP. 
FE RonrieR. , Vue SECRET SERVICE UNDER ELIuU- 


1, Tur LATE AMIR AND HIS Suc-: BETH. By Outram Tristram. 
cessor. By Sir Lepel Griffin, Mriirary Crime anp ITs TREATMENT, 
K.C.8.L By Major Arthur Grifliths. 

2, ABpDUk Raumax, Amin or A Comrpy oF Procuamatioys. By 
AFGHANISTAN. By Colonel H.! Diplomaticus. 


B. Hanna. From an EIGHTEENTH - CENTURT 

THe Mystery or Justice. ByMaurice’ Escrrromre: Tue Cutt oF TH 

Maeterlinck. NEEDLE. By Ethel M. M. McKenna. 

Tue Royau Imperran Tour. By, Lucas Mazer’s “‘Srr Ricwarpd Car 
Edward Salmon. | Mapy.”” By Mrs. Hugh Bell. __ 
MapaME DE Stviex%. By the Hon. Mr. Pixero’s “Its.” By W. 


Mrs. Chapman. | Courtney. 
Tue GUERILLA IN History, By J. B.) “ Antictrations,.”—(VIIL) By HG, 
Firth. | Wells, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








iondon: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








**THIS WELCOME REPRINT.”—GLOBE. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


With Introduction and Bibliography by Mr. WALTER JERROLD, 
And all the original Illustrations by Keene, Leech, and Doyle. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
«A handsome octavo boldly printed.’’—Scotsman. 


“ It is altogether a desirabie edition and should be popular.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


‘““A REMARKABLE LITTLE BOOK.”--SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPS. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 


In designed paper wrapper, Is. net. 


“« Here are some words of common sense......another home thrust.” 
—Shefield Telegraph. 


“Tt would need a skilful apologist to drive ‘ John Chinaman’ from thef cong 
—Pudh 





London : R, BRIMLEY JOHNSON, Adelphi, W.C. 
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THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE, 


Messrs. 


the publication of the 


TEMPLE 
BIBLE' 


with 


GENESIS. Edited by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology, Oxford University. 
EXODUS. By the Rev. A. R.S. KENNEDY, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Semitic Languages, Edinburgh University. 
To be followed by two volumes monthly. 
. i hi sneral Editor.—*‘ A perfect gem in 
a see mating, and ail for ext to nothing! Dear Friend, you 
i y well be proud to have your hand in such sacred and exquisite work. 
Cloth binding, 1s. net V 
Limp leather, 1s. 6d. net Jj 
THE OBJECT of the TEMPLE BIBLE is to present the Authorised 
Version of the Books of the Bible IN A PURELY LITERARY 
FORM. Each Volume will be edited by a Leading Biblical 
Scholar, and will be provided with an Introduction, Notes, 
Maps, Tables, &c.; but care will be taken to exclude all 
comments of a controversial nature. The format of the 
volumes will be similar to that found so successful with the 
TempleShakespeare, and each will have a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece after a Great Emblematic Picture. 


* * 4 PROSPECTUS, containing a full List of Editors and other 
particulars, may be had on Application. 


THE CLOISTER LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Volumes of Meditative Reading, for Pocket and Shelf. 
Edited by A. R. WALLER. With Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth, 
9s, 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum (limited), 5s. net. [See Prospectus. 

First Volumes :— 
Sir ArtHUR Hetps’s CLOISTER AND THE CROWD and COMPANIONS 
OF MY SOLITUDE. {Just published. 
§r. Teresa’s WAY OF PERFECTION. [Shortly. 


per volume, 








MESSRS. DENT’S NEW THACKERAY. 
IMMEDIATELY. 


VANITY FAIR. 


With 29 Illustrations in Crayon and Line by CHARLES E. BROCK, 
and Photogravure Portrait. 3 vols. 

The First Volumes of Messrs. Dent’s new Large Type Edition of 
THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKs, complete by Special Arrange- 
ment, Illustrated throughout by C. E. BROCK, and Edited by 
WALTER JERROLD. In Thirty volumes, one Novel to be pub- 
lished monthly, 3s. net per vol. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 100 sets for England, with additional] Topographical 
Illustrations and a complete set of Portaits ; of the Booksellers, 

*,* 4 PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


“A REALLY NEW BOSWELL.” 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
WithONE HUNDRED TOPOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by HERBERT 
RAILTON and NUMEROUS PORTRAITS. In 3 vols. large medium 8vo, 
cloth gilt, £1 2s, 6d. net. The Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 Copies, 
has been doubly subscribed for by the Booksellers. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘In these volumes we believe we can welcome an edition 
which is honestly and genuinely new, and not merely a former edition refur- 
bished without a word of warning to the public...... It is in many ways the best 


edition we have seen, and certainly it is the most beautiful......All Mr. | 


Railton’s drawings are fine examples of his sense of space and sunlight, 
.eN0 artist since Prout could have done it better...... To the text there are just 
sufficient useful notes, and Mr. Austin Dobson’s topographical introduction 
tells us exactly what we want to know......A very charming and valuable pro- 
duction,” 


MENDELSSOHN. By Srernen S. Srrarrton. 


With numerous Illustrations. (‘ Master Musicians.’’) 3s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ No English chronicle of Mendelssohn has so pleased us 
as this not very extensive volume...... Mr. Stratton, who writes extremely well 
throughout, has achieved a most praiseworthy feat in writing and compiling a 
well-balanced, and, so far as it goes, satisfactory biography.” 


THE MONASTERY OF SAN MARCO, 


FLORENCE. With the Story of SAVONAROLA and FRA ANGELICO. 
By G. 8. Gopxix. With Reproductions, Portraits, &c., 3s. 6d. net. 


MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 


1625-78. By Mary E. Parerave. Illustrated. (‘Saintly Lives.”) 4s. 6d. net. 


NOUVELLES NORMANDES: a Selection of 


Jean Revel’s French Stories. Edited, with Notes, by J. Duuamen. 2s. net. 


MY ISLAND, and Other Stories. By Exiray 


Hucues. Illustrated by Lady Stanley. 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST will be sent post-free to any 
address. Please name this journal. 























J. M. DENT & CO. have pleasure in 
announcing that they have just commenced 


FROM 
MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S AUTUMN LIST. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHRONICLES OF THE HOUSE OF BORGIA 


By FRepeRICK Baron Corvo. With 10 Photogravure 
Illustrations, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt extra, 21s, net. 


“THE REVIVAL OF PHRENOLOGY.” 


THE MENTAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
BRAIN: an Investigation into their Localisation and their 
Manifestation in Health and Disease. By BERNARD HOoL- 
LANDER, M.D. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 21s. net. : 

“His book merits careful attention as a serious contribution to a subject of 
profound importance, in which lamentably little progress has been made.” 


—STANDARD. 
PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. By W. 


O'Connor Morris, Author of * The Campaign of 1815,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN CHRIST JESUS: a Life of 
Christ. By the Rev. W. J.DAwson. With 8 Illustrations in 
Photogravure. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


“It deserves high praise for its freshness and power, its insight into 
characters and situations, its dramatic effectiveness, and its often brilliant 


word-painting.”—GLASGOW HERALD. 
ENGLISH CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. A 
y Maup R 


Practical Handbook for Workers and Designers. 
HALL. Illustrated, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 


W. RussELL, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF COUNT TOLSTOY. Edited by AYLMER Maung. I. 
SEVASTOPOL. Translated by Louise MAUDE. With Portrait 
of Tolstoy. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


MARAT: THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. By 


E. BELForT BAx. (New and Cheaper Edition.) With Ilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR FATE AND THE ZODIAC: an Astro- 


logical Autograph Book. By MARGARET Mayo. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By T. 


NEW NOVELS. 
D’RI AND I. By Irvine Bacnetigr, Author 


of “ Eben Holden.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. By 


BERNARD SHAW. <A New Edition with a New Preface. With 
New Stage Version of the Story in Elizabethan blank verse, 
entitled “The Admirable Bashville; or Constancy Unre- 
warded”; and a Note on Modern Prizefighting. Crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


EREWHON REVISITED. By Samvet Burter. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“The novelty and charm of the book consist.....,in its vivid narrative, in its 
| life-like verisimilitude, in its irony, in its satire,in its quaint and whimsical 
| humour. To say that in these respects it is a worthy sequel to ‘ Erewhon’ is 


| to give it high praise, and quite enough to recommend it to all judicious 
| readers.” —TIMES. 
a, TYwmsr + 
EREWHON,. By Samvr: Butter. (New and 
Revised Edition.) Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“It has......a clearness and gravity like Swift's, a perfection of make-believe 
like Defoe’s.’”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘IRISH PASTORALS. By Suan F. Buttock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE STORY OF SARAH. By M. Lovisr 


ForSsLUND. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





THE WORLD’S CLASSICS: 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Pott 8vo, leather gilt, 2s. each net ; cloth gilt, 1s. each net, 
6. THE ESSAYS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


7. THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF JOHN KEATS. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Strect, London. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS, BELL'S NEW LIST. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
NOW READY. 
A MODERN ROMANCE OF GERMAN COURT LIFE AND ENGLISH 
MILITARY SOCIETY. 


KING FRITZ’S A.D.C. 


By FRANK HIRD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 2 vols. demy Svo, 15s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE: 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF. 
By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, RA. 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. L. BALDRY. 
With 16 Photograrure Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. 
With Binding designed by Professor von Herkomer. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF HIS ART AND LIFE. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 
Second Edition, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates 
and 100 other Illustrations. 
With Binding designed by Christopher Dean. 








Small 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN ART. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
With 42 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, Ts. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS : 


THEIR ASSOCIATES AND SUCCESSORS. 
By PERCY BATE. 
With upwards of 100 Dlustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second and 
Yheaper Edition. 
With many New [lustrations. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 
post Svo, 5s. net cach. 


[British Artists Series, 





FRANCIA. By G. C. Wituramsoy, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaper Scorr. 
MANTEGNA. By Mavp CretTwetr. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES of PAINTERS 


A New Series, designed mainiy t> help those who, without the opportunity 
of going deeply into the study of Avt, yet wish to be able to take an intelligent 
interest in the works.of Great Masters. Each volume contains a short sketch 
of the artist's life; an essay on his art ; a list of his chief pictures, &e. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, ls. net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 


SiR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 
BELL. : 

VELAZQUEZ. By G.C. Wmutamsoy, Litt.D. 

FRA ANGELICO. By G. C. Wiitramson, Litt. D. 

WATTEAU AND HIS PUPILS. EvGcumBE 
Straey, B.A. 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. By C. T. Bateman. 

GEORGE ROMNEY. By Rowney CLEEVE. 


BOHNS LIBRARIES. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


Copyright Edition. With the Notes of Joan Foster Kirr, and the 
Author’s Latest Corrections. With a New Introduction by GrorcEe 
Parker Winxsuir, A.M. (Harvard). 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Diction- 


ary of Synonymous Words in the English Language, showing the Accurate 
Signification of Words of Similar Meaning. Mlustrated with Quotations 
from Standard Writers. By the Ven. ArcupEacon C. J. Situ, M.A. 
With the Author's Latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Percy Smitu, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Reissue in 
cheaper form, 6s, 
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London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street. Corent Garden. 





HARPER AND BROTHERS’ NEW 


AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 
“MORE ENTHRALLING THAN ANY TALE OF FIctyoy» 


is an opinion passed on that remarkable autobiography, 


THE TRIBULATIONS 
OF A PRINCESs, 


which is now being so extensively discussed, 


The Author will be remembered for her fearless biography of 


the ill-fated Empress of Austria, which, under the title of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress,” created so gencral a sensation, , 

The interest in this, the Author’s own history, bids fair tg SUrpasy 
even that shown in her record of the Martyred Empress, 


Another Large Edition is now on the Press, 


THE TRIBULATIONS 
OF A PRINCESs, 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NovE.—This is not a work of fiction, but an authentic record of 
a singularly eventful life. 


THOMAS HARDY’S New Volume of Poems, 
POEMS OF THE PAST 
AND THE PRESENT, 


will be issued shortly, uniform with the Library Edition of his 
Works. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

There will also be a Special Edition, suitable for presentation 
bound in white and gold, 7s. 6d. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. has Illustrated 
GOLDSMITH’S 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 


which Messrs. HARPER now publish in crown 8vo size, bound in 
cloth, with gilt top, 5s.; or in limp leather, fully gilt, és, 

The volume contains upwards of 80 Illustrations 

by Mr. Abbey. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW BOOK, 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED, 


is an absorbing romance of the time of George IL. and will be 
found to be the best work accomplished by that Author. It will 
be published early hext month. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















MARY E. WILKINS’S NOVEL, 


THE PORTION OF LABOUR, 


which has been arousing widespread interest and attention during 
its seria! course, will shortly be ready in book form, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tt is the strongest and most dramatic work that Miss Wilkins has 
ever done, and, moreovez, the first long New England novel since 
“ Pembroke.” 


Harper’s Magazine 
for NOVEMBER 


is NOW READY, and is an Exceptionally Attractive Issue, 





Such well-known Authors as 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, EDITH WHARTON, 

MARY E. WILKINS, W. D. HOWELLS, 
MRS. HENRY DUDENEY, HARRY FURNISS, 

And ANDRE CASTAIGNE are among its Contributors, 
the last-named Contributing an Article of Exceptional Interest on 
“STROLLING MOUNTEBANKS,” beautifully Illustrated with 
his own Drawings. 





NEW & REGENT BOOKS AT HALF-PRICE 


See HARPER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S New Novel, “THE PORTION OF 
LABOUR,” which will be published in November, is included im 
this Offer. For particulars see 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


With 3 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 





WORKS BY J. ff, GREEN 
nT HISTORY OF THE! eae > 4 OF "THE ENGLISH | 

a i PEOPLE. Crown Svo, | Ps gpd E. In 8 Bat See 
§s. 6d. | THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. Jn 2 | 

vols. Globe 8vo, 5 wr each, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE, eraley Series, 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. New Edi- | THE CenqvEst oF ENGLAND. Tu 
tion. In 3vols. E dited by Mrs. 2 vols. Globe 8v0, 5 5s.each, 

N she y Series 





J. R. Green and Miss Kat 
gate. With 1,400 Tilus 
super-royal 8vo, half-leathc 
ing, 40s, net. 


| STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND 
AND ITALY. Globe Svo, 5s. 


fBversley ‘Seri ; 


OR- 
ions, 
y bind- 









By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, and 


By Freprric Harnisox, MAS 


other 


American Addresses. 
7s, Od. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO 


1 upon 





ITALY. 


With 31 Maps and Pians base the latest information. 















Globe Svo, thin paper. 10s. net. 
CARDIAN.—“ Conciseness is aimed at to the e xte at that we get the whole 
of Italy i in ove small volame...... The maps ure excellent......We are of opinion 
th + what cannot be found in this volume « logs not come zmon: g the facts whieh 
at W 
a guide-book is expected to deseribe.’ 





~ W. ith numerous Ilustr ations and 2 Maps, Svo, lds. net. 


THE SHERBRO & ITS HINTER- 


LAND. By T. J. Atupa2iper, f I'.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 


oast of ' Africa. 

SOUtIt AF "RIC A.—* There are vast notentialities in West Africa, quite apart 
from gold-mining; and besides giving us a most entertaining volume, Mr. 
\lldvidge carefully indicates what may be done in the Sierbro country...... 
Bewitituly an and profuse! y illustz rated.” 


“New Book by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S._ 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Big MALL GAZETTE.—* Mr. Wood is an excellont cicerone, and, mor. 
t every traveller in a foret; atry has not—an evident ¢ apac sity 
... The illustr: ution 8 wit h which the book 
st portion of 













ve snrich d are not the k a ee eee 
THE ‘LATE “AMIR. 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Jouy_ 


ALFRED Gray, M. BL opel, W ith Portrait, Second Edit ion, C rown 8s 70, 6s. 


TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF 


ELEMENTARY UGECTURES ON THE Nal OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY, FROM THALES TO ARISTOTLE 


Jacksoy IN, Litt.D. Svo, 4s. G1. net. 





NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBL. 
NEW VOLS. COMMENCE WITIE THE NOVEMBER NUMBER: 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, Price Is. 44, Annual Subscriptiou, post-free, les. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
By Joan D. LoxG, Secretary of the Navy. 
TWO LITTLE TALES. By Mark Twarn 
THE DIRIGIBLE BALLOON OF M. SANTOS- SunORT. An Authorii: 
Account. By Steruixe Hrivig. Picture by Axyseé CasTatany 
Iilustrations trom Photographs. 
THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE REINDEER. By Erxest Srron Tre ~ 2 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Iuterest, 











ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contai: 
TOMMY REMINGTONS BATTLE. A Lovg Story Complete in th's Nauber, 
B. E. Stevenson. 
THEN NEW BOY: a Football Episode. Story. Ey S.V.R. 
QUEER ERRORS OF THE EYE. By Arcurmitp Honso 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun 


3 
And numerous other Stories for the Y« 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
s 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 
—“ Menas:eh Ben Israel's Mission to Oliver Cromwell.” 
re 1ams.—Notes ona Newly Acquired Samaritan Manuscript. By the Rey. 
Skinner, D.D.—Geniza Specimens. Saadyana. By Prof. S. Schechter.— 
Religi ious Life in the Home. By the Rev. Morris Joseph.—Gleanings from 
Spanish ant Portuguese Archives. By Prof. Richard H. Gottheil.—The 
By) re for Immortality. By C. G. Montefiore.—The Jews in Southern Italy. 
Herbert M. Adler.—Ein Hebraisch-Persisches Liederbuch. By Prof. W. 
Bucher—Zu Schechter’s Neuestem Geniza-Funde. By Dr. N. Porges.— 











Contents . 


By Lionel 





Heaiah xlv, 18,19, ast nav> mNna inn xd, By Dr. S. A. Hirsch.—Autos de 
> ae Jews, By Dr. M. Kayseri ng.—-Critical Notices.—Descriptive Caialogue 
f Hebrew MSS. of the Moutetiore Library. By Dr. H. Hirschteid. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Edite1 by Hewry | 


| 


» From Mr. MURRAY'S Latest List, 


JUST OUT. 





EDITORIAL 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 14. NOVEMBER, 1901, 2s, 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 

ARTICLES: 
ABDUR RAHMAN, COMMANDER OF THE FAITH. 
HUMILIATION, REAL AND IMAGINARY, 
ON THE LINE. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 

KC, MP. 


—R. B. HALDANE 


IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. — «s7i7 








A GENERAL “HISTORY 


wot. 1908, 


NVOMINIS UMBR.: 

A PLAIN MAN’S POLITICS. --WILLTAM ARCHER. 

TAMMANY HALL.—SYDNLY PROOKS. 

—s POVERTY, AND SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 
—L. VILLAR. 

THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED: HIS PAST AND 
FUTURE (illustrated).—7. 14. COOK. 


| SOME NURSERIES GF THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY.—ZDWARD H. COOPER. 
MS5KSIM GORKY.—?. V/SBLT BALIN. 
MAKAR CHUDRA.—J/AAS7V GORA). 
THE HAPPY VALLEY.—P2LRCIVAL FORD. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LADY SARAH 


LENNOX, 1745-1826, Daughter of the Second Duke of Richmond, and 
successively the Wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., and of the 
‘Hon. George Napier. From Original Documents preserves dat I Melbury ; 7 alec 
a short Political Sketch of the Years 1760 to 1763, by Henry Fox, First Lor: 

Holland; and other Manuscripts found at Holland House. Edited by the 
Countess or Incues STER ON 1 Lorp pe yaa With numerous Phot» 
gravure Portraits, 2 vole. demy 8vo, 32s. net. [Ready next week. 


WATER TUBE BOILERS. By Lestie &. 


RonERts on, M.Inst.C.E.. M.LSLE., M.LN.A. W ith many sop pein 


JOHN 















teac Yue 


H . PARKER, 
ng Consul-General in 
Hai 


CHINAMAN. By 









ro , 1891-2, 1893-4, 
he Burina Government. Large 
crown S¥o, Ss. net. {Ready next week, 
This book consists of a series of anecdotes devived from the writer's own 
} 





character and customs of 
commercial dealings among 


OF EUROPE, 


and Frrprsanp Scuwit1i, Authors of 

Vise 1 Adapted to the Requirements 

“ARTHUR HAssé ALL, M.A., Christ Church, 

end of each Section. With i 
[Just oul 


ne ‘sonal experience in China a 
Zs : i Sulit 





By Oxiver J. Tuat CHER 
" } in the Middl » Aves.’ 


wi Schools by 





AWith Bi Bil 


4 tii 
Fc rd, 
enealogical Tables, crown Svo, 98 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


graphies at the 


and Geographical Science from the Opening of 
the Tenth to the Middie of the Thirteenth Century (A.D. 900-1250). By 
c. Raynonp Beaziey, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of “‘ The 
Dawn of Modern Geography, from the Converzion of the Roman Empire to 
900 A.D.” With Maps and INustrations, demy Svo, 18s. [Ready next week. 


‘THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS 


PRELIMINARIES. A Study of the Evideuce, Literary and Topographical. 
By G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Bi renee iose College, and University 
Lecturer in Classical Geograp yhy. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
Otten nat {Re cady next week, 


\ History of Exploration 


















NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE CAVALIER. By G. W. Cxste. 


‘THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. By Sauvey 
A MODERN ANTAEUS. By the Writer of 
* An Englishwoma: Ready nex? week, 


NEW 2s. Gd. net NOVEL. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘“‘THE COMPLEAT BACIELOR.” 
ANTONIA. A Story of the Early Settlements 
en the Hudson River. By JESSIE v an ZILE (BELEN. 


THE FIRST ISSU E OF MR. MURRAY'S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
ALGEBRA. PartI. By ©. M. Lanerey, M.A., Senior 


Mathematical Master, Modern School ol, Bedford, and 8. N. R. Peet, 
M.A., Mathe matical Mi uster, Modern School, Be adford. Price 1s. 64d. 
This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for 
teachers only, can be obtained separately. 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with 
full Directions for Experiments, and Numerous Exercises. Ty J 
LEONARD, B.Sc., Lond. With ua Preface by Dr. J. H. GLapstone, FBS rs 
Price Is. 6d. , : 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view t 
the learuer’s powers of observation aud experiment. 
A List of the above Series will be sent post-syree on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY 


OF BOTH 


LADY LINDSAY’S 


LATEST POEMS. 





Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE PRAYER OF 
ST. SCHOLASTICA, 


And other Poems. 
By LADY LINDSAY, 
Author of “The King’s Last Vigil,” “The 





Apostle of the Ardennes,” &c. 


*€ €St, Scholastica’s Prayer’ will fully maintain, if 
it does not increase, the gifted writer's already | 
high poetic reputation.”—S¢t. Jaines’s Gazette. 





The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


‘We have the inspiration, and the labour that 
gives it form; we do not ask to have the eccentric 
or the startling; the writer is too grave an artist 
to obtrude on us the merely obviously novel. Rance 
isthe note of this volume......And, again, there is 
the poet’s music—the artist’s capacity for good 
technique.”—Literature. 


The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

“The poem is profoundly touching: the 
humanity and the super-humanity of it, the gentle 
reminiscence, the quiet, unfathomable love, the 
submission, the faith...... all these in verse, simple, 
yousical, and dignified, give rarely felt pleasure to 
the reader.”-- World. 








The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“Of all the pieces in the present selection, we 
like best the little lyrics, such as ‘In Praise of 
Spring’ or ‘My Maiden Beautiful.’ The senti- 
ment may be as old as love itself, but the thoughts 
are charmingly uttered, and ring with the siacerity 
of true poetry.” —Morning Post. . 


The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

‘Lady Lindsay’s musical mastery of many forms 
of metre, from stately measures to lifting lullabies, 
is not the real secret of her charwm...... It is the 
unceasing poet in Lady Lindsay that marks her | 
apart above the mere versifier.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. | 


The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA | 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


«In poetic grace, vivid power of description and 
poble loftiness of tone, ‘The Prayer of St. Scholas- 
tica’ in no way falls short of Lady Lindsay's beau- 
tiful * Chronicle of St. Hubert.’ ’’—Month. 


The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

«From Lady Lindsay one can always depend upon 
yeceiving verse which is not only technically impee- 
cable, but informed by sincere sentiment and refined 
reflection.’ —Globde. 











_ 


The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
“Real poetry; sure, deep and beautiful: its 


strength being felt unmistakably through the deli- 
cacy of fancy and elevation of thought.”"—Bookman. 


The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

“‘ The poem which gives its name to Lady Lind- 
say's new volume of verse contains some passages | 
that could only be equalled by one or two poets of j 
our ewn age.” —Birmingham Daily Po 
The PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

















“« These tales are told with grace and spirit.. 
© The Knitter,’ suggested by a mining disaster, is a 
beautiful and pathetic ballad.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE APOSTLE OF 
THE ARDENNES. 


By LADY LINDSAY, 


Author of “The King’s Last Vigil,” “The 
Flower Seller,” &c. 


“A genuine poet. . With what lofty purity of 
thought, what beautiful and intimate feeling, and 
what unfailipg instinct Lady Lindsay enters into 
all these phases and makes them a perfect whole 


tte 


we cannot hope to show.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“Few poems of equal length and beauty have 
been produced by living writers, and Lady Lindsay 
must he warmly congratulated on the success of 
her labour of love.”—Morning Post. 








THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“From the first page to the last an actual living 
piece of poetry. It gives its author a definite place 
among contemporary makers of poetry, and that 
place a worthy and distinguished one.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


‘Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful 
poem, a poem full of delicate description and inter- 
spersed with delightful lyrics...... It should heighten 
her reputation and widen her audience.” 

—Observer, 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and 
beautiful features of her story with trne poetic 
insight. and her many pictures of woodland life have 
2 singular charm and vividness.” 

—Dublin Daily Express. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


ct with vividness of the imagination, 
1ent play of fancy, subtle little touches, and a 
curious blend of delicacy and firmness......Full of 
beauty as a finely cut diamond is full of fire.” 
—Nevw castle Chronicle, 

















THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“By this poem Lady Lindsay attains a rank 


among the poets of our time high and indisputable. | 
Tho poem deserves grave appreciation and the | 


attribute of a keen emotion, for its qualities are 


| very rare.”—World, 





THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
“Worthy of Lady Lindsay’s 


which it will tend to enhance..... 
chaste, :nelodious, and stately.”—Yorkshire Heral: 


high reputation, 


The verse is 
Bi 





THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“No one will read this graceful poem without 
taking an interest in St. Hubert’s name and 
memory. ’—Scotsman, 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
“In ‘The Apostle of the Ardennes’ one of the 


most accomplished of our living writers has written 
a beautiful poem.”—Lady's Pictoriai, 
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THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE? Sepjs 


THE CONFLICT: 
Or FOREWARNED, FOREARME 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILL 
Vicar of Kidderminster © M4, 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6a, 
It is hoped that this little book 

some use, especially for boys who may! be 5. Al 
home for the first time. An attempt has nd 
made to touch in a simple way at least some of 
ae ficulties they meet with on their journey through 
life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH, 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6a, 
“Full of good advice and withi , 
reach,”—Spectator. Nh Overy one 


MINIATURE GARDENING, By 
PueBE ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany” 
‘Wanted, a Camel,” &. Paper, 3d. ; cloth 6: 

“ Well worth the money.” —Guardian, am 


OUR GIRL'S BOOK OF PLays 
By Meticeyt Coorer. 2 parts, , 8d, each. 
cloth, 6d. each. . Paper, Sd, eac; 

* Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardigy, 


HOW TO NURSE IN our 
HOMES. By A.M. Avexanper. Paper, 3j,. 
cloth, 6d. ? 

“ One of the best and safest little guides that y 
have ever come across,””—Hospital, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK. 
ERY. By Avice MassincBerD. 2 parts, paper 
3d. each; cloth, 6d, each. : 

A most fascinating little work.”—Queen, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. ByJoszpay 
Crane, Author of “ Winifred’s Home,” &, 
Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREA. 
TIONS. Collected by M. TRebEck. 2 parts, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK 
a Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
ond Recitation. Edited by M. Bramstoy. Paper, 
3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. } 


G. M. Irevanp BuackBurne. Paper, &; 
cloth, 6d. 4 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
Edited by M. Trepecs. Cloth, 6d.; printediy 
red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 
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London : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and C0, 


FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS 


FIFTH EDITION, 1s.; post-free, 1s, 1d. 


ANAGRAMS. 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 


“Now that the winter is upon us, when amus 
ment must be found around the fireside, the person 
who can suggest something new in the way of 4 
game is always a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor 
Poets,’ who have produced a little book called 
* Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the 
coming months.”—Lonpon LETTER. 


1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS 


By SOME MINOR POETS. 
“‘Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for 
their brains in this admirable collection.”"—Wort, 
“Equally well suited for a fireside party, a sick 
room, ora solitary journey.”—Pusic OPrsios. 
[SPECIMENS.} 
are so high that Mrs. Brown 
Goes in the third class up to town ; 
3ut Brown, who always the worst, 
Says he feels in a first. 
Aynswers: Fares, fears, safer. 
“Say ‘ Dad,’ say ‘Mam,’” the parents cry, 
And baby’s —— all guileless try ; 
But, by a -— combining both, 
—— forth a very naughty oath. 
Answens: Lips, slip, lisp. 














-—— his pride the Second James 
Sets forth upon the —— Thames : 
Like —— his Court repair 
To breathe ——’s freer air. rt 
ANsWwERS: Mastering, streaming, emigrants, St, 
Germain. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd, 
5 NEW STREET SQUARE, E.C. 








Of all Booksellers’. A BOOK FOR 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. Second 


CHILDREN. First Edition ror 
Edition, completing 4,000, now ready. 
PARTY. 


HE DOGS’ DINNER 
Illustrated by H. A. ELuts. rath 


By ANDREW JONES. 
London: Simpsrin, MARSHALL, HaMILTOX, 
and Co., Limited, 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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<0 WHAT’S WHAT 
: IS 
a LITERALLY THE CHEAPEST 
Bia! BOOK EVER ISSUED, and only an 
cloth, ti, 
’ ENORMOUS CIRCULATION CAN 
sas REPAY ITS GREAT COST OF 
= PRODUCTION! ! 
per, 3i,; 
5 that we 
ox. It is also a Beautiful Book. The Cover 
= specially Designed by the Author, Original 

‘ Plates in Colour from Unpublished Water- 
OSEPRA 7 i 
mad Colours, Etchings, New Portrait of Editor, 
REA. Maps, Pictorial Charts, &c. 

2 parts, 
coc |) Eater: HARRY QUILTER, 
—_ M.A. TRIN. COLL, CAMB.; BARRISTER-AT-LAW ; 
s. By Late Ep1toR “THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW,” &c, &c. 
oo 

IMPORTANT NOTICE! ! 

d CO, vie 
NGS o6 WRITERS. 

, 40 meet the IMPROBABLE Case of any 
, Reader 
m= [Buying “WHAT’S WHAT” and not 
> Minor 
c called 





Finding the Special Information he Requires 
Therein, the Editor has Provided a Means 
of Supplying THIS WANT— 


SEE PREFACE 


“WHAT’S WHAT,” 


Thus Rendering THIS BOOK Fully 
Deserving of its SUB-TITLE of 


A GUIDE TO LIFE!! 


ring the 
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SAVE THE PRICE OF A NOVEL AND BUY A 


Ltd. BOOK WITH A YEAR’S READING AND A 


“WHAT’S WHAT” 


SOSSOSSSSHSSOSHSOSSSP OPH SSO SHISOOCOCOSOOOOD 


“WHAT’S WHAT” 
The New Guide to Life! 


CONTAINS NEARLY 


ONE MILLION WORDS 


AND 


2,500 Entirely New Articles 


BY 


56 WRITERS OF DISTINCTION 





AND 


90 Full-Page Illustrations. 


NOV. 6th, 6s. net. NOV. 6th, 6s. net. 


No Other Book of Reference is Needed !! 


‘“WHAT’S WHAT” 


Will tell you how to Travel. Where to Go. 
How to Amuse Yourself. How to Study. 
What Books to Read. What Schools to 
Choose. How to Cure Disease. What is 
the Law. How to Speculate. What Papers 
are Best. How to Write Articles. How 
to Deal with Publishers. How to Care fot 
Children. How to Manage Nurses. How 
to Dress. How to Gamble. How to get 
Trained as a Soldier, Barrister, Doctor, 
Clergyman, Engineer. How to See London 
Where to Shop. 
What are the Chances in the Professions. 
What Doctor to go to. The Nature of 
How to Learn Singing. 
How to Study Languages, &c., &c., &c. 


How to Buy Pictures. 


Manufactures. 


AND 





K FOR 


SCORES OF OTHER THINGS. 





Second 


TY. 


November 6th, 6s. net. November 6th, 6s. net. November 6th, 6s. net. 





Ke xt, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & ©O’S LIST, 
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A BOOK “OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow | 


and hér. Early Friends. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“* Admirers of the late Jean Ingelow’ 8 poems will be grateful for the simple 
little volume inwwhich the stcry of her sweet and plesuamt life has been set 
forth. The atithor has modestly withheld her name, but it is obvious that she 
was well qualified by a lite-long and close intimacy with the poetess to write of 
her life, = friends, her books, and her characteristics. In these days of 
blatant self-advertisement it is refreshing to turn to the record of a life so 
singularly retited and so absolutely free from all desire to stand in the glare of 


publio notice.” *—The World. 
A “Memoir of the Rev. Henry 
Twells, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D. With Portrait 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
** We are glad to have this account of aman who was as exemplary in his 
life as he was able and accomplished.”"— Spectator. 


TWENTIETH EDITION.—This Edition containsan Appendix on the Articles, 
and considerably enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices and the Ordinal. 


The Prayer book: 


Its History, Language,and Contents. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., 
formerly Principal of the N: ational Society’s Training College, Battersea, 
Hon. Canon of Eochester, Viear of Horsham. Extra large crown &vo, 
700 pp., cloth boards, €: 
*So large, wide, and spec dy a circulation is proof at once of the interest 
«hich the subject, possesses, and of the high merit of this treatise on it..... 
Most valuable.’ ee ian (Second NOTICE). 


rown Sro, cloth Loards, 3s. 6d. net 


Our Modern Christian Life. 
Advent and Lenten Addresses. By the late Rev. J. P. P. DAVIDSON, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl's Court. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Spiritual Letters of the Rev. J. P. 
F. Davidson, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. 
With Short Memoir by > _ ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Crown 8yvo, 


with Portrait, cloth boards, 
© These are the letters and ie re cord of the life of a very good man, which 


many will Le glid to povsess."—Church Times. 


Laity in Council. 
sys on Ecelesiastical and Social Problemz. By LAY MEMBERS OF 
‘Hk ANG LIC AWN CO] MMU NION. Demy sv¥o, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

« Wort! bh reuding us a guide to certain tendencie s of opinion upon matters of 


vital importance rsh Chareh,"—Cliorirch Quarterly Review. 


The Afterglow of a Great Reign. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
Td on. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, Is. 6d. [T. hird Edition. 

“Tt, strikes ns as one © of the he st and truest.of the ieeuageeilitions of the 
late Queen's character.”——Ttire 
SECOND EDITION. Crown Sve, cloth boards, és. 


The Law of Faith. 


By the late Rev. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 























Oxford, Regius Professor of Eccles ivstical History. 
“* Every page is the outcome oi a viebly stored mind, and a reader will find 
that any single theme,is so, treated as to suggest many fruitful topics for 
studions,thought Sessa He is ndt o1 - theologically « cict, but he is also signally 





rary charm of selecting the very word which 


G1 rordiai 





sia Scepatall 5 in attaining to ‘that 2 
expre: es the writer’s thought. 


The Life of the Waiting Soul in 


the Intermediate State. 

Addresses. delivered at .Holy Trinity, Hastings. By the Rev. R. E. 
SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 61 [Fifth Edition. 





“They are plain, thoughtful, earnest, and. Catholic, declaring -all that is | 


known or that may reasonably be held......and the plain man who wants to 
know what he may safely believe on the state of the waiting souls aud our 
relation to them has here all that he needs."—Church Tiines, 


Words for the Weary. 


By the Rev. . SH ARDPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. the 


SROHBISHOP ( OF YORK. Larve crown Sve, cloth boards, 1s: 6d. 
Third Edition. 
portion of “Holy Scripture, 


_ Lach opening of this roh 
suited to invalids, 


Short Meditation, and Hy vyeu in large 


Old and New Ce entury Bells. 


Six Addresses, delivered during Advent, at the Churches of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene and St. James, ‘i: ) By the Rev. JOHN R. VERNON, M. A., 
Prebendary of Wells, “The Harvest ef a Quict Eye,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


The Social T eaching of the Lord’s 


ime contains a brief 
’ Svecis uly 














Prayer. 
Addresses delivered Lefore the University of Oxfer 1. By the Very Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. 
“A-vigorous appeal tor the carrying of our Christian principles into the 
Getails of social and commerci , Saturday Review. 





FIT iH EDITION. 


Under the King s Banner. 

* $Stories of thé ‘Seldiers of Chiist 3 all Ages. By C. A. JONES. With 
Jntroduction by the Right Rev. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. Ouiline 
Illustrations by Join Sadler. Tngper rial l6mo, cloth boar< 1s, 2s. 6d. 

** An excellent idea...... The book is oue which the children will read, probably 

with iptarest, and certainly with edifi on.’ —Saturday Review. 
4 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 


Pastor in Parochia. 
By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D. D., First Bishop of Waketield. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edy 3s. td. leather limp, 5s.; ealf limp 
antique, 10s. 62.. Also merocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under 
gold edges, 12s. 64, ‘ ’ 











‘GOOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


MR. GORDON BROWNE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED Boog. 
NOW READY. 


Fairy Tales from 
Hans Andersen, 


Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, 
And numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, RI. 
Uniform with “ Grimm's Fairy Tales,’ — Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 
gi t op, 6s 


IN THE PRESS. 


The Fairchild Family, 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 





Revised, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 
And numerous Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 
Large crown Syo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6, 


BEING THE NEW ADDITIONS ‘TO 
DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES oF 
FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the test Style, 
and printed on superfine paper, handsomely bound in calf, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Stories from the Faerie Queene, 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES, Numeroy 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


The Book of King Arthur and his 


Noble Knights. 
Stories from Sir THOMAS MALORY’S “Morte Darthur” by MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. With Illustratiogs 
from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Scuiptor. 
“Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year,” 


—Literatura, 
Sweetheart Travellers. 


A Child's Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. By & B 
CROCKETT. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


Sintram and his Companions, and 


Undine. 
eens by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by GORDON 
BE 


J 9 es 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A, Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, B.I. 
“No more cena edition of some of Grimm's stories has been Nis 
lished.” —Standard. 
AN IMPORTANT ees 2 id TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BYA 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER 





Wonders of the B:rd World. 
. Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by 4.1, 
, W ES. 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir 
Toady Lion, with those of General Napoleon 


Smith. 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.L 


° wa ° 
Stories from Froissart. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals All,” &e, Tlinstrated by 
GORDON BROWNH, &.1. 
**No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest yearsin 
our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it ec ould hardly have been presentel 
in a better form.”—St. James's Gazette. 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Second Edition, with Additional Rhyms 
and Illustrations. 

“ The prettiest and most complete 


The White Stone. 
The Story of a Boy from the Bush. By H. C, MACILWAINE. Tllustra 
tions by G.. D. ROWLANDSON. 
‘No school library should be without ‘ The White Stone,’ and no boy reader 


collection we have seen.’ 
ic ~ pe nster Gazette, 





of its pages will gain other than good from his acquaintance with Rowley’s 


sorrows and triumphs. A healthier story it would be difficult to find.” - 
—Church Times. 


Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. 


By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. Abundant humorous Illustrations 
from Drawings by GORDON BROW NE, B.I. 





“Really good nonsense, not at all copied from Mr. Lewis Carr oll, Spectator 
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